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PREFACE 

The present work, whfle by no means a complete treatment of the 
syntax of the French verb, is intended to be sufficiently comprehensive 
to serve students of French as a reference book. At the same time, an 
effort has been made to arrange the material in such a way that it can 
be used to advantage in class, especially in connection with exercises 
in French composition. 

The aim of the book is to record only contemporary French usage; 
that is, to include only such statements as can be verified for good 
written or spoken French of the last fifty years. Any one familiar with 
grammatical treatises will know how rarely such a purpose is attained, 
and it is to be feared that, in spite of the care exercised, archaic con- 
structions may have slipped into the treatment. Since the book should 
serve the double purpose of an explanation of literary construction and 
of an aid in using colloquial French, some material of both classes is 
included; but, for the most important cases of deviation in the two 
styles, there exists the intention of indicating to which style a given 
statement applies. When practicable, illustrative sentences have been 
chosen which are good in either style. It is with great hesitation that 
even this partial treatment of the differentiation between the two kinds 
of French has been introduced, since the author realizes that he suffers 
from the foreigner's need, in such a domain, of the guide afforded to a 
Frenchman by his speech feeling. 

No effort has been made to limit the illustrative examples to cita- 
tions from French authors. The governing principle has been to make 
the sentence structure and the vocabulary as simple as possible, and 
to court rather than to taboo repetition; the aim being to distract the 
student's attention as little as possible from the principle illustrated. 
Where practicable, this is further sought for by spacing the letters of 
the French word or phrase that illustrates the rule. Occasionally the 
sentences may furnish incidental additional help in composition. For 
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example, the consistent omission of titles such as monsieiir, mon ami, 
etc., from the translation is not due to ignorance of the fact that cor- 
responding titles are often used in English direct address, but is intended 
to stress the greater scrupulousness of the Frenchman in applying some 
term of politeness to the person addressed. 

To increase the practical utility of the book, material has some- 
times been included that, strictly speaking, is not syntactical; and, for 
the same reason, the classification of material is not always rigorously 
accurate; for example, participial forms of the verb with purely adjec- 
tival functions are treated here instead of being relegated to a work on 
the adjective. 

In using the book in class, some teachers will desire to assign for 
study only the most important material, reserving the remainder for 
reading and reference. To facilitate this, two sizes of type are employed. 
Attention is directed to the fact that this is the sole method used to 
indicate the importance of the material. The paragraphs introduced 
by letters are to be considered as equal in importance to those intro- 
duced by numbers, unless they are set in the smaller size of typt. 

Valuable suggestions and corrections have been made by Professor 
Murray P. Brush, and by Professor De la Warr B. Easter, who has 
also prepared the accompanying English exercises, without which the 
treatise would be valueless as a text-book. The criticisms of Professor 
Albert F. Kuersteiner have been so fundamental and important that 
they constitute a veritable collaboration. Professor Kuersteiner and 
the author have in preparation a comprehensive grammar of the French 
language which they expect to publish within a reasonable time, and 
for which, it is hoped. Professor Easter will continue his collaboration 
in the exercises. 

E. C. A. 

The Johns Hopkins University, March, 1909. 
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SYNTAX OF THE FRENCH VERB 

PERIPHRASTIC FORMS 

1. The English periphrases formed by the verb to be and 
the present participle do not occur in French, where they are 
rendered by the equivalent tense. 

He is listening H dcoute 

He has been listening, but he II a 6cout^, mais il n'a pas r^pondu 
has not answered 

The same is true of the negative and interrogative conjuga- 
tions with do. 

I do not wish it Je ne le veux pas 

I did not wish it Je ne le voulais pas, or Je ne I'ai pas 

voulu, or Je ne le voulus pas, ac- 
cording to the context 
Why do you love them? Pourquoi les aimez-vous? 

Do used to form an emphatic conjugation is rendered by the 
equivalent tense, sometimes with a strengthening word added, 
but is never rendered by faire. 

I do believe you Je vous crois, or Vraiment je vous 

crois, or Mais je vous crois 

TRANSITIVE AIVD INTRANSITIVE VERBS 

2. Direct Object. Transitive verbs are those which take a 
direct object; intransitive verbs are those which do not. Many 
verbs, including both transitives and intransitives, can take an 
indirect object. 
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An object is direct if the action of the verb afiFects or modifies 
the condition or position of that object, or its relation to some- 
thing or some one. 

Us ont d€tiiiit le pont They have destroyed the bridge 

Hexiri, fermez la porte Close the door, Henry 

J'achftterai une maison I shall buy a house 

Nous aimons nos amis We love our friends 

a. Nearly all transitive verbs can be turned into the passive voice with 
the object as subject. This can also be done with the indirect object of the 
intransitive verbs ob^ir and pardonner. 

Je lui ob^irai I shall obey him 

II sera ob6i He will be obeyed 

b. The object of a transitive verb is not always expressed. 

n lisait He was reading 

Faites comme moi Do as I am doing 

Oh I je ne dis pas Oh, I do not say (that) 

3. Indirect Object. The indirect or dative object is used 
when the noim refers to a person (or persons),* and represents 
this person as having an interest or a concern in the action ex- 
pressed by the verb. If the indirect object is expressed by a 
conjunctive personal pronoun, it has the dative form; if not, it is 
preceded by 4. 

Je domie une lettre au fac- I give the postman a letter 

teur 
Je lui donne ime lettre I give him a letter 

Not all nouns referring to persons and joined to the verb by 
^ are indirect objects. They are so considered only if they can 
be replaced, when in conjunctive position, by the dative pronoun. 
A noim referring to a person is the indirect object after dire 4, 
r6pondre 4, parler 4, ob^ir 4, pardonner 4, plaire 4, etc., etc. (cf. Je 
le lai dis, je lai parle, je lai ob^is, etc., etc.); it is not the 

* Also often when the noun refers to animals or to personified objects. 
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indirect object after penser 4, aller 4,* courir 4, etc., etc. (cf. je 
pense 4 Ini, ]e vais 4 lai, etc., etc.). 

4. Adverbial Object. In some cases, transitive or intransitive 
verbs are accompanied by an object that is neither the direct nor 
the indirect object, but is an adverbial modifier of the verb and 
expresses time, place, distance, weight, price, value, or, in a few 
instances, manner. 

Commencer trois fois To begin three times 

Se reposer un instant To rest an instant 

Travailler deux jours To work two days 

Demeurer Boulevard Mont- To live on the Boulevard Mont- 

parnasse pamasse 

Avancer deuzpas To advance two steps 

Aller son chemin To go his way 

Peser cinq livres To weigh five pounds 

n vient de vendre ce cheval He has just sold this horse for five 

cinq cents francs hundred francs 

Cela co^te diz sous That costs ten cents 

Get anneau vaut vingt francs This ring is worth twenty francs 

Allons bon train Let us go at a good rate (=fast) 

Je paierai ces livres argent I shall pay for these books in cash 

comptant 

5. Absolute Construction. The French often employs as an 
adverbial qualifier of the verb a noun or pronoun followed by an 
adjective, a participle, or a phrase. 

Cela fait, je pouvais me re- That done, I could rest 
poser 

To express an attendant circumstance, this construction is 
much more frequent in French than in English. 

EUe part, les larmes auz She sets out with tears in her eyes 
yeuz 

* After venir k, the noun is indirect object if venir indicates figurative 
instead of physical motion. H lui viendra une fi^vre, A fever will attack 
him. Cette id6e leur vient trop tard, This idea comes to them too late, (But 
Us viendront & nous, They will come to us,) 
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6. Verbs used either Transitively or Intransitively. A great 
many verbs have two meanings: one transitive, the other intran- 
sitive. BrAler, to burn, means either to consume by fire or to be 
consumed by fire. 

lis ont briU^ la maison They have burned the house 

La maison brdle The house is burning 

Among these verbs are a number which, with the change of 
meaning, take a prepositional phrase instead of a direct object;* 
for example: 

abuser, tr., deceive. abuser de, make bad use of, trespass 

upon. 

atteindre, tr., reach, hit. atteindre &, attain to; generally re- 

ferring to something difficult to 
attain. 

diangi&c,tr.,1[ change ^exchange, alter, changer de,} change ^changj^ from 

one member to another of the class 
named by the word used with de. 
If this word requires in the French 
any modifying word or phrase, 
changer de cannot be used.t 

croire, tr., believe. croire &, || believe in. 

essayer, tr., try « put to a test. essayer de, give a trial — give an 

opportunity to be tested. 

goiter, tr., taste ^ test by tasting; also . . {K I * ^ ^ i . . r 

* ...,..■; goiter K >toj/c-takea tasteof. 

enjoy, enjoy the taste of. ( de, ) 

* These distinctions in meaning are not usually given in a French- English 
dictionary; and it is best to consult a French dictionary, such as the DicHon- 
naire giniral of Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, and Thomas, or the Dictionnaire 
of Littr^. 

t n a change ses tableaux contre des meubles, He has exchanged his 
piaures for furniture. Cela change mes soupgons en certitude, That changes 
my suspicions into uriainty. H a chang^ sa maniire de vivre, He has 
changed his way of living. 

X n change de linge. He is changing his linen {i.e., from one set of linen 
to another). Changer de visage (change countenance), de couleur (change 
color) f de religion (change religion), de nom (change name), de mains (change 
hands; from one set of hands to another). 

II With Dieu, croire en is used » have faith in. 
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jouer, tr., stake (money, etc.). 

manquer, tr., miss =■ fail to reach, fail 
to utilize. 

signer, tr., sign. 



servir, tr., serve. 



tenir, tr., hold. 



r jouer &, play (a game). 

I jouer de, play (an instrument). 

manquer de, lack » be in want of. 

manquer &, faU short in, fall short in 
an^s duty to. 

signer &, witness (by one's signature). 

servir k (quelque chose), serve for. 

servir de (quelque chose, & quelquhin), 
serve as. 

se servir de, make use of. 
f tenir &, hold tOy result from^ depend on. 
1 tenir de, take after. 



7. French Transitives = English Intransitives, and vice versa. 

A number of verbs can be used transitively in French with mean- 
ings in which the corresponding English verbs are intransitive, 
and vice versa. Among these verbs are: 



Transitive in French: 

avoisiner, border on. 
bonder, pout at. 
dcouter, listen to. 

Transitive in English: 

couper court &, cut short, 
se douter de, suspect. 
entrer dans, enter. 
jouir de, enjoy. 



entretenir, talk with, 
fwiy flee from. 
jalouser, be jealous of. 



nuire &, injure. 
plaire H, please. 
ob^ir ky obey. 
remWer k, remedy. 



sentir, smell of.* 
sonner, ring for. "f 
siffler, whistle f or. X 



r^sister i, resist. 
ressembter k, resemble. 
survivre ft, suruvve. 



8. Object Complement. Many verbs of choosing, making, 
regarding, naming, and the like may be followed by two objects, 
the second being the complement of the first. 

Je m'appelle Henri I am named Henry 

Ds Pont constitu^ arbitre de They have made him the arbiter of 
leur querelle their quarrel 

* Sentir le tabac, smeU of tobacco, etc. 

t Sonner un domestique, ring for a servant, etc. 

X Siffler un chien, whistle for a dog, etc. 
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a. Among the verbs which may be followed by this construction are: 
appeler, baptiser, constituer, croire, declarer, (se) dire, estimer, ^tablir, faire, 
intituler, juger, montrer, nommer, ordomier, penser, lendre, sacrer, savoir, 
sentir, supposer, voir. 

b. This construction occurs much more frequently with an adjective 
complement than with a noun complement. 

n s'est fait riche k mes d€- He has enriched himself at my ex- 
pens pense 
Je le crois capable I believe him capable 

V^en the complement would be a noun, with many of these verbs some 
other construction is generally substituted; e.g., 

Je sals qu'il est honnftte I know that he is an honest man 
homme 
which is much more frequent than 

Je le sals honnftte homme I know him [to be] an honest man 

c. Some verbs of similar character, while they may take an object com- 
plement, are apt instead to be followed by a phrase introduced by pour or 
by comme; e.g., s'amioncer (comme); connaitre, €lire, laisser, reconnaitre, 
r€puter, tenir, vouloir (pour). 

Us Pont reconnu (pour) roi They have acknowledged him as 

king 

Some other verbs take only the complement with pour or comme; e.g., 
consid€rer, envisager, regarder (comme); choisir (pour); accepter, compter, 
designer (pour or conmie). 

Pour secretaire 11 voulait He wished to choose an Italian as 
choisir un Italien his secretary 

9. Compound Object. The object of a verb may be a com- 
pound, made up of several members connected by conjunctions. 

n enseigne le latin et le He teaches Latin and Greek 
grec 

Apart from this, and from the verbs given in § 8, no verb in 
French can take more than one direct object. 

To teach history Enseigner I'histoire 

To teach a child Enseigner un enfant 

To teach a child history Enseigner I'histoire k un enfant 
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10. Object of taire, UUsser, eatendre, voir,* when followed by 
an Infinitive. 

I. Object with Principal Verb 

These verbs may take an object which is at the same time 
subject of the infinitive. 

Te vois venir I'avocat, or) - . , 

"1 . „ ^ . . > I see the lawyer coming 

Je vois I'avocat venirf ) ' 

Je fais venir I'avocat I make the lawyer come 

Je le vois venir I see him coming 

Je le fais venir I make him come 

Voyez-Ie venir See him come 

Use laisse tomber He lets himself fall 

2. Object with Infinitive 

The infinitive after these verbs may be transitive. In this 
case it is often convenient, if no subject for the infinitive is 
expressed, to translate the infinitive by a passive form. 

J'entends interroger le \€- I hear [some one] examining the 
mo in witness; I hear the witness ex- 

amined 

Je Pentends interroger I hear him examined 

Je le fais interroger I make [some one] examine him; I 

have him examined 

II se laisse interroger He lets himself be examined 

a. In such sentences, the English has a past participle instead 
of an infinitive after seCy hear. In French, the past participle 
occurs after these verbs, but only to express the result of the 
action. 

J'ai vu casser la table I saw the table broken 

J'ai vu la table cass^e I saw the table which had been 

broken, the broken table 

* Ouir is treated like entendre, but is omitted from the list because it is 
an obsolete verb. 

t Either position is good, except after faire, the noun object of which 
must follow the infinitive. 
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J'ai souvent entendu chanter I have often heard this song sung 

cette chanson 
J'ai souvent entendu cette I have often heard this song, sunj 

chanson, chant^e chaque each time to a new tune 

f ois sur un nouvel air 

3. Object with Principal Verb and with Infinitive 

When both the principal verb and the infinitive have an 
object, you would expect: 

Te I , . \ I'avocat examiner l\ . [the lawyer \ ^ } the 

( laisse ) ( let ) ^ \ examme ) 

les documents documents 

J'entends I'avocat interroger I hear the lawyer examining the 

le t6moin witness 

Je le|, . [examiner les l\ . >him| ^fthe docu- 

( laisse ) (let ) ( examme ) 

documents ments 

Je I'entends interroger le I hear him examining the witness 

t€moin 

This is the usual construction with laisser, entendre^ voir. 

It may also be used with faire, but only when the object of faire 

is a pronoun, and even there it is frequent only in conversational 

style. 

Je le fais examiner les docu- I make him examine the documents 
ments 

4. Object with Principal Verb and with Infinitive: Alternative 

Construction 

When both the principal verb and the infinitive have an 
object, there is a second construction which in all cases may 
and in some cases must be used instead of the one just given: 
the object of the principal verb is made the indirect object, 
the object of the infinitive remaining direct. Both objects, if 
nouns, must be placed after the infinitive, but the direct object 
may either precede or follow the indirect. 

This construction is required: 
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(i) When both objects are personal pronouns. 

Je les luiK. [examiner l|f^}him| ^fthem 

( laisse ) ( let ) ( examine ) 

Je le lui entends interroger I hear him examine him 

(2) In all cases with faire, except when the object of faire is 
a personal pronoun and the object of the infinitive is not; even 
in that case it is the more frequent construction, especially in 
literary style. 

Je fais examiner les docu- I make the lawyer examine the 

ments d. I'avocat documents 

Je les lui fais examiner I make him examine them 

Je lui (or le) fais examiner I make him examine the documents 

les documents 

a. In addition to the cases where it is required, this construction is 
permissible in all the groups described in section 3 of this paragraph. 

Je< [examiner & I'avocat les documents. 

J'entends interroger le t€moin k I'avocat. 

fvois ) 
> examiner les documents. 

Je lui entends interroger le t€moin. 

b. If the infinitive is one which can govern an indirect object, the con- 
struction is liable to become ambiguous, since an indirect object can then 
be interpreted as belonging to the principal verb or to the infinitive. In 
such a case, unless the context makes the meaning clear, some other construc- 
tion should be substituted. 

Je fais 6crire les lettres k I'avocat may mean / cause the letters to he 
written to the lawyer. It may also mean / make the lawyer write the letters, 
but to bring out this meaning clearly, use Je fais ^rire les lettres par I'avocat. 
Similarly, instead of expressing / make him write them by Je les lui fais 
toire, say Je I'oblige k les 6crire. 

5. Reflexive Object of Infinitive 

When the object of the infinitive is a reflexive pronoun 
which refers to the object of the principal verb, it is joined to 
the infinitive, and the object of the principal verb remains direct 
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object. If the principal verb is faire, the reflexive pronoun be- 
longing to the infinitive is generally omitted, unless its omission 
would produce ambiguity. 

Je les entends s' Verier I hear them cry out 

Je I'avais vu se blesser I had seen him hurt himself 

Vous les laissez se moquer You let them make fun of you 

de vous 

lis m'ont fait Verier They have made me cry out 

Je le ferai taire I will make him hush 

Vous le ferez (s') ezpUquer You will make him explain* 

n me fera me blesser He will make me wound myselff 

a. A similar omission of the reflexive pronoun after laisser can occur, 
but is less frequent than after foire. 

Laissez infuser le th6, made- Let the tea draw 
moiselle 

AVOIR AIVD tTRB IN COMPOUND TENSES 

11. General Rules. The compound tenses of the active 
voice are formed by the auxiliaries avoir and 6tre and the past 
participle of the verb. To form the corresponding tenses, the 
English uses have. The usage with the different kinds of verbs 
is as follows: 

I. TransUive Verbs 

Transitive verbs all take avoir. 

Je vous ai 6crit deux lettres, I have written you two letters. Have 
monsieur. £st-ce que vous you not received them? 

ne les avez pas revues? 

a. This applies also to verbs that as intransitives take 6tre 
(see § 12), if they are used with a transitive meaning. 

Ds ont rentr€ les foins They have put the hay under cover 

n a descendu la colline He has gone down the hill 

n a descendu la malle He has carried the trunk down 

* The se is omitted only if the context suffices to show that the meaning 
is not You will have it explained. 

t n me fera blesser would mean He will cause me to be wounded. 
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2. Reflexive Verbs 

Reflexive verbs (see § 17) all take 6tre. 

Us se 8ont blesses They have hurt themselves 

Nous nous le sommes dit We have said it to ourselves 
EUe s'^tait ^vanouie She had fainted 

3. Intransitive Verbs 

Intransitive verbs generally take avoir, but some can take 6tre. 

J'ai parl^ I have spoken 

Us ont dormi They have slept 

J'ai ^t^ I have been 

J'€tais alU I had gone 

Us y sont rest^s They have remained there 

J'6tais devenu fort I had become strong -r 

13« Intransitive Verbs taking Btre.^ Some of the intransitive 
verbs which can have 6tre as auxiliary take only 6tre; others take 
also avoir. 

I. Intransitive Verbs taking only 6tre 

The following verbs always form their compound tenses with 

6tre. 

aUer ^choir^ nattre rdsulter 

arriver ^dore partir* retoumer 

d^c^der entrer rentrer* sortir* 

devenir mourir rester venir* 

* So also choir. D^choir takes avoir. > So also repartir, meaning set 
otU again. Partir meaning go off (of a firearm) takes avoir. ^Rentrer 
meaning shrink (of cloth) takes avoir. * So also ressortir, go out again, 
and ressortir de, resuU from, take fttre. Ressortir d., he under the jurisdiction 
of, is conjugated like finir (il ressortit, il ressortissait, etc.) and takes avoir. 
* So also all compounds of venir when used intransitively, except contrevenir, 
subvenir. For convenir, see next list. 

2. Intransitive Verbs taking 6tre or avoir 

The following verbs at times take avoir and at times 6tre. 
When avoir is used, the speaker is thinking rather of the action 

^ * Notice that most of these verbs denote either literal or metaphorical 
change of position. 
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named by the verb; when 6tre, of the state resultmg from that 
action. 

accourii* demeurer* ^chouer> sauter^ 

convenir* descendre** • monter*»» tombei*«* 

d^barquer^ ^chapper passer* 

> Generally avoir. * Generally fttre. * So also redescendre, remon- 
ter, repasser, retomber. ^ConTeiiir meaning agree^ admit, or harmonize, 
and disconvenir, deny, generally take fttre. In all other meanings they take 
avoir. • Demeurer « habiter takes avoir; demetirer » rester takes Aire. 

Ce mot m'a 6 chappy This word escaped my notice, or 

dse This word slipped out (in 
spite of my effort to retain it) 
Ce mot m'est ^chapp^ This word slipped out (without my 

thinking about it) 
Comme le navire ne peut pas As the ship cannot enter the port, 
entrer dans le port, lis ont they have been landed in boats 

d^barqu^ dans des canots 
Us sont d^barqu^s a Bou- They landed at Boulogne this week 
logos cette semaJne 

13. Intransitive Verbs with a Past Participle used as an Ad- 
jective. A number of intransitive verbs have a past participle 
that can be used as an adjective. Such a participle is often joined 
to the verb as a predicate adjective. This results in the same 
forms as compound tenses with 6tre, and the meaning also 
is often dmilar. 

I. Adjectival Past Participle of Verbs taking 6tre 

With verbs that take 6tre as their auxiliary in the compound 
tenses, it is of no practical importance to distinguish whether 
the past participle is part of a compound tense or is a predicate 
adjective, for the construction will be the same in either case. 

Elle est sortie deux fois aujourdliui, She has been out twice to-day; est 
sortie here asserts past action, and is a compound tense. Elle n'est pas ici; 
elle e-st sortie, She is not here; she is out; sortie here represents her present 
state, and is an adjective. Similarly, Elle est morte can mean either She 
has died or She is dead; Us sont descendus, They have come down or 
They are down. 
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2. Adjectival Past Participle of Verbs taking avoir 

Many verbs that form their compound tenses with avoir can 
also have such a past participle used as an adjective. Here it is 
important to be able to distinguish the adjective from the real 
compound tense, since in the latter case 6tre must not be used. 
It is permissible to translate They have moved by Us ont 
d^m^nag^ or by Us sont d^mdnag^s; the former stresses 
the action, the second its present result: They are in their new 
residence. The translation, however, of They have moved this 
morning will be Us ont d6m6nag6 ce matin, for here the 
stress is on the past action, as is shown by the words this 
morning. Similarly, He had aged = 11 avait vieilli {He had 
grown old) or H 6tait vieilli (He showed age); but Little by 
little he had aged = Pea 4 pea il avait vieilli. So also Lea 
temps 8ont changes, Times are different now; but H a chang6 
de nom. He has changed his name. 

The past indefinite when = the past definite (conversa- 
tional style; see § 36) will in this set of verbs of course have 
avoir. 

A number of reflexive verbs also have a past participle used 
as an adjective. 



Elle s'est ^vanouie 
EUe est ^vanouie 
Lesoiseauz se sont envol^s 
Les oiseauz sont envol^s 



She has fainted 

She is in a faint 

The birds have flown away 

The birds are flown 



a. List of the principal intransitive verbs that take avoir in 
the compoimd tenses, but whose past participle can be used as 
an adjective with toe: 



aborder 

apparaltre 

blanchir 

changer 

coucher 

d^border 



d^choir 

d^g^n^rer 

d^m^nager 

diminuer 

disparaltre 

divorcer 



embellir 

^migrer 

empirer 

enlaidir 

expirer 

grandir 



p&lir 
pousser 
tarir 
vieillir 
etc. 
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b. Most verbs of this class can also be used transitively. The past par- 
ticiple in Trois heures sent sonnies,// is past three; Midi ^tait sonn^, It 
was past twelve, etc.^ is an adjective connected with the transitive meaning 
(compare L'horloge a soim^ trois heures, The dock has struck three), though 
Trois heures ont sonn^, It has struck three, tic, is also used. 
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14. Devoir, falloiry poavoir, vouloir join closely with a fol- 
lowing infinitive, and often have almost the value of auxiliary 
verbs. The English may use the perfect infinitive after some 
similar verbs, but the French nearly always retains the present 
infinitive and varies the first verb to express the tense desired. 



J'aurais d^ le dire* 
II aurait f allu le dire* 

Vous auriez pu le persuader 
Nous aurions voulu rester 
plus longtemps 



I ought to have said it 
You (or I, he, she, they, according to 
the context) ought to have said it 
You could have persuaded him 
We should have liked to stay longer 



a. Devoir has various shades of meaning. It usually implies duty, obli- 



gation, probability, or necessity. 

Les forts doivent respecter 

les droits des faibles 
n devrait se taire 
Vous devez fttre fatigu^ 
n doit arriver demain 
n devait arriver hier 

n devra r^pondre 

J'ai d^ partir sans vous at- 

tendre 
n a dii perdre son chemin 



The strong should (ought to) re- 
spect the rights of the weak 

He should (ought to) keep quiet 

You must be tired 

He should (is to) arrive to-morrow 

He should have arrived (was to 
arrive) yesterday 

He will have to answer 

I had to start without waiting for 
you 

He must have lost his way 



b. Falloir indicates necessity. Note that devoir also can indicate neces- 
sity. This necessity is at times distinguished from that indicated by falloir 
by being the result of duty or obligation. There is frequently, however, no 

* Je devais le dire, II fallait le dire have the same meanings, but are 
less frequent. 
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difference in meaning, devoir being used in certain cases because it is a per- 
sonal verb and makes the statement clearer or simpler than the impersonal 
verb falloir. . Thus, if it is desirable to indicate the subject, Je devrai (or tu 
devras, etc.) Itii parler, / shall (or you will) have to speak to him, can replace 
U f audra Itii parler, It will he necessary to speak to him* So Nous avons 
d^ I'arrftter, We, had to stop him, can replace U a f allu I'arrftter, It was neces- 
sary to stop him.lf You must have got up early is either Vous avez d^ vous 
lever de bonne heure or II f aut que vous vous soyez lev^ de bonne heure. 

PASSIVE VOICE 

15. Infrequency of the Passive. The passive voice occurs 
far less frequently in French than in English, other constructions 
usually taking its place. The following are examples of its use: 

II a ^t^ tu6 par tin voleur He was killed by a thief 

Tous les soirs en rentrant 11 Every evening, when he comes home, 

est batttt par son p%re he is beaten by his father 

n fttt proclam6 vainqueur He was proclaimed victor 

n fttt d^cid6 qu'il partirait It was decided that he should start 

C'est ainsi que fut fond^ce It is thus that this vast empire was 

vaste empire foimded 

a. In most of the cases where Atre 4-a past participle occurs, the participle 
is a mere adjective, and the combination does not form a passive. In II 6tait 
enchants de nous voir. He was charmed to see us, 6tait is the verb and enchant^ 
is a predicate adjective meaning \xh& heureuz. Le vin est vers6 does not mean 
The wine is being poured out, but The wine is poured, is in the glass. 

b. In place of the passive the French nearly always uses the active. When 
no definite subject is named, on is used as subject. In translating into Eng- 
lish, the passive should as a rule be used. 

Un voleur I'a tu^, or ) -, 1 mi j u *i.- c 

^, ^ , . „ X. * f He was killed by a thief 

C'est un voleur qui Pa tue ) 

Tous les soirs, quand il rentre. Every evening, when he comes home, 

son p^e le bat his father beats him 

On le proclama vainqueur He was proclaimed victor 

On d^da qu'il partirait It was decided that he should start 

*I1 me faudra lui parler is not used; see § 63, la. II faudra que je lui 
parle could be used. 

t II a fallu que nous I'arrfttassions is not used; see § 69. 
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On chante cette chanson par- This song is sung everywhere 

tout 

Cast ainsi que se fonda (see It is thus that this vast empire was 

§ 18, c; or qu'on fonda) ce founded 



vaste empire 
La langue fran^aise se parle 

en Belgique, or 
On parle frangais en Belgique 



French is spoken in Belgium 



16. Agent with a Passive Verb. The noun naming the person 
who is the actor is accompanied by par or de. 

Par is usually employed when the verb indicates a physical 
activity, de when it indicates an emotion. 

n a 6t6 frapp€ par son fils He has been struck by his son 

n est respects de tout le monde He is respected by everyone 

Par is also usually employed when the verb refers to a specific 
occurrence, de when it represents a condition or state. 

Pour cette action il fut lou6 He was praised by his father for thb 

par son p^e deed 

Faisant toujours son devoir, il Since he always did his duty, he 

6tait loul de tout le monde was praised by everyone 

n fut accompagn^ par un He was accompanied by a friend 

ami 

Le roi est accompagn6 de sa The king is accompanied by his 
suite suite* 

a. It should be noted that the cases where de is employed are usually of 
the kind in which the verb is not really passive (see § 16, a). 

REFLEXIVE VERBS 

17. Definition. Reflexive verbs are those having as direct 
or indirect object a reflexive pronoun; that is, a pronoun which 
designates the same person or thing as the subject. 

U se blessera He will hurt himself 

Nous nous le disions We kept saying it to ourselves 

* It is the normal condition of a king to be accompanied by a suite. 
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a. The pronoun is me, te, nous, voub, or se. The auxiliary 
in the compound tenses is always 6tre, and a following past parti- 
ciple agrees with the reflexive pronoun if it is direct object (see 
§79). 

Us se sont blesses They have hurt themselves 

Nous nous le sommes dit We have said it to ourselves 

18. Accidental Reflexiyes. In most cases, reflexive verbs are 
simply ordinary verbs with a reflexive pronoun as direct or in- 
direct object. These are similar to English verbs used reflex- 
ively; e.g., 

aimer, love; s'aimer, love one^s self. 

appeler, call; s'appeler, call one^s self, be named. 

arrftter, (cause to) stop; s'arrfiter, {cause one^s self to) stop. 

coucher, put to bed; se coucher, put one^s self to bed, go to bed. 

tromper, deceive; se tromper, deceive one^s self, make a mistake. 

user, {cause to) wear out; shiser, {cause on£s self to) wear out. 



nuire k, do harm to; se nuire, do harm to one^s self 
parler H, speak to; se parler, speak to one^s self. 
plaire k, please; se plaire, please one^s self, take pleasure. 
rappeler quelque chose k, recall something to; se rappeler quelque 
chose, recall something {to one*s self). 

a. Reflexive pronouns may have a reciprocal meaning. 

Us s'aunent They love themselves, or They love 

each other 
Us se parlent They are talking to themselves, or 

They are talking to one another 

When there is need to make it clear that the reciprocal mean- 
ing is intended, several methods may be used: 

(i) Tun I'aatre, Tun k I'aatre, etc., may be added. 

Ds s'aiment Pun I'autre (les They love each other 

uns les autres) 
EUes se parlent Pune k Pautre They are talking to one another 

(les tmes auz autres) 
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(2) A number of verbs may have entre prefixed. 

Us s'entr'aiment They love each other 

Us s'entre-nuisent They harm each other 

(3) A qualifying expression may be added. 
Us s'aiment r^proquement They love each other 

b. Some verbs have a special meaning in the reflexive construction; e.g., 

attendre, wait for; s'attendre H, expect. 

battre, beat; se battre, fight. 

mettre, put; se mettre k, begin. 

sauver, save; se sauver, get away, run away. 

c. The reflexive is often used where in English a passive would be re- 
quired (see § 16). 

La langue fran^aise se parle French is spoken in Belgium 

en Belgique 
Le charbon se vend au poids Coal is sold by weight 
Ils'ytrouvede belles choses Some flne articles are to be found 

there 

19. Essential Reflexives. A number of verbs are always 
accompanied by a reflexive pronoun. This pronoun is the direct 
object.* 

Elle s'est moqu6e de vous She made fun of you 
lis s'en sont aii6s They have gone away 

Among the essential reflexive verbs are: 

s'absenter, absent one's s'emparer de, take posses- s'6vanou]r,/afn/, vanish. 

self. sion of se m^er de, distrust. 

s'agenouiller, kneel. s'enfuir, take to flight. se moquer de, laugh at. 

s'en aller, go away. s'ensuivre, foUow, result. se repentir, repent. 

s'&rier, cry out. s'envoier, fly away. 

a. When the past participle of a reflexive verb is used as 
an adjective, the reflexive pronoun is omitted. (For the omis- 

* Except in s'arroger, arrogate. Us se sont arrog^ ce privil^e, They 
have arrogated this privilege to themselves. 
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sion of the reflexive pronoun with an infinitive after taire, see 

§ 10, s.) 

XJne femme 6vanouie A woman in a faint 

Les oiseauz sont envol^s The birds are flown, i.e., gone* 

b. The English also has a few essential reflexive verbs, such as to absent, 
to betake, to bestir, to demean. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS 

20, Real Impersonal Verbs. When the speaker does not 
wish to attempt to name the subject that is acting, he uses the 
neuter il, it, and the verb is termed impersonal. 

1. The most frequent occurrence of the impersonal construc- 
tion is with verbs asserting the state of the weather. 

II pleut It is raining 

II tonne It is thundering 

II gelait It was freezing 

II d6ghleTA It will thaw 

II a neig^ It has snowed 

a. Faire is used impersonally referring to weather and timet 

II fait beau, or ) It is fine weather (literally, Some- 

II fait beau temps ) thing is causing fine weather) 

II f era froid It will be cold 

II f aisait bon It was pleasant 

II a fait du vent It has been windy 

n faisait nuit It was dark 

Quel temps fait-il? What is the weather? 

II se fait tard It is getting late 

II se fait nuit Night is coming on 

2. Chief among other impersonal verbs are: tt y a, there is, 
there are (literally, it has there) ; il s'agit de and il y va de, it is 
a question. 

* Envol^s is here an adjective. The birds have flown away is Les oiseauz 
se sont envoUs (see § 13, 2). 

t For impersonal faire -f adjective -f infinitive (D fait cher vivre, etc.), 
see § 06, 4(4)0. 
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II y a beaucoup d'habitants 
dans cette ville 

II y avait un monsieur k la 
porte 

II n'y aura pas de danger 

Qu'est-ce qu'il y a de nou- 
veau, mesdames? 

Combien y a-t-il d'ici k votre 
maison? 

II doit y avoir tine explica- 
tion de ce fait 

II s'agit de votre bonheur 



There are a great many inhabitants 

in this city 
There was a gentleman at the door 

There will be no danger 
What news is there? 

How far is it from here to your 

house? 
There ought to be an explanation 

of this fact 
It is a question of your happiness; 

Your happiness is involved 



a. There is, there are can be translated by il y a only when no emphasis 
rests on the word there. When there is emphasized, that is, when it means 
at that place, the phrase there is, there are is rendered by voilA. 

VoilA sa voiture There is his carriage 

b. n y a is often used in expressions for measuring time. II y a . . . que 
gives the length of time an activity has been going on. (For the tense, see 
i 26, i; § 32, I.) n y a, without que, gives the time that has elapsed since 
the activity occurred. 



II y a un mois que je le 

connais 
II y aura un mois demain 

que je suis malade 
Je Pai vu ii y a quelques 

heures 



I have known him for a month 

To-morrow I shall have been sick a 

month 
I saw him a few hours ago 



c. Instead of il y a, il est is sometimes used for there is, there are. This 
is literary rather than conversational. 

II est des v^ritfo qu'on ne There are some truths that ought 
doit pas dire not to be told 



31. Verbs with // as Anticipatory Subject. Except in the 
cases described in the last paragraph, if neuter il is used as sub- 
ject, the construction is not really impersonal, and the il merely 
serves to take the place of a subject that follows the verb. 
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II vaut mieuz partir It is better to start (To start is 

better) 
II importe que vous le sa- It is important that you know it 

chiez, men ami 
II se peut qu'elles soient ar- It may be that they have arrived 

II est Evident que vous r6us- It is evident that you will succeed 

sirez 

II est six heures It is six o'clock 

Alors il est arrive piusieurs Then there ^;rived several children 

enfants (see § 22, i) 

a, n faut can also be classed here.* 

li lui faut des livres Books are necessary to him; He 

needs books 
II me faut r^sister It is necessary for me to resist; I 

must resist 
II faut qu'elle viemie It is necessary that she come; She 

must come 

Notice the object pronoun occurring with il faut. 

Donnez-lui ces livres; il les Give him these books; it is neces- 

lui faut sary for him [to have] them 

R^sistez; il le faut Resist; it is necessary [to do] so 

J'ai tout ce qu'il me faut I have everything that it is neces- 

sary for me [to have] 

b. Anticipatory il is sometimes omitted. 

meux vaut partir It is better to set out 

N'importe ce qu'il en pense It makes no difference what he 

thinks of it 

AGREEMENT OF VERB WITH ITS SUBJECT 

22. Simple Subject. 

I. When 11 is subject, the verb is always singtdar, even if the 
logical subject is plural. 

n est arrive des Allemands Some Germans have arrived 

* Some authorities class il faut as a real impersonal verb. In that case, 
n faut register means: // (=the situation) requires a resisting. 
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2. When ce is subject, the verb is put by attraction in the 
plural if a predicate nominative in the third person plural fol- 
lows it. 



But 



Ce sont mes livres 
Sont-ce leurs enfants? 
Ce sont euz 
C'6taient elles 

C'est nous 
Cast vous % 



These are my books 
Are these their children? 
It is they 
It was they 

It is we 
It is you 



a. This rule is not infrequently neglected and the verb left singular, espe- 
cially when the ce follows the verb. 

b. The verb in the phrase si ce n'est always remains singular. 

Qui pourra le sauver, si ce Who can save him, if not his friends ? 
n'est ses amis? 

c. The verb after ce is not made plural if the predicate noun gives a 
measure of time, quantity, or price. 



Quelle heure est-ce que j 'en- 
tends sonner? — C'est diz 
heures 

Combien cette canne cotite- 
t-elle? — C'est diz francs, 
monsieur 



What is the hour I hear striking? 

— It is ten 

How much does this cane cost? 

— It is ten francs 



3. When a collective noun in the singular is subject, the verb 
is put in the singular. 

Le peuple le comprend The common people understand him 

Tout le monde y va Everybody goes there 

Une foule est accourue A crowd gathered 

a. When a collective subject in the singular, such as foule, partie, grand 
nombre, moiti^, etc., is followed by de+a noun in the plural which indicates 
the class of which the subject forms a part, the verb is put in the plural, unless 
the speaker is thinking of the collective subject rather than of the separate 
individuals that compose it. 

Une foule d'enfants le sui- A crowd of children were following 

vaient him 

Une foule d'enfants, compo- A crowd of children, composed of 

s6e de ses 61dves, le suivait his pupils, was following him 
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b. When an adverb of quantity, such as beaucoup, peu, combien, or que = 
combien, is followed by de+ plural noun, the verb is plural. La plupart is 
treated in the same way. 

Beaucoup de gens pen sent Many people think this way 

ainsi 
La plupart de ses voisins le Most of his neighbors hate him 

haissent 

c. The verb after plus dhm, more than one, is put in the singular. 

Plus d'un danger nous a me- More than one danger has threat 
nacfo ened us 

!33. Compound Subject. When two or more subjects occur, 
they usually form a plural idea and take a plural verb. If the 
subjects are of different persons, the first person takes precedence 
over the second, and the second over the third. 

Vous et lui vous'i' irez You and he will go 

Ni toi ni moi nous* n'avons Neither you nor I could protect him 

pu le prot^er 
Le vent et la neige sont ar- The wind and the snow have come 

riv^ 

a. When the subjects are joined by ou or by ni . . . ni, the plural is 
usually employed imless one subject excludes the other. Even then the plural 
should be used if the subjects are of different persons, but in this case th^ 
thought is usually expressed some other way. 

Le pto ou le fils sont tou- The father or the son is always sick 

jours malades 
Ri IHm ni I'autre ne sont Neither one is very strong 

trha forts 
Lui ou sa SGBur (and ITi lui He or his sister (Neither he nor his 

ni sa sceur ne) sera le pre- sister) will be the first to arrive 

mier k arriver 



Lui ou moi f erons cela He or I will do that 

Tu ne seras pas le premier Neither you nor I will be the first 

ni moi non plus 

Le premier, ce sera toi ou lui You or he will be the first 

* Subjects of different persons are usually repeated by the plural of the 
conjunctive pronoun that sums up these persons. 
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b. When a compound subject is summed up by a word in the singular, 
the singular of the verb is used. 

Les maisons, les rues, les ha- Houses, streets, inhabitants, every- 
bitants, tout avait chang6 thing had changed 

c. When no conjunction is used between subjects in the singular, the 
verb is not infrequently put in the singular. 

Son ^nergie, son courage, son His energy, courage, devotion makes 
d6vouement nous le rend him indispensable to us 
indispensable 

INDICATIVE MOOD 

34. The indicative mood represents the predicate as being 
a reality. The speaker assumes that the statement is true. This 
may simply mean that he has no desire to raise the question 
whether it is true or not. Si vons venes' demain, vous me verres 
means: Taking for granted thai you will be here to-morrow, you 
will see me. The indicative occurs in declarations, exclamations, 
and questions, and in principal and subordinate clauses. 

a. The use of the indicative in conditions contrary to fact or probability 
(S'il 6tait ici, il me verrait, If he were here, he would see me^ etc.; see § 62) 
arose by the influence of the other types of conditional sentences. 

Tenses of the Indicative 

PRESENT 

S5. Ordinary Use. The present tense (Le present) places the 
activity in present time, and, like the English present, includes 
statements expressing general truths, and statements applying 
to a period of time extending over the present. 

n est huit heures It is eight o'clock 

La nuit torn be Night is falling 

II fait froid en hiver It is cold in winter 

Les bateaux par tent trois fois The boats leave three times a week 
par semaine 
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26. Special Required Uses. The present must also be used: 

I. For Pasi Activity continuing into the Present 

The present is used for past activity continuing into the 
present; for what has been and still is. (The English here uses 
the present perfect tense.) This occurs chiefly with depnis, dis,* 
il 7 a . . . que, voici . . . que, voil^ . . . que. 

Depuis quand fttes-vous id, How long have you been here? 

monsieur? 

Je suis ici depuis mardi, ma- I have been here since Tuesday 

dame 

n y a un mois que je voy- I have been traveling for a month 

age 

VoilA quinze jours que je Here I have been waiting for him 

r attends^ et U n'est pas two weeks, and he has not come 

encore venu yet 

Voici trois ans qu'eUe n'ha- She no longer lives in the city, and 

bite plus la ville has not for now three years 

a. Students who find difficulty in recognizing this class of sentences 
when they are negative will be aided by comparing the corresponding affirm- 
ative sentences. 

Je ne suis pas depuis long- I have not been long in America 
temps en Am^rique 
(Compare: Je suis depuis longtemps en Am6rique, / have been in 
America a long time.) 

But Je ne I'ai pas vu depuis son I have not seen him since his ar- 
arriv6e rival 

(Compare: Je I'ai vu depuis son arriv6e, / have seen him since his 
arrival.) 

2. For the Future after si in Logical Conditional Clauses 

As in English, the present is used instead of the future, 
after d in logical conditional clauses (see § 62, i). 

Si je vous vols demain, je If I see you to-morrow, I shall give 
vous donnerai son adresse you his address 

* Dhs has the same meaning as depuis, but is far less frequent. 
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a. After si meaning whether, the usual laws of tense hold. 

Je me demande si elle nous I wonder whether she will write us 
6crira 

b. The English often uses the present for the future in other types of 
subordinate clauses. This is not permissible in French (see § 28, a). 

37. Special Permissible Uses. The present may be used: 

I. In Place of a Past 

The historical present, or lively representation of a past by 
means of the present tense, is used far more than in English, and 
is a characteristic of French style, especially in narration. There 
often occurs, in the midst of a narrative, a shift from past to his- 
torical present, or vice versa, so that a monotonous recurrence 
of the same tense endings is obviated. The historical present is 
also frequently used throughout a whole piece of narration. It 
is common in both literature and conversation. In the main, in 
translating into English from the French, it should be avoided. 

Mais sur la place ie tumulte augmente. Des coups de feu sont 
tirds sans qu'on sache bien d'oti lis partent. A la faveur du 
trouble, nombre de gardes nationauz forcent les portes de llidtel 
de ville et se r^pandent dans les salles. La manifestation 
tourne en revolution. 

a. When the historical present is used in the principal clause, 
other tenses in the sentence are usually made to correspond. 

Les Prussiens venaient de prendre Longwy; le bruit se r^pand qu'ils 
sont dans Verdun. On propose dans I'Assembl^ de se retirer 
au delll de la Loire. Danton d^montre que livrer Paris, c'est 
livrer la France. 

Imperfects and pluperfects are, however, often retained, espe- 
cially in clauses which depend on some other part of the sentence 
than the verb. 

Sitdt que le mar6chal de Tallard apprend que Marlborough attaque 
son aile, il y court: il trouve une action furieuse engag^e, la 
cavalerie frangaise trois fois rallile, et trois fois pouss6e. II va vers 
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le village de Blenheim, oh il avait post6 vingt-sept bataillons et 
douze escadrons. C'^tait une petite ann6e s6par6e: elle faisait 
tin feu continuel sur celle de Marlborough. De ce village, oh il 
donne ses ordres, il revole k i'endroit oh Marlborough, avec de 
la cavalerie et des bataillons entre les escadrons, poussait la cava- 
lerie frangaise. 

2. In Place of a Near FtUure 

Sometimes, as in English, the present is used in the place 
of a near future. 

Je reviens dans deux jours I return (= shall return) in two days 

FUTURE 

28. Ordinary Use. The future tense (le tntur) places the 
activity in future time. 

Nous le verrons tout k We shall see him presently 

llieure 
J'esp^e que vous viendrez, I hope you will come 

mademoiselle 
Dites-moi si vous irez Tell me whether you will go 

a. In subordinate clauses with the indicative, the French, 
unlike the English, demands the future tense for future time. 
(Clauses of condition form an exception; see § 26, 2.) 

Quand vous y arriverez, il When you arrive, he will be gone 

sera parti 
Je I'aimerai tant que je vi - I shall love him as long as I live 

vrai 
Le mois prochain, pendant Next month, while you are in the 

que vous serez H la cam- country, I shall have to work 

pagne, je devrai travailler 
Elle parlera comme elle vou- She will talk as she wants to 

dra 
Vous toirez ce qu'il vous You will write what you please 

plaira 
n trouvera des amis dans He will find friends in all the cities 

toutes les villes qu'il visi- he visits 

tera 
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b. English 'will' may denote futurity or volition. When 
denoting volition, it is not to be translated by the French future. 

He will not obey U n'ob6ira pas 

He TviU not obey II ne veut pas ob6ir 

c. As in English, the future tense is often expressed by the 
verb to g(?+ infinitive. 

Vous allez voir cequ'il dira You are going to see what he will say 

Qttand il partira Pann^ pro- When he starts next year, I am 

chaine, je vais I'accom- going to go with him 

pagner 

d. The future tense may have shades of meaning resembling 
devoir, vouloir, poavoir+ infinitive. The English has some similar 
constructions. 

J'avouerai (or Je dois I must confess I was afraid 

avouer) que j 'avals peur 
Quel nom est-ce que j'an- What name must I annoimce? 

noncerai (or je dois an- 

noncer) ? 
Ainsi vous laisserez (or vous So you will let thb opportunity es- 

voulez laisser) 6chapper cape 

cette occasion 
Vouscroirez (or Vous pouvez You may believe what you will 

croire) ce que vous voudrez 

29. Special Permissible Uses. The future may be used: 

I. Wilh Imperative Value 

As in English, the future occurs rather frequently with the 
value of an imperative. 

Tu ne tueras point Thou shalt not kill 

Vous n'irez pas You shall not go 

Vous demanderez k le voir Ask to see him 

2. For a Supposition referring to Present Time 

Occasionally, the future occurs for a supposition referring to 
present time. Such a future is found only with the verbs dtre 
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and avoir, to express an inference drawn from a preceding state- 
ment (For a similar use of the future perfect, see § 30, b.) 

Sll n'est pas parti, c'est qu'il If he has not started, it must be that 
sera rnalade he is sick 

It would also be correct to say: c'est qu'il doit 6tre rnalade, or c'est 
sans doute qu'il est malade, or 11 faut qu'il soit malade. 

3. For the Fuiure from a Past Standpoint 

Occasionally, the future occurs for the future from a past 
standpoint. (Prophetic future.) This occurs chiefly in historical 
writings, in places where we might have the conditional tense 
(see § 46) or a past tense. The speaker for the moment places 
himself at the standpoint of the events he is narrating, and from 
that standpoint all subsequent events are still in the future. 

A cette 6poque 11 travaillait k At that epoch he was woiking to 

faire voter tine loi dont have a law passed, the application 

plus tard 11 sera (or serait, of which he was (or was going to 

or allait 6tre, or fut) le be, or was destined to be) the first 

premier k condamner I'ap- to condenm 
plication 

FUTURE PERFECT 

30. Ordinary Use. The future perfect tense (le fntur anM- 
rieur) is used to indicate that the activity will be complete at some 
time in the future. 

Dans diz minutes 11 aura In ten minutes he will have finished 

fini de manger eating 

n travaillera mieuz quand ses He will work better when his com- 

compagnons seront ar- panions have come 

riv6s 

n saura ce que vous aurez He will know what you (will) have 

fait done 

a. The English uses the present perfect for the future perfect 
in subordinate clauses. The French does not, except in clauses 
of condition (see § 26, 2; § 28, a). 
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Qoand vous aurez dormi, When you have slept, you will feel 

vous irez mieux better 

Vous pouvez y aller di- You can go there Sundayi if you 

manche, si vous ne Pavez have not done so previously 

pas fait auparavant 

b. The future perfect may be used for a supposition referring to past 
time. (For a similar use of the future, see § 29, 2.) 

Regardez comme Pherbe s'est See how the grass has dried; the 

dea86ch6e; le jardinier aura gardener must have forgotten to 

oubli^ de Parroser water it 

TiensI il n'est pas chez lui? What, he b not at home? Then he 

Alors il sera parti pour must have started for the sea- 

les plages shore 

IMPERFECT 

31. Ordinary Use. The imperfect tense (I'imparfait) is used 
to stress the continuance or repetition in the past of an action 
or state. The activity, viewed from a standpoint in the past, 
was occurring, was going on.* Thus its duration tends to be 
undetermined, rather than marked by definite limits. The 
imperfect is therefore frequent in descriptions and portrayals 
of custom, and may even be termed the descriptive tense. It 
may often be translated by the English periphrases used to stress 
continuance or repetition or customary action in the past. H 
mangeait is equal to he ate in the sense he was eating, or he was 
accustomed to eat, he used to eat. 

Continued action: 

Quand tous les autres avaient When all the others had finbhed, he 

fini, il mangeait encore was still eating 

n arriva pendant que je par- He arrived while I was talking 
lais 

Pendant que je par la is, il While I was talking, he was writing 
^crivait 

* Thus the imperfect may be termed a present in the past. Instead of 
looking backward to the past occurrences, the speaker moves himself in 
thought to the time when they were occurring, and takes the standpoint of 
a contemporary spectator. 
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Je pensais qu'elle lisait I thought she was reading 

Un moment je crus qu'elle For a moment I believed that she 

songeait was dreaming 

Les Grecs aimaient la mu- The Greeks loved music 

sique 

Repeated action: 

n mangeait du poisson tous He was accustomed to eat fish every 

les vendredis Friday 

Les bateaux partaient trois The boats left three times a week 

f ois par aemaine 

a. When the imperfect is used, the thought is centered on 
the continuance or the repetition, and in consequence the imper- 
fect does not indicate whether the activity came to an end. This 
fact furnishes a convenient test as to whether the imperfect is the 
proper tense. Some other tense than the imperfect must be 
used if it is the intention of the speaker to indicate that the 
activity came to an end at some time in the past, or if something 
in the same clause actually indicates this. 

Le lundi suivant, k deux heures The following Monday, at exactly 
precises, 11 entrait chez two o'clock, he was entering his 

son ami friend's house 

(He may have been stopped before he got in. H entra would mean he 
entered, he went into.) 

n s'avanfait quand il m'a- He was advancing when he per- 
per^t ceived me 

(No indication whether he ceased advancing after perceiving me. II 
s'avanga would mean he advanced y he moved forward.) 

Autrefois ilm'aimait He loved me formerly 

(There is no indication in this statement as to whether or not he later 
ceased to love me. Autrefois il m'aima, Formerly he loved me, would imply 
that his love has now ceased.) 

II m'aima it alors comme un He used to love me then like a 
fr^re, mais maintenant il brother, but now he detests me 
me d^teste 
(It is only by the additional statement in the new clause that we learn 
his sentiments have changed. In II m'aima longtemps comme un frto. For 
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a long time he loved me like a hroiher, the imperfect would be incorrect, because 
the word longtemps, occurring in the same clause, shows that the love ceased 
when a certain period had expired.) 

H mange ait du poisson tous He ate fish every Friday 
les vendredis 
(The imperfect would be incorrect in Pendant deux mois 11 mangw dn 
poisson tous les vendredis; see § 38, a.) 

b. In certain instances the imperfect occurs where normally, according 
to the ordinary rules, the past definite might be expected. The past definite 
is the narrative tense, the imperfect the descriptive tense, and the use of the 
latter, when the former might be expected, immobilizes the action and brings 
it before the hearer's eyes as in a picture. This pictorial imperfect is some- 
times employed when a series of verbs names a succession of activities, and 
then has the striking result of hastening instead of retarding the action; for, in 
order that all the activities may be represented in a single picture, they must 
follow each other with such rapidity that they shall seem to be simultaneous. 

Suffitl s'6cria Sturel, qui ras- "Enough!" cried out Stiu:el, who 

semblait son chapeau, sa picked up his hat, cane, gloves, 

canne, ses gants, payait, paid, got up, got out 
ae levait, d^campait 

II n'avait pas fait diz pas. He had not gone ten steps, when he 

qull s'arr6tait, battait stopped, beat the air with his 

I'air de ses deux bras, et arms, and fell suddenly to the 

tombait dhin seul coup ground 
par terra 

32. Special Required Use. The imperfect must also be used: 

For a Previous Activity cotUinuit^g itUo a Time in iie Past 

The imperfect is used for a previous activity continuing into 
a time in the past; for what had been and still was. (The 
English here uses the pluperfect.) This is exactly parallel to 
the use of the present tense for what has been and still is (see 
§ 26, i), and occurs with the same expressions. 

Depuis quand 6tiez-vous ici? How long had you been here? 
n y avait un mois que je I had been traveling for a month 
voyageais 
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VoiUtquinze jours que je I'at- I had been waiting for him two 
tendais whole weeks 

a. Further special required use. For the imperfect in conditional or 
concessive clauses introduced by si and contrary to fact or to probability, 
see § 62, 2 and 3. 

33. Special Pennissible Use. The imperfect may be used: 

For the Perfect Conditional 

The imperfect is occasionally used for the perfect conditional, 
in the conclusion of a past condition contrary to fact, or after 
8aii8 (see § 62, 2b, (2)).* The pluperfect in the clause of condi- 
tion may remain, or it too may be changed to the imperfect. 
Similar substitutions sometimes occur in English. 

1^ j'avais dit un mot (or Si If I had said a word, I was done for 

je disais un mot), j'^tais 

perdu 
Sans moi, il s'^chappait But for me he would have escaped 

PAST INDEFINITE 

34. Ordinary Use. The past indefinite tensef (le pa886 in- 
d6fim) is employed of a past action, but stresses that the action 
is complete at the present time. 

Les autres travaillent encore, The others are still at work, but we 

mais nous avons fini have finbhed 

J'ai vu votrc ami, monsieur, I have seen your friend, but I do 

mais je ne le connais pas not know him 

a. The past indefinite is especially apt to be employed when 
an expression of time which names a period that belongs to or 
includes the present day unites the past action with the present 

* Since with the imperfect the speaker assumes the attitude of a spectator, 
the imperfect is the more vivid construction, and serves to stress the belief 
in the absolute certainty of the event named, save for the interruption as given. 

t Also called the second perfect, the logical perfect, the present perfect, 
the compound preterit. 
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time {to-day y this morningy last night, when it can be translated 
by cette nuit, this week, this year, the present century , etc.). 

J^y suis alU ce matin I went there this morning 

J'ai peu dormi cette nuit I slept little last night 

n a plu beaucoup cette ann6e It has rained a great deal this year 

Le siMe actuel a commence The present century began the first 

le premier jour de I'ann^ day of the year 1901 

1901 

b. The past indefinite must be used when completion at the present 
time is stressed, but its use b often extended to cases in which completion in 
the present exists, but is not stressed. Literary French limits this extension to 
an assertion made, not as one of a series of events, but as a detached statement. 

Alexandre a conquis le Alexander conquered the world. 

monde. Comment peut-on How can hb greatness be denied ? 

nier sa grandeur? 

(Compare: Alexandre conquit le monde, mais aprte sa mort son empire 

ne dura pas, Alexander conquered the world, but after his death his empire 

did not last.) 

Le premier c&ble t^l^;ra- The first submarine cable was laid 
phique sous-marin a 6t€ in 185 1 

pos€ en 1851 
(Compare: Le premier c&ble soUs-marin fut pos6 en 1851, mais ce 
n'^tait qu'en 1858 que I'on ^tablit la communication t€16graphique entre 
I'Europe et PAm^que, The first submarine cable was laid in 1851, but it 
was only in 1858 that telegraphic communication was established between 
Europe and America.) 

c. Just as the present is sometimes used for the future (see § 27, 2), so 
the past indefinite sometimes occurs for the future perfect. (This is always 
the case in logical conditions and concessions introduced by si; see § 62, i.) 

Attendez; j'ai fini dans un Wait; I shall have finbhed in a 
moment moment 

35. Special Required Use. The past indefinite must also 
be used: 

In Conversational Style, for the Pa^t Definite 

The past indefinite is used, in conversation and letter-writing, 
instead of the past definite (see § 39), which should not be 
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employed except when literary style is demanded. Thus, in con- 
versation, the past indefinite is the tense for all assertions refer- 
ring to the past except those where the imperfect is demanded 
by the rules given above (§§ 31-33), or the pluperfect by the 
rules given below (§§ 41-43). 

L'airn^ demise mon fils est Last year my son fell ill. The doc- 

tomb€ malade. Les m6de- tors sent him to Switzerland, where 

cins Pont envoys en he spent two months before re- 

Suisse, oii il a pass6 deux covering 
mois avant de se r6tablir 

a. It should not be forgotten that in conversation the his- 
torical present (§ 27, i) serves almost as frequently as the past 
indefinite to take the place of the past definite, and that it is also 
quite common in literary style. 

PAST DEFINITE 

36. Ordinary Use. The past definite tense* (le pa886 d6fini) 
represents past action, but does not stress either that the action 
is continued or repeated, or that it is complete at the present 
time. The imperfect (§ 31) stresses duration or repetition, the 
past indefinite, in its original value (§ 34), stresses the relation to 
present time; when neither of these is stressed, the past definite 
is the form which expresses past time. 

A positive test for the past definite can also be given. It is 
the true past tense, and represents a looking backward. Thus 
the past definite, tending to sum up and to give a comprehensive 
view, implies that the action was completed, came to an end. 
This applies to all cases of the past definite except, perhaps, that 
given in § 37, 4. The imperfect, on the other hand, fixes the 
thought of the hearer on the continuance or the repetition of the 
activity, and leaves unsettled the question of when and whether 
it was completed. 

"** Also called the first perfect, the historical perfect, the narrative past, 
the simple preterit, the aorist. 
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The above is the law for literary French. For the absence 
of the past definite from French conversation, see § 39. 

37. Various Values of the Past Definite. The past defi- 
nite, which is the true past tense, lends itself to a variety of uses. 
Chief among these are the following: 

1. The past definite is well adapted to the narration of a 
series of past events. In narration the occurrence of the facts is 
what is emphasized, and even if the events were of long duration, 
this is not what the speaker, as a rule, desires to stress. Thus 
the past definite is much employed in historical narrative. A 
series of past definites indicates that the events followed one after 
the other, unless there is something in the context to show they 
were contemporaneous. 

Alors ils quitt^rent la salle Then they left the hall and repaired 

et se rendirent sur le to the quay, where their friends 

quai, oii leurs amis les at- were waiting for them. They 

tendaient. Ils s'embarqud- embarked together, and the ship 

rent ensemble et aussit6t started at once 
le navire partit 

Bonaparte partagea ses sol- Bonaparte divided his soldiers into 

dats en trois colonnes: Bon, three columns: Bon marched on 

avec la premito, march a the right with the first; Kl€ber 

k droite; Kl^ber, avec la se- marched in the center with the 

conde, march a au centre; second; Menou advanced on the 

Menou, avec la troisi^me, left with the third 
8' a vans a k gauche 

(In this sentence the opening statement indicates that the action of the 
verbs which follow is contemporaneous.) 

2. Naturally, the past definite is used if it is desired to bring 
out the non-duration, or if the non-duration is evident. 

Dte qull entendit ce cri, il As soon as he heard this cry, he 

s»arr6ta stopped 

La bombe ^clata The bomb exploded 

(La bombe 6clatait would mean: The bomb was on the point oj exploding.) 
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3. The past definite is well adapted to express the carrying 
of an action through to completion. 

Petit k petit les ateliers se Little by little the workshops be- 
vid^rent came empty 

(Se vidaient would mean: were becoming empty.) 

a. From this power to stress completion, the past definite of devoir, 
pouvoir, falloir takes on a special meaning. Je dus=^/ was my duty (and 
I did it); je pus=/ was able {and I did it); il fallut=i/ was necessary (and 
was done). 

n dut aller He had to go; He was forced to go 

(He actually went. II devait aller means: // was his duty to go; he may 
or may not have gone.) 

4. Some verbs by the side of their usual meaning have an 
inchoative meaning, marking the beginning of the action. This 
meaning is rare outside of the past definite, but is not infrequent 
there. (Preceding action, if interrupted by such a past definite, 
is expressed by the imperfect.) 

Nous attendions sa r^ponse, We were waiting for his answer, but 
mais il se taisait. Tout k he was silent. Suddenly he spoke 

coup il par la (= began to speak, broke the 

silence) 

a. In some cases this inchoative meaning is translated in English by a dif- 
ferent verb. Thus the past definite of avoir, savoir, connaltre, 6tre may mean : 
j'eus=/ received; je sus=/ learned; je coimus=/ realized; jc fus==/ became. 

Les biens du meunier furent The miller's property was divided 

partagfe entre ses fils. among his sons. The eldest re- 

L'ain^ eut le moulin, le ceived the mill, the second the 

second eut I'lUie, et le plus donkey, and the youngest received 

jeune n'eut que le chat only the cat 

5. The past definite may be used to sum up a number of 
actions that have been mentioned, for the stress is not on the time 
consumed, but on the fact established. When one brother after 
the other had tried to break a bundle of sticks. La Fontaine says: 

Tous perdirent leur temps; All lost their time; the bundle re- 
le faisceau r^sista sisted 
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6. The past definite may simply serve to bring out that an 
activity lies wholly in the past. It is then usually contrasted 
with an activity that is present or future. 

n fut tout-puissant; personne He was (once) all-powerful; no one 
ne le craint plus fears him any longer 

(h &€t€ tout-puissant means nearly the same thing, but in literary usage 
stresses the present termination rather than the past existence of his power.) 

7. When the past definite is used for two contemporaneous 
actions, it is because they are conceived of as simply two points 
of time exactly coinciding. 

Lliorloge sonna cinq heures The dock struck five just as he got 
quand il se leva up 

The meaning is different if you say: L'horloge sonnait (was striking) 
dnq heures quand il se leva, or: Lliorloge sonna cinq heures pendant qull 
se leva it (was getting up), or: L'horloge sonnait (was striking) cinq heures 
pendant qull se leva it (was getting up). 

38. Remarks on the Past Definite. 

a. When a limit is set to the time an action was continued, 
the past definite is used, no matter how great the duration. 
Further, if an action was repeated, the past definite is used, pro- 
vided a limit is set to the times it was repeated (see § 31, a). 

Continued action: 

Lundi il travailla jusqu'll Monday, he Worked until midnight 
minuit 
(But: Lundi il travaillait quand j'arrivai, Monday y he was working when 
I arrived.) 

Pendant cinquante ans il ha- During fifty years he lived in the 

bita la m6me maison same house 

Je Pattendis longtemps I waited a long time for him 

EUe n'eut jamais de r^ponse She never received an answer 

Repeated action: 

Pendant le mois de Janvier il During the month of January, he 
travailla chaque jour jus- worked every day until midnight 

qu'ft minuit 
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(But: Dtravaillait tous les jours jusqu'ft minuit, He worked every day 
until midnight; imperfect, because a limit is not set to the number of days the 
action was repeated.) 

Plusieurs fois il sortit sans Several times he went out without 
parapluie an umbrella 

b. Notice that verbs whose meaning in itself implies continua- 
tion, such as dnrer, Ictst, rester, remaitiy do not on that account 
necessarily take the imperfect. 

Elle resta trois jours She stayed three days 

Je partis, mais ils raster ent I left, but they remained (stayed it 

out) 
(The 'remaining' was carried to completion. Quand je partis, ils res - 
taient means: When I left, they were lingering.) 

Ce sumom lui resta Thb nickname stuck to him 

Son voyage dura huit jours His trip lasted a week 

Malgr^ les soins des m6de- In spite of the doctors' care, his 

cins, son mal dura disease persisted (held out) 

c. Notice that in some cases the choice of the tense depends on the point 
of view of the speaker. 

Napoleon f ut un grand g6n6- Napoleon was a great general 
rai 
(Sums up the verdict of history. The speaker is looking back on Na- 
poleon's life as a completed whole.) 

Lliistoire de ses guerres d6- The history of his wars proves that 
montre que Napolten €tait Napoleon was a great general 

un grand gisniml 

(The thought is directed to the series of events which gave proof of his 
greatness.) 

Napolten €tait corse Napoleon was a Corsican 

« 

39. Disappearance of the Past Definite. The past definite 
has become a dead form in actual speech. In the written language, 
it is still entirely common, and in formal addresses an orator will 
employ it, but elsewhere, in the spoken language and in familiar 
writing, such as letters, it is ^most entirely replaced by the past 
indefinite (§ 35) or by the historical present (§ 27, i). The latter 
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also often replaces it in the written language. French pupils are 
always taught at school the use of the past definite. Since it is 
absent from all forms of familiar speech, they would not spontane- 
ously employ it, and they need to command it for use in literary 
composition. Foreign students, whose practical needs are limited 
to conversation and letter-writing, should avoid it in speaking, 
and even in writing, except as an exercise in French literary style. 

40. Illustrative Example. The following passage will serve 
to illustrate the use of the narrative tenses. 



Literary and Conversational Style 


Literary Style 
Only 


' (Conversational Style 
Only 


(Historical Present) 


(Past Definite) 


(Past Indefinite) 


11 y a cinq ans, j'amvais d'lta- 


a, axnvais 


a, axnvais 


lie; j'^tais veuve depuis trois mois. 


^tais 


6teis 


J'habitais Thdtel Maurice. Un jour, 


hflbitais 


habiteis 


j'^tais all6e rue de Lille, et j'avais 


6tais all^, avais 


€taia all^, avais 


renvoy6 ma voiture. Je revenais 


renvo3r6, revenais 


renvoy6, revenais 


k pied, pour faire plaisir k mon 






m^decin, qui me dit toujours de 


dit 


dit 


marcher. J'arrivc au pont des 


arrivai 


suis amv^ 


Saints-Pbres; je ne savais pas qu'il 


savais 


savais 


fallait payer un sou pour passer 


fallflit 


fallflit 


dessus; un invalide court apr^s moi 


courut 


a coum 


et me demande mon sou. Je fouille 


demanda, fouillai 


a demande, al fouill^ 


dans ma poche; selon ma coutume. 


r 




je n'avaia pas d'argent sur moi. Je 


avais 


avais 


me mats k rire, Tinvalide croit que 


mis, crut 


suismise, a cm 


je me moque de lui et m'enjoint 


moquais, enjoignit 


moquais, a enjoint 


de revenir sur mes pas. En ce 






moment passe k c6t6 de moi un 


passa 


apass6 


monsieur qui avait ^y6 son sou, 


avait pay6 


avait pay6 


lui, qui 6tait dans son droit, et qui, 


€tait 


6tait 


voyant mon embarras, a dit ^ Tin- 


dit 


adit 


valide avec im geste magnifique: 







"Tenez, voilk votre sou, laissez 






passer mademoiselle." 


• 
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PLUPERFECT TENSES 

41. Classification. The French has three forms which take 
the place of the English pluperfect: the pluperfect (le plus- 
que-parf ait) , the past anterior (le pa8s6 ant^rienr), and the 
double compound pluperfect (le plus-que-parfait siireompos6). 
They are formed with the past participle of the verb, preceded 
by the 



imperfect 
past definite 
past indefinite 



of 



avoir f =pluperfect (j'avais parl6, j'^tais sorti, etc.) 
=past anterior (j'eus parl6, je fus sorti, etc.) 
== double compound pluperfect (j'ai eu parl6, j'ai 
M sorti, etc.). 



or 
toe 



All three denote that the activity was already completed at 
some point in the past. From a standpoint in the past, the activity 
was already past. 

42, Pluperfect and Past Anterior. The pluperfect tense places 
the activity in a period for which no definite time limit is indi- 
cated; the past anterior tense places it in a period for which 
such a limit is indicated. Like the past definite, the past ante- 
rior is used only in literary style. Even there it is less frequent 
than the pluperfect, and is hardly found outside of the fol- 
lowing cases: 

I. After aussitdt que, sitdt que, d^s que, as soon as; quand, 
lorsque, alors que, when; apr^s que, after; jusqu'ik ce que,* utUil. 
(Pluperfect for repeated action; elsewhere past anterior.) 

Chaque matin, aussitdt qu'il Every moming, as soon as he had 



avait fini son travail, ses 

amis anivaient 
Aussitdt qu'il cut fini son 

travail, ses amis arriv^ent 
Souvent, quand vous 6tiez 

parti, ils parlaient ensem- 



finbhed his work, his friends ar- 
rived 

As soon as he had finished his work, 
his friends arrived 

Often, when you were gone, they 
talked together 



ble 

♦ i.e., when it takes the indicative; see § 56, 5. 
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Qoand vous f^tes parti, ils When you had left, they talked to- 

parlftrent ensemble gether 

II resta chez moi jtisqu'ft ce He stayed at my home until my 

que mon m^decin I'eut doctor had ciu:ed him 

gu6ri 

2. After ik peine . . . qae, scarcely . . . when; ne . . . pas 
(+ encore, plus t6t, sitdt) . . . qne. (Pluperfect for a repeated 
action; pluperfect or past anterior elsewhere.) 

A peine avait-il par 16, que Scarcely had he spoken, when I 

je hii repondais would answer him 

A peine avait-il (or eut-il) Scarcely had he spoken, when I 

par II, que je ltd ripondis answered him 

n n'avait {or n'eut) pas en- He had not yet spoken, when I 

core par 16, que je le re- recognized him 

Gonnus 

3. When the time consumed in completing the action is 
named. (Past anterior or pluperfect.) 

H eut {or avait) bient6t lu la He had soon read the letter 

lettre 

En trois jours il eut {or In three days he had finished his 

avait) fini son travail* work 

43. Double Compound Pluperfect. The double compound 
pluperfect occurs chiefly in conversational French, and is rather 
infrequent even there. It may take the place of the past an- 
terior, which is not used in conversation. Frenchmen, how- 
ever, cast their spoken sentences in such a form that it rarely 
comes up. 

Aussit6t qu'il a eu fini son As soon as he had finished his work, 
travail, ses amis sont ar- hb friends arrived 

riv^s {or Aussitdt son travail 
fini, ses amis sont arrives) 

Quand vous avez 6t6 parti, When you had left, they talked to- 
ils ont parl€ ensemble {or gether 
lis ont parl€ ensemble apr^s 
votre depart) 
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CONDITIONAL 

44. Simple and Perfect Conditional. The conditional* has 
two forms: the simple conditional, usually called the conditional 
(le conditionnel: je parlerais, je partirais, etc.), and the perfect 
conditional (le conditionnel passd: j'anrais parl6, je serais parti, 
etc,). The perfect conditional stands in the same relation to the 
conditional as the future perfect stands to the future.f The 
simple conditional denotes an imcompleted activity; the perfect 
conditional, a completed activity. The conditional occurs in both 
principal and subordinate clauses. 

a. In principal clauses, the completion indicated by the per- 
fect conditional is completion in the present, or at a time named 
or implied. In subordinate clauses, it is completion in the present, 
or at a time named, or at the time of the principal verb. 

45. The Conditional both a Mood and a Tense. The condi- 
tional was originally a tense, and indicated chiefly time relations. 
It can still be employed as a tense, but in most of its present uses 
it has become a mood, and indicates the manner of the assertion. 

46. Conditional Tense. As a tense, tHe conditional is used 
for an activity which, viewed from a standpoint in the past, still 
belonged to the future. This use occurs mainly in subordinate 
clauses; sometimes in principal clauses. The conditional tense 
is always dependent on, or associated with, a verb in a past tense. 
Change this verb to a present, and the conditional becomes a 
future. 



I partirait _ , , ,.i start 

Je savais qu'il l*^ .^ ^. I knew he would \ , 

^ I serait parti I have 

Cf. Je sais qu'uP*''**''*' . [ I know he wiui 

{ sera parti, ) I 



started 
start, 
have started. 



* Also called future of the past, and imperfect of the future. The latter 
is a misnomer. 

t Or as the pluperfect to the past tenses, or as the past indefinite, in its 
present perfect meaning, to the present. 
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Son depart ne me rendait pas Hb departure did not make me sad; 

triste; dans quinze jours il in two weeks he would have fin- 

aurait fini son voyage, et ished his trip, and then he would 

alors il reviendrait chez come back to me 
moi 

a. The simple conditional is often replaced by the imperfect of alter + 
infinitive, just as a future can be replaced by the present of aller+ infinitive 
(see i 28, c). 

47. Conditional Mood. As a mood, the conditional makes 
an assertion as a possibility. The realization of this possibility 
depends on something else expressed or implied. 

The conditional mood is used: 

I. In the Conclusion of Conditional Sentences contrary to Fact 

or Probability 

The conditional is used in the conclusion of conditional sen- 
tences contrary to fact or to probability. (The condition is put in 
the imperfect or pluperfect; see § 62, 2-3.) The simple condi- 
tional is used for present or future time; the perfect conditional 
for past time. 

_. ( j'avais ) , ,. . x* t ( had ) . , , ^ i should 

Si ^ ., . > le hvre, je If I< , , , , } the book, I^ , , , 

( j'avais eu ) ' ' I had had ) ( should 

( le lirais read ) . 

( I'aurais lu have read ) 

Si votre boulanger devenait If your baker should become king, 

roi, il vous feral t ministre he would make you minister 

a. The condition may be represented, not only by a si clause, but by some 
other form of clause, or may be replaced by a phrase, or it may even be left 
entirely to be supplied (see § 63). 

Et quand cela serait vrai. And even if that should be true, I 

je n'h^terais pas should not hesitate 

Voulait-il de I'argent, il y If he wished money, there would be 

en aurait pour tous les deux some for both 

Celui qui le croirait serait Any one who believed it would be 

lui-m6me coupable guilty himself 
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En cherchant bien, il au- If he had hunted well, he could have 

rait pu me trouver found me 

Je dirais qu'il est Am&icain (If called on for my opinion,) I 

should say he is an American 
n aurait voulu le faire He would have liked to do it (if it 

had been practicable) 

b. Sentences occasionally occur with two clauses in the conditional mood 
joined by que, the principal clause appearing to represent a concession or 
condition, and the que clause the conclusion.''' 

Je lui donnerais cent francs Even if I should give him a himdred 

qu'il n'irait pas francs, he would not go 

J'aurais un secret que je If I should have a secret, I should 

vous le confierais sans confide it to you without hesitating 
lii6siter 

c. For an occasional use of the imperfect in the conclusion of past con- 
ditions contrary to fact, and for the substitution, permissible in literary French, 
of the past subjimctive for the perfect conditional in conditional sentences, 
see § 62, 2b. 

2. In Modest Assertion 

The conditional is used to give a less imperative tone to 
a command, a desire, or a necessity. (Conditional of modest 
assertion.) 

Je voudrais que vous y I should like you to go 

alliez 

J'aurais aim^ k le voir I should have liked to see him 

Voudriez-vous me le dire. Would you tell it to me? 

mademoiselle? 

n aurait fallu le faire It ought to have been done 

a. The explanation of the origin of this and of the following construc- 
tion is furnished by § 47, la. 

* In such sentences, the principal clause is in reality the conclusion of an 
unexpressed condition, and the que clause modifies the principal verb and 
denotes manner or attendant circumstance. Analyzed syntactically, the first 
sentence means {Even if I should give him a hundred francs^ I should give 
it with the attendant circumstance thai he would not go. The same con- 
struction occurs with the future for logical conditions. Je le verrai que je 
neluiparlerai pas, Even if I see him, I shall not speak to him. 
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3. In Dubious Assertion 

The conditional is used to make an assertion as only a pos- 
sibility or as the opinion of some one else than the speaker. 
(Conditional of dubious assertion.) In the latter sense, the news- 
papers make especially frequent use of the conditional in report- 
ing rumors. 

Cela serait-il vrai? Can that be true? 

On pretend que I'ennemi se - It is claimed that the enemy is fleeing 

rait en fuite 

A I'entendre, il serait le plus According to his accoimt, he is the 

capable de tous most capable one of all 

D'apr^ une d^p^che re^ue H According to a telegram received as 

la demidre heure, une the paper was going to press, a 

grave incendie se serait serious fire broke out in Bordeaux 

d^clar^e k Bordeaux ce this morning 

matin 

4. To Present an Action as the Condition of Another Action 

The conditional is used to present an action as the condition 
of another action; but only in conditions or concessions contrary 
to fact or to probability, and not introduced by si (see § 62, 2a, 

Dans le cas otiilsed^cide- In case he should decide, I should 

rait, je vous en avertirais inform you of it 

£t quand cela aurait ^t^ And even if that had been true, I 

yrai, je ne I'aurais pas dit should not have said it 

Celui qui le croirait serait Any one who would believe it would 

lui-m£me coupable himself be guilty 

(The relative clause in this sentence is equivalent to a conditional clause: 
Si quelqu'un le croyait, il serait, etc.) 

a. Such clauses may be represented by an inversion with the conditional 
mood retained (see § 63). 

Cela aurait -il^t6 vrai, je ne Even had that been true, I should 

I'aurais pas dit not have said it 

J'irai jusqu'au bout, devrais- I shall go to the very end, even if I 

je y perdre tout mon temps should waste all my time at it 
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b. For the conditional mood in si clauses which are equivalent to declara- 
tive statements, see § 62, 4. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD 

48. The imperative mood indicates that the activity denoted 
by the verb is the will of the speaker. 

Va te coucher, mon enfant Go to bed, my child 

Marchons plus vite Let us walk quicker 

Regardez-moi, monsieur Look at me 

a. The time of the performance of the activity lies necessarily in the 
future. It may be indicated that it is before some point in the future. 

Ayez abandonn^ la ville quand Pennemi y entrera, literally: Have 
abandoned the city when the enemy enters it; translate: Abandon the city 
before the enemy enters it. 

b. A number of imperatives are used as exclamations: tiens, tenez, va, 
allons, allez, voyons, etc, 

c. For the use of the future indicative as imperative, see § 29, i; for the 
infinitive as imperative, see § 66, 6a; for the imperative = a clause of condi- 
tion, see § 63. 

SUBJUWCTIVE MOOD 

49. The subjunctive mood indicates that the assertion is not 
made as a fact, but as something conceived in the mind of the 
speaker. The assertion may or may not happen to be a fact, 
but the speaker is thinking of it as something of which he forms 
a picture in his mind. The subjunctive occurs chiefly in sub- 
ordinate clauses, but may also be used in principal clauses. 

a. It is frequently possible to look on the assertion of a fact 
from the standpoint of its being a fact, or from the standpoint of 
its being a conception in the mind of the speaker. In such cases, 
the indicative or subjunctive is used according to the standpoint 
chosen. The same translation will serve for: Je snis content de 
ce que vons dtes venn, and for: Je snis content que vons 
soyez venn; but in the one case the standpoint is: I am glad 
of the fact that you are here, and in the other: / am glad at the 
thought of your presence. 
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Subjunctive in Principal Clauses 

50. The subjunctive is used in principal clauses to denote 
a wish or an order. Generally it is introduced by que, but 
in a number of set phrases it is used without que. The imper- 
fect subjimctive denotes that a wish is unrealized. 



Que son nom soit b€ml 

Que cela vous serve de le^on 

Qulls entrent 

Vive le roil 

Dieu vous b^nissel 

A Dieu ne plaisel 

Le del m'en conserve I 

Puisse-t-il r^ussir 

Ainsi soit-il 

Soit I 

Grand bien vous f asse I 

Ne vous d^plaise 

Qui m'aime me suive 
Sauve qui peuti 

Pliit k Dieul 

Fussions-nous hors de dan- 
ger! 



Blessed be his name! 

Let that be a lesson to you 

Have them come in 

Long live the king! 

God bless you! 

May it not please God! 

Heaven save me from iti 

May he succeed 

So be it 

So be it; All right 

Much good may it do you! 

Let it not displease you; By your 

leave 
Let him who loves me follow me 
Everybody get away who can; Rim 

for your lives ! 
Would to God it were so! 
Would we were out of danger! 



a. The subjimctive is also used in the expression Qui vive? Who goes 
there? and in the expression Je ne sache pas . . ., I do not believe I know, I 
am not aware . . . The latter is not often used. 



Qui vive? — Un ami 

Je ne sache rien de si beau 

Je ne sache pas qu'elle ait 
pens^ k toi 



Who goes there? — A friend 

I do not believe I know anything so 

beautiful 
I am not aware of her having 

thought of you 



b. When soit is repeated, it takes on the meaning whether . . . or, 

Soit qu'il parle, soit qu'il se Whether he talks or keeps quiet, he 
taise, il est toujours dis- is always discreet 

cret 
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c. Principal clauses with the subjunctive may take on a conditional, 
concessive, or temporal meaning. 

Vienne encore un procte, et If another law-suit comes, I am 

je suis achev^ done for 

Que ce mot ait 6t^ dit ou Whether or not this word was said, 

non, 11 peut servir de le^on it can serve for a lesson 

Elle aura diz ans vienne la She will be ten years old when All- 

Toussaint Saints' day comes 

d. The pluperfect subjunctive is allowed, in literary style, in the place 
of the perfect conditional (see § 62, 2b). 

Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses 
a. noun clauses 

51. Tendency toward Subjunctive. When a noun clause can 
be interpreted either as a statement of fact or as a mere con- 
ception of the speaker, the French tends to the latter of these 
standpoints, and so inclines toward the subjimctive, especially 
in subject clauses. 

a. Que, introducing noim clauses, cannot, like English thaty 
be omitted. / am afraid he is sick = J* si penr qn'il ne soit 
malade. 

b. Many clauses that, historically considered, are noun clauses, will be 
found treated under adverb clauses; for example: Restez ici jusqu'H ce que 
je vienne (§ 66, 5). On the other hand, some few clauses that may be 
looked on as adverbial are, for the sake of convenience, treated along with 
noun clauses. This is true, for example, of the clauses following some of the 
verbs given in § 62, 3. 

53. Subjunctive in Noun Clauses. The subjunctive is em- 
ployed in noun clauses: 

I. After Verbs expressing an Action of the Will 

The subjimctive is used after verbs or verb phrases ex- 
pressing an action of the will (requirement, command and 
request, permission, intention, effort for or against). 
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Je ne veux pas qu'il y aille I do not want him to go there 

n exige que toutes les portes He demands that all the doors be 

soient fermte closed 

Je permets qu'on le ltd dise I permit that it be said to him 

n propose que nous y res- He proposes that we remain there 

tions 

Prenez garde qu'il ne vous Take care that he does not see you 

voie 

Evitez qu'il ne vous pour- Avoid his pursuing you 

suive 

Among the verbs of this class are: entendre (when==fte determined), pr6- 
tendre (when » require, insist on), vouloir; commander, conjurer, d^fendre, 

demander, exiger, ordonner, prescrire, recommander; consentir (H ce) 

que, permettre, se prater H ce que, soufhir; avoir I'intention, proposer; 

faire attention (vrhen^take care), empdcher, ^viter, prendre garde (when=' 
take care . . . not), s'opposer H ce que, tenir k ce que, veiller k ce que. 

a. Certain verbs of saying (see Class 3, § 52, 3) are used also 
at times as verbs of commanding, and as such take the subjunc- 
tive: dire, 6crire, avertir, crier, notifier, pr6venir, r6pondre, signifier. 

Dites-lui que je suis malade Say to him that I am sick, and (tell 
et qu'il revienne demain him) to come back to-morrow 

b. When ordonner is used of a general edict issued by some one in author- 
ity, whose will is therefore law, it is frequently followed by the indicative. 

Le roi ordonne que tout The king ordains that every traitor 
traitre sera puni de mort shall receive the death penalty 

c. Arrdter, d^ider, ddcr^ter* r^gler, r^soudre, stipuler* indicate assertion 
(Class 3, § 62, 3) rather than command, and are folk)wed by the indicative. 

d. In the imperative mood, faire (make, cause, bring to pass) and obtenir 
(obtain) are verbs of eflFort, and take the subjimctive; elsewhere they are verbs 
of accomplishment, and are followed by the indicative. f 

Faites qu'ils y aillent Cause them to go there 

C'est cela qui fait que les That is what makes matters go 
choses vont mal wrong 

* D^r^ter, stipuler occasionally occur with the subjunctive, 
t With obtenir the subjunctive sometimes occurs even when obtenir is 
not in the imperative. 
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e. Faire attention and prendre garde may mean notice, and then take the 
indicative. 

Faites attention que cela est Notice that that is impossible 

impossible 

Je pris garde qu'il parlait I noticed that he was speaking in a 

d*un ton fort poll very polite tone 

f . Cela n'emp6che pas que, ce qui n'emp6che pas que, n'emp6che que 
usually take the indicative. 

n a d6jk mang^, ce qui He has already eaten, which does 
n'empdche pas qu'il a en- not [however] prevent him from 

core faim still being himgry 

g. After empficher, ^viter, the subjimctive in the subordinate clause 
usually has an expletive ne, unless the principal verb is negative or interroga- 
tive. After prendre garde, take care, the subjimctive always has a negative 
force, and is accompanied by ne, not, without pas. 

Evitez qu'il (ne) vous suive Avoid his following you 
Prenez garde qu'il ne vous Take care that he does not see you 
voie 

2. After Verbs of Emotion 

The subjunctive is used after verbs or verb phrases expressing 
an emotion or an opinion involving an emotion (desire, approval, 
pleasure, wonder, sorrow, regret, fear, etc.). 

H aime qu'on lui dise tou- He likes to be always told the truth 

jours la v^t^ 

Nous ne trouvons pas mau- We do not consider it bad that he 

vais qu'il attende un peu should wait a while 

Elle regrette que vous ayez She regrets that you have acted in 

agi ainsi this way 

Among the verbs of this class are: aimer, aimer mieux, dfeirer, avoir 
envie, avoir int^6t (i ce) que, pr^f^rer, souhaiter, vouloir bien; agrto, 

6tre d'avis (when = advise), trouver bon, juger convenable, trouver mauvais, 
m^riter, juger H propos; toe enchants, se f^liciter, toe heureux; 

s'^tonner; s'afSiger, regretter; craindre, avoir peur. 

a. After verbs of emotion, que and the subjunctive is used, 
even when the clause clearly asserts a fact. But, when a fact 
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is involved, it is also permissible to use de ce que + the indica- 
tive, provided that the principal verb or verb phrase is one that 
can be followed by de + a substantive.* 

Je suis content que vous 



soyez venu, or 
Je suis content de ce que 
vous £tes venu 



I am glad you came 



b. Expletive ne is usually inserted in an affirmative clause after an 
affirmative verb of fearing. 

J'ai peur qu'il ne vienne I am afraid he will come 

It is not inserted if the existence of the fear is denied or called in question. 

Je n'ai pas peur qu'il vienne I am not afraid he will come 

Avez-vous peur qu'il vienne? Are you afraid he will come? 

Je partirai sans craindre qu'il I shall start without fear of his com- 

vienne ing 

In negative clauses after verbs of fearing there is nothing exceptional. 

J'ai 

Je n'ai pas 



Avez-vous 



,., I am 

peur qu'il ne 

. I am not 

vienne pas 

Are you 



afraid he will not come 



c. Souhaiter, desire^ is a verb of emotion, and is followed by the sub- 
junctive: esp^rer, hope, is treated as a verb of thinking, and follows the rules 
governing Class 3 (§ 62, 3). 

d. Se plaindre, complain, is treated as either a verb of saying or as a 
verb of emotion, and is followed by que + indicative, or que+subjimctive, 
or de ce que + indicative. 

e. Verbs of expectation hesitate between this class and Class 3 (§ 62, 3). 
S'attendre que, expect, can take the subjunctive, but can also follow the rules 
governing Class 3, while s'attendre k ce que, expect, nearly always takes the 
subjunctive.f 

f . Noun clauses that follow phrases expressing an emotion are treated 
like clauses after verbs of emotion. 

Fermez la porte de peur que Shut the door for fear of taking cold 
vous ne preniez froid 

* The following verbs out of the list given above can have this construc- 
tion: s'afBdger, s'^tonner, se f^liciter; toe content, enchants, heureux. 

t Further, attendre que can be used in the sense expect, count, and fol- 
lows Class 3 (§ 62, 3). For attendre que, wait untU, see § 66, 5a. 
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3. After Verbs of Knowings if the Knowledge is denied or 

qttestioned 

The subjunctive is used after verbs or verb phrases which 
imply knowledge or certainty, but only if they are qualified in 
such a way that the assertion in the noim clause is rendered 
doubtful or imreal. 

Verbs of knowledge or certainty employed aflirmatively are 
followed by the indicative, because, from the standpoint of the 
person represented by the subject of the verb, the noim clause 
asserts a reaHty. When, however, the clause containing the 
verb of knowledge or certainty is negative, interrogative, 
or a clause of condition, doubt is frequently thrown on 
the reality of the assertion in the noim clause, and it is then 
generally put in the subjunctive in literary French, while, if the 
reality of the assertion is still evident, the indicative is generally 
retained. Conversational French leans strongly to the use of 
the indicative. 

To the class of knowledge or certainty belong verbs of 
perceiving, knowing, thinking, deciding, asserting, informing, 
acknowledging. 

Examples of the use of the indicative and of the sub- 
junctive: 

Affirmation 

Je sais qu'U est malade I know that he is sick 

n se souviendra qu'on lui a dit He will remember he has been told 

cela that 

EUe m'avait fait savoir qu'elle She has notified me that she would 

viendrait come 

On m'a dit qu'il me cherchait I have been told that he was look- 

ing for me 
D croyait que I'enfant le suivrait He believed that the child would 

follow him 
Je voui confesse que son projet me i confess to you that his plan 

platt pleases me 
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Negation 



Je ne sais pas qull so it malade, I 
do not know of his being sick (i.e., 
he may be sick, but I do not know 

it). 

n ne se souvient pas qu'on lui ait 
dit cela, He does not remember 
having been told that. 



n ne sait pas que je suis malade, 
He does not know of my sickness 
(i.e,, I am sick, but he does not 
know it). 

n ne se souvient pas qu'on lui a d^jk 
dit ccla, He does not remember 
that he has already been told that. 



Interrogation 



Savez-vous qu'il so it malade? Do 

you know whether he is sick? 
Pensez-vous qu'il pleuve demain? 
Do you think it will rain to-mor- 
row? {The speaker is asking for 
information.)* 



£st-ce qu'il sait que je suis malade? 
Does he know of my sickness ? 

Pensez-vous qu'il pleuvra demain? 
Do you think it will rain to-mor- 
row? (The speaker thinks it wiU 
rain, and is only asking the hearer's 
opinion.)* 



Condition 



Si je savais quHl f iit malade, j'irais 
le voir, If I knew him to be sick, 
I should go to see him. 

Si vous croyez qu'il so it votre ami, 
vous pouvez suivre ses conseils, If 
you believe that he is your friend, 
you can follow his advice. (The 
speaker does not know whether the 
hearer believes it.)* 



S'il sait que je suis malade, 11 vien- 
dra me voir, If he knows of my 
sickness, he will come to see me. 

Si vous croyez que je suis votre 
ami, suivez mes conseils, If you 
believe that I am your friend, fol- 
low my advice. {The speaker as- 
sumes that the hearer believes it. 
The si could here be trattslated by 
since.)* 



a. Negations, questions, or conditions in the main clause are the most 
frequent, but not the only elements which may cause the use of the subjunc- 
tive; any element in the main clause which throws doubt on the reality of 
the assertion in the noun clause may produce the same result; for example, 
loin de, difficilement, c'est une erreur de croire (dire, etc.) que . . . 

* In cases where the distinction is as slight as this, indicative and sub- 
junctive are often used with no difiference in meaning, even in literary French; 
and, in conversational style, the indicative would, as a rule, be employed. 
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Je suis loin d'admettre que I am far from admitting that you 

vous ayez raison, monsieur are right 

Vous prouverez difficilement You will find it hard to prove that I 

que je me so is tromp€ was mistaken 

C'est une erreur de croire que It is an error to believe that the rich 

les riches soient tou jours are alwa3rs happy 

heureux 

b. Pressentir, have a presetUimefU, se douter and soupgonner, suspect, 
are treated as verbs of knowing, for they mean that the person represented 
by the subject has reason to believe. 

Je soupsonne qu'il est I'au- I suspect that he is the author of 
teur de ces vers these verses 

c. Comprendre, concevoir, understand^ and ezpliquer, explain, are verbs 
of knowing, and follow the rules for Class 3 (§ 52, 3). Comprendre, conce- 
voir, and s'ezpliquer may also have the meaning find natural; they are then 
verbs of approval (Class 2, § 62, 2) and nearly always take the subjimctive. 

Je comprends maintenant que I now understand that it was my 

c'^tait mon devoir duty 

Je comprends que vous soyez I find it natural that you should be 

fatigu^, mais ce n'est pas tired, but that is no reason for 

une raison de me gronder scolding me 

d. Pr^tendre, when — maintain, is a verb of assertion and belongs to Class 3 
(§ 52, 3). Whtn^ require, insist on, pr^tendre belongs to Class i (§ 62, i). 

n pretend que vous avez tort He maintains that you are wrong 
Je pretends que vous le fas- I insist that you do it 
siez 

e. Supposer, suppose, in the sense take for granted, belongs to Class 3 
(§ 52, 3). In the imperative,* it means suppose in the sense make a supposi- 
tion, and is usually followed by the subjunctive. So also the imperative of 
poser, and, in colloquial use, of prendre and mettre, can have the meaning sup- 
pose, usually followed by the subjunctive. 

II suppose que vous serez He supposes that you will soon be 

bientdt fatigu^ tired 

Supposons que I'or so it aussi Let us suppose gold to be as common 

commun que le fer as iron 

Prenez que nous n'ayons Assume that we have said nothing 

lien dit 

* Occasionally also in the first person present indicative. 
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f . Accorder, admettre usually mean admit (as a fact), and belong to Class 3. 
They may also take the meaning admU (as a possibility)^ and are then fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive.* 

J'admets que votre propori- I admit that your proposition pleases 

tion me platt me 

Puisque vous y insistez, j'ad- Since you insist on it, I admit that 

mets qu'on puisse arriver the North Pole can be reached 

au pdle nord 

4. After Verbs of Denial, Despair , Doubt; sometimes after 

Verbs of Ignorance 

The subjunctive is used after verbs or verb phrases which 
denote denial, despair, doubt, and sometimes after verbs which 
denote ignorance. These verbs are the opposite of verbs of 
affirming, hoping, belie vmg, knowing (Class 3, § 62, 3). They 
are really by their nature negations, and so may render the noim 
clause doubtful or imreal. 

Je conteste qull ait eu du I dispute that he has had success 

succte 
Je nie qu'on puisse vous I deny that you can be imderstood 

comprendre 
Je d^sespire que ce projet I despair of this plan's succeeding 

r^ussisse 
Je doute qull le f asse I doubt that he wUl do it 

Nous ignorons qu'elle so it We do not know that she has started 

partie 

Among the verbs of this class are: contester, d6savouer, disconvenir, dis- 
simuler, nier, dtesp6rer, douter, mettre en doute, ignorer. 

a. Instead of a noun clause with the subjunctive after ignorer 
and douter, a clause with the indicative introduced by si, whether , 
can be used. (See Indirect Questions, § 64.) 

Nous ignorons si elle est We do not know whether she has 
partie started 

* Accorder sometimes means consent and then belongs to Class i ({ 62, i). 
Puisque vous le voulez, j'accorde qu'il le f asse, Since you so desire, I consent 
that he do it. 
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When Ignorer or nier merely assert the subject's ignorance or 
denial of something that is clearly a fact, they are followed by the 
indicative. 

n ignore que tous ^tes chez He does not know you are at my 

moi house 

n nierait que deux et deux He would deny that two and two 

font quatre make four 

b. Just as verbs of certainty, when used with a negative, 
may express a doubt and be followed by the subjunctive (see 
Class 3) § 52, 3), so verbs of denial and doubt, when used with 
a negative, may express certainty and be followed by the indica- 
tive. Frequently the French here permits either subjimctive or 
indicative. The subjunctive after negated verbs of denial, doubt, 
and despair is often accompanied by an expletive ne, which is 
omitted in the English translation. The indicative is always 
employed after sans donte que {there is no doubt thai) and after 
ne pas Ignorer (jwt to be ignorant, know). 

Je ne nie pas, messieuxB, que I do not deny that my sentiments 

font ) 

. ,. . > have greatly changed 

beaucoup chang6 
Je ne doute pas qull I do not doubt that he will come 



{viendra ) 
Tne) vienne ) 



On ne Bonrait douter que lee It cannot be doubted that the Greeks 

Gfecs aimaient la po^sie loved poetry 

Je nHgnore pas qu*!! le veut I am not ignorant of the fact that he 

wishes it 

5. In Most Subject Clauses 

The subjunctive is used in a subject clause whenever the 
principal verb or verb phrase does not by its meaning imply 
certainty or stress probability. The tendency of subject clauses 
toward the subjunctive is so strong that, when the meaning of 
the verb in the principal clause does not of itself indicate the 
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certainty or the probability, the subjunctive is employed even if 
the assertion in the noun clause is a positive fact. 



Subjunctive 

n est temps que vous partiez, It b 

time that you start. 
C'est heureux que nous I'ayons vu 

hier, It is fortunate that we saw 

him yesterday. 
n m'eimuie que vous soyez en re- 
tard, It vexes me that you should 

be late. 
C'est ^tonnant quHl ait pu le faire, 

It is astonishing that he has been 

able to do it. 
n est rare que je le dise, It is rare 

that I say it. 
n n'est pas sib: que cette nouvelle 

soit vraie, It is not certain that 

this news is true. 
Est-U probable qu'eUe me ha!sse? 

Is it probable that she hates me? 
S*U est vrai qulls soient arrives, 

▼ous les verrez, If it is true that 

they have arrived, you will see 

them. 



Indicative 

n est Evident que vous partirez, 

It is evident that you will start. 
n est certain que nous I'avons vu 

hier, It is certain that we saw him 

yesterday. 
n paralt que vous 6tes en retard. 

It appears that you are late. 



n en r^sutte quHl a pu le faire. It 

results from this that he has been 

able to do it. 
n arrive souvent que je le dis. 

It often happens that I say it. 
n est sib: que cette nouvelle est 

vraie, It is certain that this news 

is true. 
n est probable qu'elle me halt. It 

is probable that she hates me. 
n est vrai qulls sont arrives. It 

is true that they have arrived. 



To the class of verbs or verb phrases indicating certamty ot stressing 
probability belong: 

II est + certain, indubitable, sib:, Evident, clatr, visible, probable, vrai, vrai- 
semblable; il y a H parier (you can wager), il y a beaucoup (it is almost 
sure)y il paralt, il y a (grande, quelqu')apparence (it appears) ^ il s'ensuit (it 
residts)y il suit (it follows), il en r6sulte, il arrive'i' (it comes to pass), il se fait 
(it comes to pass). 

a. Notice that an anticipatory ce or il usually precedes a sub- 
ject clause. 

b. n semble (it seems) indicates less definite probability than 
il paralt {it seems, it appears), and is generally followed by the 

* H arrive is sometimes followed by the subjunctive. 
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subjunctive; but when accompanied by a dative object, it usually 
expresses personal conviction, and then takes the indicative. 

n semble que cela soit facile It seems that that is easy 
n me semble que cela est fa- It seems to me that that is easy 
die 

c. Peut-Atre que, perhaps^ is treated as stressing probability and takes the 
indicative. 

Peat4tre quHl viendra Perhaps he will come 

6. In Clauses which precede the Principal Verb 

The subjunctive is used in subject or object clauses which 
precede the principal verb. This is true, even though the same 
clause placed after the verb would be in the indicative, the sub- 
jimctive being used because the clause retains a certain unreaUty 
until its relation to the main assertion is shown by what follows. 

QuHl soit venu, qu*!! ne vous That he has come, that he has not 

ait pas trouv6, quHl soit foimd you, that he has set out 

reparti, tout cela est 6vi- again, all this is evident 
dent 

Que ce ne soit pas mon avis. That this is not my opinion, I have 

je vous I'ai d^jH dit, madame already said to you 

53. Infinitive in Place of a Noun Clause. In the place of 
the noun clauses described in the preceding paragraph, an infini- 
tive phrase may be used in the following cases: 

I. Usage in Classes i, 2, and 5 

In Classes i, 2, 5 the noun clause is almost always re- 
placed by an infinitive phrase under the following circumstances: 

In Class I (Will), when the subject, direct object, or indirect 
object in the main clause would be the subject in the noim clause. 

Je veux dormir {instead of Jt I want to sleep 

veuz que je dorme) 
n defend auz ouvriers de He prohibits the workmen from 

travail ler {instead of working 

. . . quHls travaillent) 
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Je hii permets de parler 
Prenez garde de tomber 
Je les ai empMi^s de le 

faire 
Faites-la partir 
On hii disait'i' de s'appro- 

cher 



I permit him to speak 

Take care not to fall 

I have prevented their doing it 

Make her leave 

He was told to approach 



In Class 2 (Emotion), when the subject in the main clause 
would be the subject in the noun clause. 

I desire to see you 
He deserves to be hanged 
We are charmed to make your ac- 
quaintance 
He is afraid of being mistaken 



Je desire vous voir 
n mtfrite d'etre pendtt 
Nous sommes enchants de 

faire votre connaissance 
n a peur de se tromper 



In Class 5 (Subject Clauses), when the indirect object in the 
main clause would be the subject in the noun clause, or when the 
subject in the noun clause would be indefinite. 



n m'importe de faire ce 

n hii ttche de vous quitter 
n est impossible de vous con- 
tenter 



It is important for me to make this 
trip 

It vexes him to leave you 

It is impossible [for any one] to con- 
tent you 



a. n fautf can be followed by the infinitive in the cases named for Class 5. 
It is not, however, very conmion to express the indirect object of il faut when 
an infinitive follows. 



n faut le dire 
n faudra y aller 
n faut parler 
n leur faut parler 

n me faxLt en parler 
n lui faut se soigner 



It is necessary to say it 

It will be necessary to go there 

It is necessary to speak 

It is necessary for them to speak; 

They must speak 
I must speak of it 
He must take care of himself 



If the subject of the infinitive can be readily gathered from the context, 
the indirect object is generally omitted. 



* See § 62, la. 



t See § 21, a. 
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n fant parter I (you, he, she, they, one) must speak 

n faut me (vous, etc.) aoigner I (you, etc.) must take caie of my- 
self (yourself, etc.) 

If the speaker wishes to mdicate the subject, a clause generally takes 
the place of the infinitive. 

n faut que je parle I must speak 

n faut qu'ils en parlent They must speak of it 

n fout que vous vous soigniez You must take care of yourself 

n faut qu'on le dise Some one must say it 

(Or: n me faut parler; H teur faut en parler; H vous faut vous soigner.) 

A dause must take the place of the infinitive if the speaker wishes to in- 
dicate the subject, and if, at the same time, the infinitive has a personal pro 
noim'i' as direct or indirect object. 

n &ut que je vous parle I must speak to you 

n faut que vous le soigniez You must take care of him 
n feait que nous le disions We must say it 

(Not: n me faut vous parler; H vous faut le soigner; H nous fout le dire.) 

b. Notice that some verbs of Class i may^ in the passive, become mem- 
bers of Class 5, and so be followed by the infinitive with an indefinite subject. 

n n'est pas permis de se ven- It is not permitted to avenge one's 
ger 8oi-m6me self 

2. Usage in Classes 3 and 4 

In Class 3 (Knowledge) and Class 4 (Denial, etc,) the noun 
clause may be replaced by an infinitive phrase if the subject in 
the main clause would be subject in the noun dause. In literary 
style, the infinitive is preferred; in conversation, the noun clause. 

n ne pensait pas 6tre observe He did not think he was observed 
(Conversation: quHl ^tait ob- 
serve) 

n dit ne pas vouloir le faire He says that he does not want to 

(qull ne veut pas le faire) do it 

Je lui ai promis d'y assister I have promised him to be present 

(que j'y assisterais) at it 

* Exclusive of reflexives. If a reflexive pronoun is object, the infinitive 
is permissible. II lui faut se soigner. 
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Je d^sesp^e de r6ussir (que I despair of succeeding 

je rtoeisse) 
Je ne nie pas de vous avoir I do not deny that I said that to you 

dit cela (que je vous ai dit 

cela) 

a. R^pondre, r6pliquer, repartir, to reply, are not followed by an infinitive. 

n m'a rfpondu qu'ilnepeut He has answered me that he cannot 
pas accepter mon invitation accept my invitation 

54. Indirect Questions. Indirect questions in French have 
the mood of direct questions: the indicative. 

Je me demande quels livres il I ask myself what books he reads 

lit 

Je ne sals pas oti elle est I do not know where she is 

Dites-moi pourquoi vous 6tes Tell me why you have come 

venu 

Nous voudrions savoir si la We should like to know whether the 

stance est termini sitting is over 

a. Do not confuse si {whether), introducing indirect questions, 
with si (if), introducing clauses of condition (see § 61). 

B. ADJECTIVE CLAUSES 

55* Subjunctive in Adjective Clauses. The subjunctive is 
employed in adjective clauses: 

I. In Clames of Characteristic 

The subjunctive is used in clauses of characteristic; that is, in 
restrictive relative clauses that indicate a quality sought for, but 
not asserted as being attained. 

The antecedent of a characteristic relative clause is always 
indefinite in character, and so can be accompanied by the definite 
article only when the article has not its definite value. In the 
second of the examples which follow, des m§decines means medi- 
cines; in the seventh, rhomme means a man. 
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Characteristic relative clauses always have an indefinite ante- 
cedent, and even then, as a rule, occur only: 

(i) After verbs of willing, wishing, or striving, il taut, or a 
verb in the imperative mood. 

(2) After negative assertions, rhetorical questions requir- 
ing a negative answer, real questions, and affirma- 
tive conditions. 



Je veuz une robe que je 

puisse porter en voyage 
Je cherche des mMecmes qui 

vous soient agr^ables 
n hsi faut un domestique 

qu'on ne puisse pas cor- 

rompre 
Choisissoxis un endroit oti il 

y ait de I'ombre 
Je ne trouve pas d'ami qui 

me dise ce qu'il pense 
Est-ce qu'il y a encore ici 

quelquhin qui veuille me 

parler? 
OH est lliomme qui ne se 

soit jamais tromp6? 
S^il existe un homme qui 

ne puisse comprendre cela, 

je voudrais le trouver 



I want a dress that I can wear for 

traveling 
I am looking for medicines which 

will be agreeable to you 
He needs a servant who cannot be 

bribed 

Let us choose a place where there 

wUl be shade 
I find no friend who says to me what 

he thinks 
Is there still some one here who 

wants to speak to me? 

Where is there a man who was 
never mistaken ? 

If the man exists who cannot under- 
stand that, I should like to find 
him 



a. After negative assertions, rhetorical questions requiring a 
negative answer, real questions, and affirmative conditions, a 
subjunctive in the relative clause is usually negated by simple 
ne instead of by ne . . . pas. 

b. The following are not characteristic relative clauses, and 
so the indicative is used. Notice that these clauses make a posi- 
tive assertion, while characteristic clauses do not. 

Envoyez-moi les livres que Send me the books that you promised 



vous m'avez promis 



me 
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Si VOU8 connalawz ce mon- 
sieur qui vient d'axriver, 
dites-moi son nom 

VoiUi un homiiie qui me 
platt 

II €tait si occupy qull n'a 
pas vtt une dame qui pas- 
sait tout pthB 

Ne doit-on pas admirer un 
homme qui est fidUe k ses 
prindpes? 



If you know that gentleman who has 
just come, tell me his name 

There is a man who pleases me 

He was so much occupied that he 
did not see a lady who was passing 
quite near him 

Ought we not admire a man who is 
faithful to his principles? 



c. The test given above applies to relative clauses following ne . . . que, 
ttot . , . except, only; that is, they follow a negative assertion and so will have 
the subjunctive if the antecedent is not specific.'*' 

Je ne vois que deux personnes I see only two persons who can help 



qui puissent m'aider 
Je ne vois que les deux per- 
sonnes qui sont venues 

pour m'aider 
Elle ne lit que des livres qui 

aient I'approbation de son 

pte 
£Ue ne lit que les livres qui 

sont dans la biblioth^ue 

de son pte 
n n'y a que vous qui me 

compreniezf 



me 
I see only the two persons who have 
come to help me 

She reads only books which have her 
father's approval 

She reads only the books which are 
in her father's library 

There is no one except you who 
understands me 



d. The parenthetical relative clause without antecedent, que je saclie, 
so far as I know (compare the Latin quod sciam), is a clause of characteristic, 
and can be used only after a negation or a question4 

* Occasionally this rule is violated, the indicative occurring where the 
subjunctive would be expected. 

t The verb agrees by attraction with vous, though vous is not really the 
antecedent. 

t Que nous sachions, que Pon sache, que je me souvienne, qull me sou- 
vienne are used in a similar way. Cette fontaine est-eUe profonde, que Pon 
sache? Is this spring deep, so far as is known? After afErmative assertions, 
so far as I know is autant que je sais. Autant que j'en sais, il est trhs capable, 
So far as I know about U, he is very capable. 
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Je ne hii ai jamais parl6, que I have never spoken to him, so far 
je sache as I know 

e. A characteristic subjunctive occurs occasionally after other construc- 
tions than those given above. 

On voit pett d'hommes riches We see few rich men who are happy 

qui so lent heureuz 
J^rai dans une maison oti je I shall go to a house where I can 

puisse (0f pourrai) me re- rest 

poser 

2. After a Superlative 

Frequently, the subjunctive is used when the antecedent con- 
tains a superlative, or the adjectives premier, dernier, seul, unique. 

n est I'homme le plus inteUi- He is the most intelligent man I 

gent que je connaisse know 

C'est le moins que vous puis- It is the least you can do 

siez faire 

De tous mes amis, il est le Of all my friends, he b the first who 

premier qui m'ait fait du has done me harm 

mal 

C'est le dernier service que je It is the last service I can rendei 

puisse vous rendre you 

Vous 6tes le seul homme qui You are the only man who lives in 

vive de la sorte that way 

a. In this class, the indicative can also be used. It often 
gives a more positive tone to the assertion made by the relative 
clause. 

C'est le dernier service que je It b the last service I can render you 
pourrai vous rendre (but I can render it) 

C'est le dernier service que je It b the last service (of such a kind 
puisse vous rendre as) I can render you 

In many cases, however, it is difficult to make any distinction 
in meaning between the indicative and the subjunctive. The 
subjunctive is more frequent than the indicative after a super- 
lative; the indicative is rather more frequent than the subjunctive 
after premier, dernier, seul, unique. 
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b. When the relative dause is explanatory, so that it could be omitted with- 
out altering the meaning of what remains, the indicative alone is permissible. 

Les demiers arrive, qui vou- The last comers, who wished to see 
laient tout voir, passaient everything, kept passing in front 
devant les autres of the others 

c. Do not confuse with this construction the cases in which the super- 
lative is not part of the antecedent. The subjunctive would be incorrect in: 

VoiUl la plus belle des roses There is the most beautiful of the 
qu'il y a dans mon jardin roses that are in my garden 

3. With the Indefinite Relative Pronouns 

Clauses introduced by an indefinite relative pronoun have a 
concessive value, and the subjunctive is always used. The in- 
definite relatives are: 

(i) Qui qne, whoever. Qui qne is usually paraphrased by 

qui qne ee soit < 

K qii6. 

Qui que vous soyez, n'avan- Whoever you are, do not advance 

cez pas 

Qui que ce soit qui dise Whoever it is that says that, he is 

cela, il se trompe mistaken 

Qui que ce soit que vous Whoever it is that you accuse, do 

accusiez, ne le faites pas not do it thoughtlessly 

l^ftrement 

A qui que ce soit que nous Whoever it is that we speak to, we 

par lions, nous devons 6tre ought to be polite 

polls 

(2) Quo! qne, whatever. Qnoi qne may be paraphrased 

( Qtii. 
by qnoi qne ce soit -j 

Quoi (que ce soit) que f asse Whatever my brother does, I shall 

mon fr^e, je I'aimerai tou- keep on loving him 

jours 

Quoi qu'il en soit, jc r£pon- Whatever the case may be, I shall 

drai du moins ft ses ques- at least answer his questions 

tions 
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Quoi quHl arrive,* je fend Whatever happens, I shall do my 
mon devoir duty 

(3) Quel que, whatever; occurs only as predicate nom- 

inative with toe. 

QtieUes que so lent vos rai- Whatever your reasons may be, you 
sons,t vous avez mal agi have done wrong 

(4) Od que, wherever, 

Ob. que vous alliez,| on vous Wherever you go, you will be dis- 

trouvera covered 

n sera bienvenu, d'oti qu'il He will be welcome, wherever he 

viennell comes from 

(5) Si . . . que, however.^ 

Si commode que soit sa mai- However convenient his house may 
son, la mienne I'est davan- be, mine is more so 
tage 

a. Qui que ce soit and quoi que ce soit often mean any one at 
all and anything at all. 

n croit qu'il pent dire quoi He believes that he can say anything 
que ce soit ft qui que ce soit at all to any one at all 

Je ne crains qui que ce soit I do not fear any one at all 
(=personne) 

Je ne vous donnerai quoi que I shall not give you anything at all 
ce soit (=rien) 

b. Whoever meaning *all those who' is expressed by (tons) ceux qui, or 
celui qui, or quiconque + indicative. 

Ceux qui ont peur peuvent Whoever is afraid may stay behind 

rester en arriftre 

n n'h^site pas ft flatter qui- He does not hesitate to flatter who- 

conque pent lui 6tre utile ever can be of use to him 

* Or: Quelque chose qui arrive, 
t Or: Quelques raisons que vous ayez. 
% Or: En quelque lieu que vous alliez. 
II Or: de quelque part qu'il vienne. 

§ It would be more accurate to treat the clause after a as comparative 
rather than relative. 
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c. Si . . . que is often replaced by tout . . . que. Tout . . . que is often 
followed by the indicative, but it then indicates that the concession is a fact. 

Tout jeum quMl^Mu rt- Young as he is ^[hewiU 

( soit, ) However young he may be, ) 

ussiia succeed 

d. Si . . . que may also be replaced by quelque . . . que, or occasionally 
by pour . . . que. 

Quelque commode que soit sa However convenient his house may 

maison, la mienne I'est da- be, mine is more so 
vantage 

Vous trouverez I'ezplication, You will find the explanation, how- 
pour peu que vous cherchiez ever little you hunt 

e. The que of si, tout, quelque, pour . . . que-fsubjxmctive may, in cer- 
tain cases, be omitted, and the subject is then inverted. 

Sa maison, si commode soit- His house, however convenient it 
elle, ne me conviendra pas may be, will not suit me 

C. ADVERB CLAUSES 

56. Subjunctive in Adverb Clauses. The subjunctive is em- 
ployed in all clauses of purpose, and in certain clauses of result, 
condition, concession, time, cause, and manner. 

I. Clauses of Purpose 

The subjunctive is always employed in clauses of purpose. 
The clause is introduced by pour que, afin que, or que, all mean- 
ing in order that. 

Je resterai ici pour {or afin) I shall remain here, m order that 

que vos amis puissent me your friends may be able to find 

trouver me 

Faites semblant d'etre con- Pretend to be satisfied, m order that 

tent, pour {or afin) que les the others may not be frightened 

autres n'aient pas peur 

Approchez, que je vous voie Come near, in order that I may see 

you 

a. Pour que is rather more frequent than afin que. Que 
is the form usually employed after the imperative of a verb of 
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motion. It is not allowed elsewhere, except after expressions 
equivalent to such an imperative. 

Peiiz-tu me prendre avec toi, Can you take me (=-Take me) with 
que nous causions? you, in order that we may talk 

2. Clauses of Result 

The indicative is employed in clauses of result when the result 
is looked on as something which actually happens; the subjunc- 
tive, when it is looked on as something which tends to happen. 

The principal expressions introducing clauses of result are: de sorte que, 
en sorte que, in such a way thai, so that; si . . . que, so . . . that; tant . . . 
que, so much, so many . . . that; tel . . . que, such . . . that; tellement . . . 

, . ^ assez ) { enough . . . for. 

V^, so. so muck . . . that; ^_ I •• P*^ '»'«'' L. i«.fc. 1«, 



trop 



Indicative 



J'ai agi de sorte qu'il n'a pas droit 
de se plaindre, I have so acted 
that he has no right to complain. 

H est ^ (or tellement) fatigue qu'il 
ne veut pas m'accompagner. He 
is so tired that he does not want 
to go with me. 

n va tellement mieux qu'il peut 
recevoir des visites, He is so much 
better that he can have visitors. 



La for6t est d grande que nous 
pouvons nous y cacher facile- 
ment, The forest is so large that 
we can easOy hide there. 

Vous m'avez rendu tant de services 
que je ne peux pas douter de 
votre amiti£, You have rendered 
me so many services that I can- 
not doubt your friendship. 



ty) . . .for. 

Subjunctive 

J'agirai en sorte qu'il n'ait pas 
droit de se plaindre, I will so act 
that he can have no right to com- 
plain. 

Etes-vous si (or tellement) fatigu6 
que vous ne veuillez m'accom- 
pagner? Are you so tired that you 
do not want to go with me? 

S'il va tellement mieux qu'il puisse 
recevoir des visites, demandez k le 
voir. If he is so much better that 
he can have visitors, ask to see 
him. 

La for6t est assez grande pour que 
I'on puisse s'y cacher facile- 
ment. The forest is large enough 
for a person easily to hide there. 

Vous m'avez rendu trop de services 
pour que je puisse douter de 
votre amiti£. You have rendered 
me too many services for me to 
doubt your friendship. 
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a. After negative assertions, rhetorical questions requiring a 
negative answer, real questions, and affirmative conditions, a sub- 
junctive in the clause of result is negated by simple ne instead 
of by ne . . . pas. 

b. Introducing clauses of result, si can modify adjectives or adverbs; 
tant can modify verbs or be used as a substantive; tel can modify nouns; 
tellement can modify adjectives, adverbs, or verbs. Notice that only telle- 
ment can be used to modify the comparative degree of an adjective or adverb. 

c. Pour que always takes the subjunctive. After assez and trop, it 

introduces clauses of result; in most other cases, it introduces clauses of 
purpose. 

d. De mani^re (ft ce) que, de fa^n (ft ce) que, in such a way that, so that, 
also introduce clauses of result. When ft ce is inserted, they are always fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive; when it b omitted, they are followed by indicative 
or subjunctive. 

3. Clauses of Condition 

Clauses of condition express an assumption or supposition, 
and indicate that, if the assumption is a fact, the conclusion 
is true. 

Si, the most frequent conjunction of condition, takes the in- 
dicative. (Si clauses are treated in §§ 61-63.) The other expres- 
sions introducing clauses of condition are nearly all followed by 
the subjunctive. 

These expressions are: pourvu que, provided; ft mollis que . . . (ne), unless, 
if not; suppose que, en supposant que, and pos^ (le cas) que, supposing; au 
cas que and en cas que, in case; ft condition que, on condition that. 

Elle nous accompagnera, pour- She will go with us, provided we 

vu que nous partions tout start at once 

de suite 

Us n'iront pas, ft moins que They will not go, unless you insist 

vous n'y insistiez on it 

Pos6 que cela fat, que feriez- Supposing that were the case, what 

Yous, mademoiselle? would you do? 

Au cas qu'il le dise, que lui In case he says it, what answer will 

r^pondra-t-on? be given hun? 
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a. A condition que may be followed by the subjunctive, but more fre- 
quently it is followed by the indicative. 

Je ferai ce voyage, H condi- I will make this trip, on condition 
tion que vous viendrez {or that you come with me 
veniez) avec moi 

b. Au cas que, en cas que are replaced in conversation by dans le cas 
oii, au cas oii+the conditional mood. 

Dans le cas oii 11 le dirait, In case he should say it, what 
qu'est-ce qu'on M r^pon- answer would be given him? 

drait? 

c. When a condition introduced by si is followed immediately by an- 
other condition, the second is frequently introduced by que, and the que 
clause then takes the subjunctive. 

Si vous avez peiu: et qu'il If you are afraid and he learns it, 
I'apprenne, vous 6tes you are lost 

perdu 

4. Clauses of Concession 

Concessive clauses express an assumption or a supposition 
which seems an obstacle to the conclusion's being true, but 
indicate that, even granting the assumption or the supposition, 
the conclusion is still true. The mood employed depends on 
whether it is implied that the statement made in the concessive 
clause is a fact. 

(i) It is implied that the concession is a fact. 
A concession which is implied to be a fact is expressed by 
the subjimctive with quoique, bien que, or, more rarely, encore 
que, nonobstant que, all meaning although. 

Bien qu'il soit riche, il n'est Although he is rich, he is not happy 

pas heureux 

H mangea trfe peu, quoiqu'il He ate very little, although he was 

e^t faim hungry 

a. The subjunctive m this case does not throw doubt on the assertion, 
but has been preserved from a time when the construction had a different 
meaning. Quoiqu'il soit riche, il n'est pas heureux originally meant: Let him 
he rich to whatever extent, he is not happy. 
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b. Ma]gr6 que is sometimes used with the same meaning and construction 
as quoique. Further, in literary French, malgr^ que occurs in a special mean- 
ing with the subjunctive of avoir. Malgr^ qu'ils en aient {Whatever spite 
they may have about it = in spite of them; in conversational French, malgr£ 
eux), nous savons leur secret. 

c. Si, i/*, + indicative can also express the concession of a fact (see 
§ 62, 4). 

(2) It is not implied that the concession is a fact. 

A concession is frequently oflFered as a mere supposition, 
which may happen to be a fact or may be contrary to proba- 
bility or to fact. Such a concession is expressed by m6me si or 
qnand m6me, even if, followed by the indicative or the condi- 
tional. For details, see § 62, la, 2a, 3a. 

a. The indefinite relatives (qui que, quoi que, etc.) are followed by the sub- 
jtinctive and have a concessive value (see § 56, 3). The conjunction quoi- 
que itself was originally quoi que, a general relative pronoim. 

5. Clauses of Time 

Temporal clauses may express the time: 

(i) After which the action in the principal clause takes 
place. 

J'irai chez mon oncle quand I shall go to my uncle's when 
vous serez parti (= after) you have started 

(2) At or during which the action takes place. 

J'irai chez lui quand je pour- I shall go to his house when (=at 

rai the time when) I can 

J'irai chez lui pendant que I shall go to his house while (=dur- 

vous travaillerez ing the time when) you are at work 

(3) Before which the action takes place. 

J'irai chez lui avant que I shall go to his house before you 
Yous partiez start 

The subjunctive is used only in the third type of clauses; 
namely, in those which mark the time before which the action 
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in the principal clause takes place. Such clauses are introduced 
by avant que, before; en attendant que, until; jusqu'ii ce que, 
until. These are all construed with the subjunctive, but jnsqu'ii 
ce que usually has the indicative when the action is in past time 
and is represented as a fact. 

Cachez-vous avant qu'il (ne) Hide before he sees you 

voiis voie 
J'irai le voir avant qu'il (ne) I shall go to see him before he starts 

parte 
£n attendant qu'on serve le While waiting for the coffee to be 

caf£, mangeons des cerises served, let us eat some cherries 

Je garderai sa lettre jusqu'ft I shall keep his letter until he comes 

ce qu'il soit venu 
II voulait rester chez moi He wished to stay at my house until 

jusqu'H ce que mon mMe- my doctor should have cured him 

dn I'eiit gu^ri 
n resta chez moi jusqu'H ce He stayed at my house until my 

que mon mMecin I'eut doctor had cured him 

gu^ri 

a. After attendre, wait {until), simple que takes the place of jusqu'ft ce 
que. It is always followed by the subjunctive. 

n attendra que vous soyez de He will wait until you are back 

retour 
Attendez que j'aie fini cette Wait until I have finished this letter 

lettre 

b. When the principal clause is affirmative, it is permissible to insert an 
expletive ne with the verb after avant que. 

c. En attendant que is often best translated by while waiting for + an 
infinitive phrase. 

£n attendant qu'il me par- While waiting for him to speak to 
lAt, je lisais le journal me, I was reading the paper 

6. Clauses of Cause 

The subjunctive is used in causal clauses only when, by a 
negation in the principal clause, the reality of the assertion in 
the causal clause is denied. This occurs with the phrase ce 
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n'est pas que^ U is not because^ it is not that. When the que 
clause is also negative, the second negation is expressed by simple 
ne instead of by ne . . . pas. 

Si je m'en vais, ce n'est pas If I am going away, it is not that I 

que je veuille yous quitter wish to leave you 

C'est vrai qu'il est rest^ It is true that he has stayed poor, 

pauvre, mais ce n'est pas but it is not because he has not 

qu'il n'ait gagn6 beau- made a great deal of money; it is 

coup d'argent, c'est qu'il en because he has spent too much 
a trop d^pens6 

a. The indicative may be used after ce n'est pas que, but this 
indicates that the assertion in the que clause is a fact. 

Je I'admire; ce n'est pas qu'il I admire him; it is not because he is 

est riche, c'est qu'il 64- rich, [but] because he spends hb 

pense son argent en ceuvres money in charitable works 
de charit6 

b. Non (pas) que, not that, is also followed by the subjunctive, but 
occurs only in literary style. In conversation, its place is taken by ce 
n'est pas que. 

Cette femme ne me plidt pas; This woman does not please me; not 

non qu'elle so it sans beau- that she is without beauty, but she 

t^, mais il ltd manque de lacks grace 
la grftce 

7. Clames of Manner 

The subjunctive is used in clauses of manner only when the 
introductory phrase implies a denial of the reality of the asser- 
tion. This occurs with sans que, loin que. The English has 
no corresponding conjunctions, and these clauses are translated 
by without, far from, and the infinitive in -^ng. 

n I'a fait sans qu'on (ne) le He has done it without any one's 

lui ait dit having told him to 

Loin que ces raisonnements Far from being silenced by these 

me fassent taire, je nie arguments, I deny that they have 

qu'ils aient de I'importance any importance 
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a. When the principal clause b affirmative, it b permissible to use ex- 
pletive ne after sans que. 

b. When the principal clause b negative, sans que b often replaced in 
literary French by que . . . ne. 

Je ne fais point de voyage I never make a trip without some 
qu'il ne m'arrive quel- accident's happening to me 
que accident 

57. Infinitive in Place of an Adverb Clause. 

In the case of many adverb clauses, there are infinitive phrases 
with the same meaning, and such an infinitive phrase often re- 
places the adverb clause, if the subject is the same as the subject 
of the principal verb. For examples, see §§ 72-73. 

n Pa fait pour {or afin de) He did it to please you 
Yous plaire {instead of afin 
qu'il vous plaise) 

Tenses or the Subjunctive 

58. Sequence of Tense in the Subjunctive. The subjunctive 
has only four tenses: the present, the perfect, the imperfect, and 
the pluperfect (le present, le passd, Timparf ait, le plns-qae-parf ait) . 
The present subjunctive is used for what is going on or is still 
to come; the perfect for what is complete; the imperfect for what 
was going on or was still to come; the pluperfect for what was 
complete. But the time of a verb in the subjunctive is usually 
dependent on the time of the principal verb, and in consequence, 
as a rule, the fallowing sequence holds: 

I. If the principal verb is in a present or a future tense, the 
dependent subjimctive is in the present or the perfect. 



Je ne crois pas 

Si je crois 

Croyez-vous 

Ne croyons pas 

Quoique je ne croie pas 

Je ne croirai pas 

Je n'aunu pas cm 



qu'il le fasse, that he 



qui! I'ait fait, that he 



will do it 
is doing it 
does it 
has done it 
.did it 
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2. If the principal verb is in a past tense, the dependent 
subjunctive is in the imperfect or the pluperfect. 

Je ne croyais pas 

Si j'avais cm 

Croyiez-vous 

Quoique je ne crusse pas 

Je ne cms pas 

Je n'ai jamais cm 

Je n'avais pas cm 

n disait que je ne croirais pas 

Je n'aurais pas cm 



»•! 1 ^*x -.7 -. I I would do ft 
qu*il le fit, that he\ , . 

I wfLS doing ft 

would have done it 
qu'il Petit fait, that he would do if* 

had done it 



Examples op Subjunctive Tense-sequence 



Pensez-vous qu*il vienne? Do you 
think he will come? 

Je cherche tm endroit oti il y ait 
de I'ombre, I am hunting a place 
where there will be shade. 

J'ai peur qu'ils ne sclent venus 
hier, I am afraid they came yes- 
terday. 

J'ai peur qu'il n'ait pas fini avant 
demain, I am afraid he will not 
have finished before to-monx)w. 

Je ne crois pas qu'il ait voU Par- 
gent, I do not believe he stole the 
money. 

II ne pense pas que je so is malade 
He does not think I am sick. 

Je suis siir qu'il veut que je parte, 
I am sure he wishes me to start. 



Pensiez-Yous qu'il vtnt? Did you 
think he would come? 

Je cherchals tm endroit oti il y edt 
de I'ombre, I was hunting a place 
where there would be shade. 

J'avais peur qu'ils ne f ussent d6jll 
venus, I was afraid they had al- 
ready come. 

J'avais peur qu'il n'etlt pas fini 
avant le lendemain, I was afraid 
he would not have finished before 
the next day. 

Je refusai de croire qull etlt vol£ 
Pargent,f I refused to believe he 
had stolen the money. 

II n'a jamais pens6 que je fusse 
malade, He has never thought I 
was sick. 

J'^tais sCa qu'il voudrait que je 
parti^se, I was sure he woxild 
wish me to start. 

* In English would do it is more frequent than would have done it; e.g., 
Je ne croyais pas qu'il I'eiit fait avant son depart, / did not believe he 
would do it before leaving. 

t Or qu'U avait vol€ Pargent. Croire is affirmative and would naturally be 
followed by the indicative; but Je refusai de croire, being equivalent to a nega- 
tion (=je ne cms pas), can also be followed by the subjunctive; see } 62, 3& 
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Je veaz quMl ylenne, I want him 
to come. 



n s'^toimera que je sois yenu, He 

will be astonished that I have 

come. 
U ira ft moins quMl n'ait perdu 

I'aidrefiBe, He will go unless he has 

lost the address. 

n ne dira pas que je sois son ami, 

He will not say that I am his 

friend. 
Je serai parti avant qu^il vienne, 

I shaU have started before he 

comes. 



J'aurais voulu qu^il ytnt, I should 
have liked him to come (»I wish 
he had come, or I wish he was 
coming). 

n s'^tait ^tomi^ que je fusse yenUy 
He had been astonished that I bad 
come. 

n annonga quMl irait k moins qu'iH 
n'etlt perdu I'adresse, He an- 
nounced that he would go unless 
he had lost the address. 

n n'aurait pas dit que je fusse son 
ami, He would not have said that 
I was his friend. 

Je disais que je serais parti avant 
qu'il vtnt, I was saying that I 
should have started before he came. 



a. Notice that the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are 
sometimes translated by the English past or past perfect indica- 
tive, and at other times by would or should. 

b. The imperfect in clauses of condition contrary to fact or 
probability (see § 62, 2 and 3), and the simple conditional mood 
(but not the simple conditional tense; see §§ 46-47) have a present 
or future value, and so take the present sequence. Since, in form,. 
they are past tenses, they can also take the past sequence, at least 
in literary style. 



Ce serait donunage s'il fallait 

que nous nous arrfttions 

{or arrfttassions) 
Je voudrais qu'il yienne 
n me serait agr^ble que cela 

se fasse 
Serait-il possible que je me 

sois tromp^? 
SMI ftait id, il demanderait 

que yous I'aidiez 



It would be a pity if it should be 
necessary that we stop 

I should like him to come 

It would be agreeable to me if that 

should be done 
Can it be possible that I have made 

a mistake? 
If he were here, he would ask you 

to help him 
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c. The past indefinite, which marks past action completed in 
present time, tends to be followed by the past sequence. After 
a past indefinite, however, the subordinate clause not infrequendy 
refers to what is going on in the present or is complete in the 
present, and then, of course, has the present sequence. 

Je n'ai jamais cm qu'il le f tt I have never believed he would do it 
(Cf. J'ai toujoun cm qu'il le ferait.) 

Je n'ai pas remarqu^ qu'il I have not noticed that he b lazy 
soit paresseuz 
(Cf. J'ai remarqu€ qu'il est paresseuz.) 

n ne m'a pas toit qu'il He has not written me that he 
( yienne j will ) 

i or vlnt ( or would ) 

(Cf.nm'atoitquHir*"**" .\.) 

I or viendrait ) 

d. As said above, the tense of the principal verb, while usually 
a convenient help, is not an absolute guide in choosing the tense 
of the subjunctive. The real test is the time of the action repre- 
sented by the subjimctive. (See the statement at the beginning 
of this paragraph about the time represented by the tenses of the 
subjunctive.) In cases of hesitation, this can be determined by 
constructing a parallel sentence with the indicative and fixing the 
time by means of it. The tenses of the subjimctive correspond 
to the tenses of the indicative as follows: 

(i) Present subjunctive = present or future indicative. 

(2) Imperfect subjunctive = imperfect indicative or simple 

conditional. 

(3) Perfect subjunctive = past indefinite, past definite, or 

future perfect indicative. 

(4) Pluperfect subjunctive = pluperfect indicative or per- 

fect conditional. 

The following sentences, for example, do not follow the se- 
quence of the principal verb, because in them the time of the 
action is not dependent on that of the principal verb. 
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n ltd donna la seule bague He gave her the only ring she has 
qu'elle ait 
(Cf. n lui donna la setde bague qu'elle a.) 

Je ne connais pas de difficul-^ I know of no difficulties which h^ 
tfo qull n'ctlt pu vaincre would not have been able to over- 

come 
(Cf. Je connais des difficult^s qu'il n'aurait pas pu vaincre.) 

M6me s'il voulait le faire, je Even if he wanted to do it, I do not 
ne crois pas qu'il le ptlt believe he would be able to 

(Cf. Sll Youlait le faire, je crois qu'il le pourrait.) 

Je doute qull I'eiit f ait, s'il I doubt whether he would have done 
avait lu la lettre it if he had read the letter 

(Cf. Je crois qu'il I'aurait fait s'il avait lu la lettre.) 

59. Avoidance of the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

The imperfect and the pluperfect subjimctive, like the past definite, 
have ceased to be used in conversation. This is rigorously true of 
five of the six forms of the imperfect subjunctive of the first con- 
jugation (-asse, -asses, -assions, -assiez, -assent), and is almost 
as true of all other imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive forms. 
Compare with this the English, which has gone even farther, for 
the whole of the subjunctive, present and past tenses alike, has 
almost disappeared from spoken English. One of the perplexing 
problems for a foreigner in speaking French is how to avoid the 
imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive, and what to use in their 
place. In cases where, in literary style, present or past sequence 
is allowed (see § 68, b), the present sequence is naturally chosen 
in conversation. For other cases, see the following paragraph. 

60. Substitutes for the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

I. Differently Constrticted Sentences 

In cases where an imperfect or a pluperfect subjunctive would 
occur, a Frenchman, when talking, is apt to cast his sentences 
in such a way that constructions demanding these tenses are 
avoided. The following are examples of some of the ways in 
which this may be done: 
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Literary Form 

Pltlt k Dieu que vous f u s s i e z 

venul Would to God you had 

come! 
Nous vouHons qu'il rest At k Paris, 

We wanted him to remain in Paris. 
J'aurais vouhi qu'il vint, I should 

have liked him to come. 
J'avais permis qu'ils par las sent, 

I had permitted them to speak. 
n craignait que nous ne le vis- 

sions, He was afraid that we 

would see him. 
J'avais peur qu'ils ne f ussent d£j& 

venus, I was afraid that they had 

already come. 
II ^tait content que je I'eusse fait, 

He was gratified that I had done 

it. 
n n'aurait pas dit que je fusse 

son ami, He would not have said 

that I was his friend. 
n n'a jamais pens^ que je fusse 

malade, He has never thought that 

I was sick. 
Je ne croyais pas qu'il etlt vol^ 

I'argent, I did not believe that he 

had stolen the money. 
n ne se souvenait pas qu'on Petit 

dit, He did not remember that 

it had been said. 
Nous doutions qu'ils le voulussent, 

We doubted that they would wish it. 
n ^tait rare que je le disse, It was 

rare that I said it. 
n fallait que mon fils Paccom- 

pagnAt, It was necessary that 

my son accompany him. 



Conversational Form 

Quel malheur que vous ne soyez pas 
venul 

Nous voulions le faire (or voir) rester 

k Paris. 
Je regrette qu'il ne soit pas venu (or 

qu'il ne vienne pas). 
Je leur avais permis de parler. 

n craignait d'etre vu.* 



J'avais peur d'apprendre qu'ils 
^taient d6jk venus. 

n ^tait content de ce que je Pavais 
fait. 

n ne m'aurait pas appel£ son ami. 



n ne m'a jamais cm malade. 



Je ne le croyais pas coupable du vol 
de Pargent. 

n ne se souvenait pas de Pavoir en- 
tendu dire. 

Nous ne croyions pas qu'ils le vou- 

draient.f 
n m'arrivait rarement de le dire. 

Mon fils a dtl Paccompagner. 



* See foot-note to page 81. 



t See i 62, 3. 
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Literary Form 

Je cherchais des m6decines qui vous 
fussent agr^bles, I was look- 
ing for medicines which would be 
agreeable to you. 

n y resta afin que nous pussions 
le trouver facilement, He remained 
there in order that we might be 
able to find him easily. 

Vous m'aviez rendu trop de services 
pour que je pusse douter de 
votre amiti^, You had rendered 
me too many services for me to 
be able to doubt your friendship. 

Quoiqu'il ftlt riche, il n'€tait pas 
heureuz, Although he was rich, he 
was not happy. 

J'allai les voir avant qu'ils partis - 
sent, I went to see them before 
they started. 



Conversational Form 

Je vous cherchais des m^ednes 
agr^bles. 



n y est rest^ afin d'etre trouv^ £a- 
cilement.* 



Vous m'aviez rendu tant de services 
que je ne pouvais pas douter de 
votre amiti^. 



Quoique riche (or Malgr^ sa richesse), 
il n'€tait pas heureuz. 

Je suis all^ les voir avant leur de- 
part. 



a. The frequent use of the historical present in place of a past 
tense (see § 27, i) eliminates many cases where an imperfect or 
pluperfect subjunctive would tend to come up. Instead of : H ne 
86 sonvint pas qa'on eat dit cela, He did not remember thai 
this had been said, or of: H y resta afin que nous pussions 
le trouver, He remained there in order that we might be able to 
find him, a French narrator often says: H ne se souvient pas 
qu'on ait dit cela; H y reste afin que nous puissions le 
trouver. 

2. Present or Perfect Subjunctive 

It is by no means rare to hear in conversation the present sub- 
junctive where, by the rules of grammar, the imperfect should 
be used, and the perfect where the pluperfect should be used. 
This is especially frequent after the conversational past indefi- 

* Par nous may be added, but is usually left to be supplied from the 
context. 
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nite. n ne s'est pas souvena qu'on ait dit cela. H y est 
re St 6 afin que nous puissions le trouver. Caxeful Frenchmen, 
however, are still inclined to avoid this. A foreigner should follow 
rather the methods described in section i of this paragraph. 

CLAUSES OF CONDITION AND CONCESSION WITH SI 

61. The Conjunction sL Si, if, is used to introduce : (i) con- 
ditional clauses (except those described in § 66, 3) ; (2) concessive 
clauses implying that the concession is a fact. (For the more usual 
way of expressing this, see § 66, 4.) M6me si, even if, is used to 
introduce concessive clauses which do not imply that the conces- 
sion is a fact Si and m6me si can in every instance be followed 
by the indicative. 

63. Types of Conditional Sentences. 

I. Logical Conditions 

Logical conditions are those in which nothing indicates that 
they have failed to be fulfilled, or that it is improbable they will 
be fulfilled. The present, with the value of a present or of a 
future (see § 26, 2), the past indefinite, with the value of a present 
perfect or of a future perfect (see § 34, c), and the imperfect and 
pluperfect are the only tenses employed in the si clause. There are 
no especial laws restricting the tense or mood of the conclusion. 

S*!! a le livre, 11 le lit If he has the book, he is reading it 

S'il vient, 11 me verra If he comes, he will see me 

S'il est venu, 11 me verra If he has come, he will see me 

S'il est venu, 11 nous a vus If he has come, he has seen us 

Si dans une heure 11 n' a pas If within an hour he has not ac- 

avou^ la v^rit^, je le ren- knowledged the truth, I shall dis- 

verrai miss him 

S'il 6tait k la fenfttre, 11 m' a If he was at the window, he has seen 

vu passer me go by 

Us allaient bientdt perdre They were soon going to lose their 

leurs doutes, s'ils en doubts, if they had had any 

avaient eu 
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Sll est ici, dites-lui d'at- If he is here, tell him to wait 

tendre 

SMI a faim, qu'il le disc If he is hungry, let him say so 

S'il vient, je voudrais que If he comes, I should like you to 

tu viennes aussi come too 

a. Logical concessions. Logical concessions are introduced 
by m6me si and have the same form as logical conditions. 
If they refer to future time, quand mfime 4- future may be used 
in place of m6me si + present. 

M6me s'il est malade, il peut Even if he is sick, he can see you 

vous voir 
M6me s'il vient {or Quand Even if he comes, he will not see me 

m6me il. viendra), 11 ne 

me verra pas 
M6me s'il est venu, il ne Even if he has come, he has not seen 

nous a pas vus us 

b. The past definite, the future, the conditional, and their compounds 
(i.e., the past anterior, the future perfect, and the perfect conditional) do 
not occur in si clauses, except when it is implied that the statement in the 
si clause is a fact (see § 62, 4). 

2. Conditions contrary to Fact 

Conditions contrary to fact, also called unreal conditions, 
have the following constructions: 

(i) Referring to present time. 

When they refer to present time, conditions contrary to fact 
have the imperfect indicative in the condition, and the condi- 
tional in the conclusion (see § 47, i). 

Si j'avais le livre, je le If I had the book, I should read it 

lirais 

Si Yotre boulanger €tait roi, If your baker were king, he would 

il vous ferait ministre make you minister 

Si ce n'€tait la crainte de If it were not for the fear of displeas- 

vous d^pUure, je lui parle- ing you, I should speak to him 

rais 
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(2) Referring to past time. 

When they refer to past time, conditions contrary fo fact 
have the pluperfect indicative in the condition, and the per- 
fect conditional in the conclusion. 

Si j'avais eu le livre, je If I had had the book, I should have 

Paurais lu read it 

8*11 ^tait yenu, il m'aurait If he had come, he would have seen 

vu me 

a. Concessions contrary to fact. Concessions contrary to fact 
are introduced by m6me si and have the same form as the cor- 
responding conditions; or they may be introduced by quand mdme 
and be followed by the conditional or perfect conditional. The 
mdme of qnand m6me is often omitted in literary French. 

M6me s'il avait le livre (or Even if he had the book, he would 

Quand m6me il aurait le not read it 

livre), il ne le lirait pas 
M6me s'il ^tait venu {or Even if he had come, he would not 

Quand m6me il serait have seen me 

venu), il ne m'aurait pas 

vu 

1). In conditions or concessions referring to past time, two other con- 
structions occur: 

(i) Literary French permits the pluperfect subjunctive in the place 
of the perfect conditional or of the pluperfect indicative. 

i^tait) (aurait) 

-^ >venu, il m'j > If he had come, he would have seen 

vu me 

! serait ) 
f At } ^®^^> Even if he had come, he would not 

! aurait ) 
>pas vu have seen me 

(2) The imperfect indicative is sometimes used in the conclusion, or 
in both condition and conclusion (see § 33). 

!j 'avals dit ) 
' - . . > un mot, j'e- If I had said a word, I was done for 
je disais ) ' ' 

tais perdu 
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c. Occasionally a sentence shows a mixing of types. 

Si j» avals le livre, jc Pau- K I had the book, I should already 

rais d6)k lu have read it 

M6me s'il €tait venu, je ne Even if he had come, I should not 

le yerrais pas see him 

3. Conditions contrary to Probability 

Conditions contrary to probability, also called ideal condi- 
tions, refer only to future time, and have the imperfect indicative 
in the condition, and the conditional in the conclusion. 

Si votre boulanger devenait If your baker should become king, 

roi, 11 vous ferait ministre he would make you minister 

S'il venait, je lui parle- If he should come, I should speak to 

rais him 

S'il commen^ait demain, 11 If he should begin to-morrow, he 

pourrait finir jeudi would be able to finish Thursday 

a. Concessions contrary to probability. Concessions contrary 
to probability are introduced by m6me si and have the same 
form as the corresponding conditions; or they may be introduced 
by quand m6me followed by the conditional. The m6me of quand 
mdme is often omitted in literary French. 

M6me s'il venait (or Quand Even if he should come, I should not 
m6me il viendrait), je ne speak to him 

lui parlerais pas 

b. Conditions and concessions contrary to probability cannot by their 
form be distinguished from conditions and concessions contrary to fact. 
If the speaker desires to indicate clearly by the form of the sentence 
that the condition or concession is contrary only to probability, he uses 
dans le cas oti, au cas oii, mtaie dans le cas oti, m6me au cas oti+the 
conditional mood. 

Dans le cas oii il viendrait, In case he should come, I should 

je lui parlerais speak to him 

M6me dans le cas oii il vien- Even in case he should come, I 

drait, je ne lui parlerais should not speak to him 

pas 
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c. Some si clauses having the form of logical conditions and concessions 
may seem to the hearer to be contrary to probability. The use of the logical 
form then indicates simply that the speaker is not stressing the improbability. 
This may often be the only difference between S'il devenait roi, il vous 
ferait ministre, If he should become king, he would make you minister , and 
S'il de vient roi, il vous f era ministre, If he becomes king, he will make you 
minister. 

4. Si Clauses equivaletU to Declarative Statements 

Si clauses sometimes clearly imply that the statement made in 
them is a fact. They are then equivalent to declarative state- 
ments, and the tense is used which would be employed in a 
principal clause stating the same fact. Thus, in them, the verb 
niay be in the past definite, the future, the conditional, or their 
compounds. (None of these can be used in other si clauses; see 
§ 62, lb). In most instances, but not always, these clauses have 
a concessive value, and the si can be translated while or although. 
This construction is avoided in cases where it would tend to be 
mistaken for a logical condition. Notice that there is another 
and more frequent way of expressing the concession of a fact 
(quoique, ^/c., + subjunctive; see § 66, 4(1)). 

S'il est pauvre, il est honnftte If {or While, w Although) he is poor, 

he is honest 

S'il a vieilli, son coeur est If he has grown old, his heart has 

rest^ jeune kept yoimg 

S'il gagna la premiere ba- If he did win the first battle, it was 

taille, ce fut sa seule vie- his only victory 

toire 

VoilA un honnftte homme, s'il There's an honest man if there ever 

en fut (jamais) was one (=if there have been any 

— and there surely have) 

Si Paul sera heureuz quand While Paul will be happy when this 

on lui annoncera cette nou- news is announced to him, he will 

velle, il regrettera quand just the same regret not having 

m6me de ne pas I'avoir learned it sooner 

apprise plus t6t* 

* See the foot-note to the succeeding sentence. 
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Si votre chef de bureau au- 
ra it de la peine k vous 
remplacer, vous n'en auriez 
pas moins k trouver un 
autre poste* 



If the head of your department would 
have trouble in filling your place, 
you would have no less in finding 
another position 



a. Similarly, in compound sentences conditional in form, but equivalent 
to simple declarative sentences, the tense used in the si clause is the same 
as would be used in a simple sentence. 

Je veux 6tre pendu si j'au- I'll be hanged if I'd ever have be- 
lieved that (=1 should never have 
believed that) 

If we are to have two months' vaca- 
tion, it is only just that much 
(=We shall have just barely two 
months' vacation) 

He would scarcely be able to give 
four examples of this use 



rais cru cela 

C'est tout juste si nous au- 
rons deux mois de va- 
cances 

C'est k peine s'il pourrait 
donner quatre exemples de 
cet usage 



63. Substitutes for si Clauses. Si clauses are often replaced 
by other forms of expression: 

I. An inverted clause, an imperative, or a subjunctive prin- 
cipal clause (see § 60, c). 

Serait-il venu, il m'aurait vu Had he come, he would have seen me 

Avouez la Y€rit6, et je vous Confess the truth, and I forgive you 

pardonne 

Qu'il h^site, et il est perdu Let him hesitate, and he is lost 



2. A phrase. 

£n ^coutant bien, votis 
entendrez un petit bruit 

A vous croire, ce livre est 
absolument mauvais 

Sans moi, il serait tomb^ 



If you listen carefully, you will hear 

a slight noise 
If we are to believe you, this book is 

absolutely bad 
If I had not been there, he would 

have fallen 



* The future and conditional are nearly always avoided after si by the 
use of s'il est vrai. S'il est vrai que Paul sera, etc.; s'il est vrai que votre 
chef de bureau aurait, etc. 
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a. The condition may even be left entirely unexpressed (see § 47, la). 

Je dirais qu'il est Axn^cain I should say (if called on for my 

opinion) that he is an American 

INFINmVE 

64. Nature of the Infinitive. The infinitive is a noun, but a 
noun formed on the verb stem, and it keeps some characteristics 
of a verb. Like the verb, it can express voice and time, may take 
an object, and is qualified, not by adjectives, but by adverbs. 

Voir; avoir vu; voir tm tableau; voir distinctement. 

From some infinitives there have been formed pure substan- 
tives with no verb characteristics; for example: dejeuner, breakfast; 
devoir, diUy; 6tre, being; pouvoir, power; sonrire, smile; savoir, 
learning. 

J'ai fait un bon dejeuner I have had a good breakfast 

Ses pouvoirs sont grands His powers are great 

These same words are also used as infinitives. 

n aime k dejeuner bien He likes to breakfast well 

65. Pure and Prepositional Infinitive. The infinitive may be 
used without a preposition, and is then called the pure infinitive. 
(Compare the English he must go; I sawhimfdU.) The infinitive 
may also be accompanied by the prepositions de or ik, and by 
aprls, par, pour, sans. The last four, when used with the infini- 
tive, have their full prepositional value, and originally de and k 
also had it. In many cases the value of de and k with the infinitive 
is still clear. 

n vient de partir He has just started (=He comes 

from starting) 
La peur de mourir The fear of dying 

Aidez-moi ft monter Help me to mount 

H m'invite ft rester He invites me to stay 

Un penchant ft croire An inclination to believe 
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In other cases, the value of the preposition has weakened or 
entirely disappeared, and the preposition has become a mere 
"sign," like English to. 

n est difficile de lui plaire It is difficult to please him 

Je lui ai montr6 k monter k I showed him how to ride horseback 
cheval 

66. Pure Infinitive. The pure infinitive is used: 

I. As Subject y before the Verb 

The pure infinitive is used as subject, if it precedes the 
verb.* (It is chiefly in epigrammatic style that a subject infini- 
tive precedes.) 

Attendre est impossible; agir To wait is impossible; to act is no 
ne Pest pas moins less so 

2. As Predicate Nominative or Subject, after Certain Verbs 

The pure infinitive is used as predicate nominative or sub- 
ject, when it follows certain verbs. 

Voir, c'est croire Seeing is believing 

n faut r6sister It is necessary to resist 

n me semble encore le voir It seems to me I still see him 

Vous fttes cen86 P avoir fait You are supposed to have done it 

Ds se trouvaient 6tre en retard They happened to be late 

These verbs are: c'est (when = is the same as), Atre cens^, 6tre jug^, 6tre 
r6put6, 6tre suppos6; paraitre, sembler, se trouver (when = happen), valoir 
autant, valoir mieuz; 11 faut. 

3. In Apposition 

The pure infinitive is used in apposition. 

Deux choses lui restaient: ou Two things remained for him: to 
parler ou partir speak or to leave 

4. As Object, after Certain Verbs 

The pure infinitive is used as the object of certain verbs; 
namely: 

* Occasionally de may be found with such an infinitive. 
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(i) Verbs of sense perception (such as see, hear, feel). 

Je Pai vu tomber I saw him fall 

J'entends sonner I hear (some one) ringing 

a. Similarly, Yoid, YoiUL 

VoiUL parler bien That's proper talk for you 

(2) Most verbs of saying and thinking (see list, § 67). 

n dit ne pouvoir pas venir He says he cannot come 

n jure I'avoir fait He swears that he has done it 

Je crois avoir r6ussi I believe I have succeeded 

Nous comptons partir demain We count on starting to-morrow 

a. Verbs of saying, when = verbs of commanding, take de. 
Dites-lui de vemr Tell him to come 

(3) Some verbs of will, desire, hope (see list, § 67). 

Je veuz re venir I wish to come back 

Je d6sire vous aider I desire to help you 

J'esp^re trouver ici des amis I hope to find friends here 

(4) The verbs devoir, pouvoir, savoir, oser, laisser (when=fe/, 
allow) y faire, faillir. 

Je dois luir6pondre I ought to answer him 

n n'a pas os^ venir He has not dared to come 

Je le laisserai partir I shall let him start 

Vous me faites rire, mon You make me laugh 
cher ami 

a. When devoir takes an indirect object, the infinitive has de. 

On lui devait au moins de They at least owed it to him to give 
I'entendre him a hearing 

b. Ne faire que, in its ordinary meaning, has the pure infinitive. 

n ne fait que s' am user He does nothing but amuse himscli 

When ne faire que means venir de, the infinitive has de. 
n ne fait aue de sortir He has just gone out 
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c. n fait, impersonal, is followed by tHe pure infinitive in a few expres- 
sions. In all of them the infinitive is preceded by an adjective (cher, beau, 
bon, or mauvais). 

n fait cher vivre k Paris It comes high to live in Paris 

II y fait bon vivre It*s good to live there 

Similarly, avoir may be followed by a pure infinitive, if the infinitive is 
preceded by the adjective beau. Avoir beau + infinitive has come to mean 
gain nothing by. 

n a beau parler He gains nothing by talking 

d. Faillir means just miss. It is now usually replaced by manquer, 
which with de or the pure infinitive has the same meaning. Penser is occa- 
sionally used with the pure infinitive in the same meaning. 

n a manqu^ de tomber He has just missed falling 

5. After Verbs of Motion^ to. express Purpose 

The pure infinitive is used as an adverbial complement after 
verbs of motion, to express purpose. 

Allez voir Go see 

Je vais partir I am going to start 

n viendra me parler He will come and speak to me 

Je suis revenu demander I have come back to ask pardon 

piu'don 

J'enverrai lechercher I shall send to hunt for him 

a. Etre sometimes occurs instead of the past tenses of aller, go (except 
the imperfect), and is then followed by the pure infinitive. 

J'ai d6j4 6t^ le voir I have already been to see him 

n fut s'asseoir He went and sat down 

b. To emphasize the idea of purpose, or when the infinitive is separated 
from the verb, pour may be used. 

Je suis revenu pour deman- I have come back to ask pardon 

der piu'don 

II viendra chez moi pour me He will come to my house to speak 

parler to me 
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6. In Certain Elliptical Expressions 

The pure infinitive is used in a number of elliptical ex- 
pressions. 

Lui vous fa ire peur! He frighten you! 

Pourquoi h6siter? Why hesitate? 

Penser qu'il est parti! To think that he has gone! 

R^v^ence parler Save your reverence* 

a. The infinitive is often used instead of an imperative in brief notices, 
directions, and cross-references. 

Agiter le flacon Shake well before using 

S'adresser au concierge Apply to the concierge 

Voir page 5 See page 5 

67. List of the Verbs which are followed by the Pure Infinitive. 

In this list the English equivalent of the verbs is given when 
the same verb in other meanings is followed by a prepositional 
infinitive. WTien the figure referring to a note is placed after 
the English translation, it indicates that the note refers to that 
meaning of the verb. Reflexive forms are given a separate place 
in the list when the simple verb has a different infinitive sequence 
or can not be followed by the infinitive. 



accourir 

affirmer 

aimer* 

aimer autant^ 

aimer mieux 

aller 

amener,* conduct 

apercevoir 

^ppeler,* pronounced 

avoir beau* 

avouer 

$tre cens^' 



compter* 

conduire* {in literal meaning) 

confesser 

conjecturer 

courir 

croire 

daigner 

declarer 

ddposer 

descendre,' go down 

d^sirer* 

d^tester^ 



devoir* 

dire* 

^couter 

toire* 

enunener 

entendre,* hear, intend 

envoyer 

esp^rei* 

toe," go^^ 

c'est," is the same as'' 

faillir," just miss 

faire« 



* Employed as an apology for expressions calculated to shock or dis- 
please the hearer. Sauf r^v^rence and sauf votre respect are used in the 
same way. 
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il fait + adjective* 

falloir 

sefigurer 

s'imaginer 

fitre jug^' 

jurer," declare on oath 

laisser,' let^ allow 

manquer,' just miss** " 

mener 

mettre," set^ 

monter 

nier* 

oser 

ouir 

paraltre^ 



penser,' believe; just wtw" 

se persuader" 

pouvoir 

pr^f^rer 

pr^tendre,' claim, purpose 

prdtexter 

raconter 

se rappeler* 

reconnaitre 

regarder 

rentrer 

fitre rdput^' 

retoumer 

revenir,* come back 

savoir 



sembler^ 

sentir*^ 

souhaiter* 

soutenir 

supposer 

toe suppose 

t^moigner 

se trouver," happetp 

valoir autant^ 

valoir mieux^ 

venir,*' " come 

void, voilk 

voir,^ see 

voler (Jly) 

vouloir 



1 Sometimes k, > See verbs taking k(i G9). * Sometimes de. * Also 
de. ^U appelait cela vivre, etc. • See § 66, 4(4)0. ^ See § 66, 2. 
« See § 66, 4(4)a. » See § 66, 4(2)a. 10 See § 66, 5a. " C»est, w, 
takes de. Son seul d^faut, c'est de trop parler. >> See § 66, 4(4)d. ^^ See 
§ 66, 4(4)b. " Jurer, promise^ takes de. (The infinitive with de after jurer 
refers to future time; the pure infinitive, to present or past.) "Mettre 
chauffer de Peau, etc. i« See § 66, 4(2). ^^Se sentir,/fe/ the results of, 
takes de. " Venir, have justy takes de. 

a. When a relative pronoun is subject of the infinitive, a pure 
infinitive occasionally occurs after certain verbs which otherwise do not 
allow it.* 

Un homme qu'il me persuade A man who he persuades me is my 
6tre mon ami friend 

(But: Un homme qu'il persuade d'etre mon ami, A man whom he per- 
suades to be my friend. Un homme qu'il persuade de me voir, A man whom 
he persuades to see me. Un homme qu'il me persuade de voir, A man whom 
he persuades me to see. In these sentences que is the object of persuader or 
of voir.) 

These verbs are: annoncer, assurer, comprendre, craindre (otherwise, 
craindre de), deviner, montrer (otherwise, montrer i), oublier (otherwise, 
oublier de), persuader (otherwise, persuader de), pr^sager, pr6sumer, pr^voir, 
soup(onner (otherwise, soupgonner de). 

* When followed by a pure infinitive, these verbs are verbs of saying or 
thinking; see § 66, 4(2). 
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08. Infinitive with i. The infinitive with 2k is used to 
indicate end, destination, purpose. With one of these values 
appearing more or less dearly, it is used: 

I. After Substantives, in Certain Values 

The infinitive with 2k is used after substantives; as follows: 

(i) A with the infinitive may be joined to substantives to 
name an activity that is a characteristic mark of the substantive. 

Du bois k briiler Wood destined for burning, Wood for 

burning, Fire-wood 
Une salle k manger A room for eating, A dining-room 

Les sidcles k venir The centuries to come, The coming 

centuries 
Un danger k ^viter A danger to avoid, A danger to be 

avoided 
Une chanson k boire A drinking song 

Du tabac k fumer Smoking tobacco 

Une bonne k tout faire A maid for general housework, A 

maid of all work 
C'est un ouvrage k recom- That is a work which should all be 

mencer done oyer again 

II poussait des cris k percer He was yelling like forty 
les nuages 

a. This k with the infinitive may be in the predicate, referring to the 
subject. 

Cette question est encore k This question is still to be treated 

traiter 
n est II plaindre He is to be pitied 

(2) A with the infinitive may be joined to most abstract sub- 
stantives derived from verbs or adjectives which take an infinitive 
with k. 

n a un penchant k mentir He has a bent to lying (pencher k) 

n m'^tonne par sa facility k He astonishes me by his facility in 
s'ezprimer expressing himself (facile k) 

a. Occasionally the infinitive with k is joined to other abstract substan- 
tives when their meaning suggests fitness or tendency. 
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Je regrette sa manie II mo- I regret his mania for moralizing 

ratiser 

Nous vous assurons de notre We assure you of our zeal to serve 

zMe k vous servir you 

b. Some of these substantives, in a slightly different meaning, can take 
the infinitive with de. 

Cela me donne la facility de That gives me the means of going 
sortir quand 11 me plait out when I want to 

2. After Certain Adjectives 

The infinitive with k is used after certain adjectives; namely: 

(i) Dernier, seul, and the ordinal numerals. 

n £tait le premier II arriver, He was the first to arrive, the third 
le troisitoe k partir, et le to leave, and the only one to escape 

seul k 6chapper 

a. Similarly, after the cardinal niunerals and unanime. 

Nous serons deux k vous soi- There will be two of us to take care 

gner of you 

Us 6taient unanimes k me They were unanimous m blaming 

bUUner me 

(2) A number of adjectives when they denote fitness, unfit- 
ness, tendency. 

Facile h faire Easy to do 

Prtt k partir Ready to start 

Afireuz k voir Frightful to see 

Difficile k comprendre Hard to understand 

Enclin k s'amuser Disposed to amuse himself 
Get homme est sujet k se This man is liable to make a mis- 
tromper take 

Among these adjectives are: adroit, affreuz, agr€able, assidu, beau, bon, 
curieuz,* dasgereuz, d^sagr^able, difficile, enclin, facile, habile, int^ressant, 
joli, lent, long, mauvais, pr^t, prompt, propre, sujet, utile, etc., etc. 

* When curieuz means interesting^ it naturally takes k\ when it means 
interested, it takes de. Cela est curieuz k voir. Je suis curieux de voir cela. 
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a. Distinguish from this class the cases where the iniSnitive does not 
depend on the adjective, but b logical subject of the verb, and so has de. 

Cela est facile i faire That is easy to do 

n est facile de le faire To do it is easy 

3. After Certain Verbs 

The infinitive with k is used after certain verbs (see list, § 69) . 

n se met k travailler He sets to work 

Cela servira k vous consoler That will serve to console you 

n apprend k lire He is learning to read 

J'arrive k le comprendre I succeed in understanding him 

a. Distinguish from this the cases where the infinitive is logical subject of 
the verb and so has de. 

n m'arrive de le comprendre I happen to understand him (It hap- 
pens to me that I understand him) 

b. A with the infinitive sometimes forms a phrase equivalent to a noun, 
and is then found after some transitive verbs which are not otherwise followed 
by the infinitive with k. 

Nous leur porterons k manger We shall carry them food 

Dojmez-moi khoire. or simply ) ^. ^ xi_- x 1 j . » 

^ ^ > Give me [somethmg to] drmk 

On verse k boire They pour out drinks 

Je lui ai pay^ k dejeuner I have paid for breakfast for him 

Cela prfete k sourire That furnishes [cause for] smiles 

4. In Certain Adverbial Uses 

The infinitive with k occurs in certain adverbial uses; namely: 

(i) Equivalent to an adverb of manner or degree. 

n est malade k en mourir He is mortally sick 

Une femme laide k faire peur A fearfully ugly woman 

Une histoire triste k d^hirer A heart-rending story 

le cceur 

Elle danse k ravir She dances ravishingly 

n chante k faire piti€ He sings pitifully, wretchedly 

Je le sais k n'en pas douter I know it beyond a doubt 

Ce gar^on vous ressemble k This boy resembles you absolutely 

s'y tromper (enough to cause one to make a 

mistake about it) 
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(2) Equivalent to a conditional clause (see § 63). 

A vous croire, ce livre est ab- If we are to believe you, this book 
solument mauvais is absolutely bad 

(3) Equivalent to an adverbial phrase expressing purpose, 
means, or a temporal-causal idea. Here the infinitive may be 
translated by a phrase with /(?, a/, 6y, i», or on^ or by a participle. 

5*7 €tais assis i vous attendre I was sitting there to wait for you 

n se rompt la t6te i r^soudre He racks his brain (at) solving prob- 

des probldmes lems 

Vous vous tuez ^ mener une You are killing yourself by leading 

pareille vie such a life 

Je me suis essouffl€ ^ monter I got out of breath (in) climbing these 

cet escalier stairs 

L'enfant s'effrayait i voir le The child was frightened at the sight 

chien of the dog 

A I'entendre parler ainsi, je On hearing him speak in this way, 

reprends courage I take courage again 

a. In some cases, the infinitive with 4 is equivalent to an adverbial clause 
depending on the verb, but the verb is so closely united to a noun object that 
the two form a fixed phrase to which the infinitive seems to belong; for example, 
prendre plaisir II, avoir de la peine II. 

n prend plaisir i m'agacer He takes pleasure in irritating me 

n a de la peine i gagner sa He has difficulty in earning a living 
vie 

69. List of the Verbs which are followed by the Infinitive 
with k (see explanations at the beginning of § 67). 



s'abaisser 


aimer"' * 


arriver (succeed) 


abandonner 


ajoumer* 


aspirer 


aboutir 


amener," induce 


assigneri 


s'absorber 


s'amuser 


s'assujettir 


s^accorder*« 


animer 


astreindre 


accoutiuner" 


appeler," summon 


s'attacher 


s'achamer 


appliquer 


s^attarder 


admettre* 


apprendre 


attendre* 


s'adonner 


s^appr^ter 


s'attendre 


aider 


s'arr6ter,» slop 


autoriser 
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s'aventurei* 

s'avilir 

aviser* 

avoir 

ilya^o 

balancer 

sebomer 

chercher 

citer 

commencer* 

se complaire 

conclure* 

concourir 

condamner 

condescendre 

conduire* (figurative) 

consacrer 

consentir 

consister 

conspirer* 

consumer 

continuer* 

contraindre* 

contribuer 

convier* 

co(lter 

decider," induce 

se decider 

fitre d^cid^ 

d6fier,»* challenge 

se d^lecter* 

demander^' 

demeurer 

d^penser 

d^sapprendre 

descendre," condescend 

destiner 

determiner," induce 

se determiner 

fitre determine 



devouer 

differer* 

disposer 

se divertir 

donner 

dresser 

s'ecouler 

s'efforcer* 

s'emanciper 

employer 

emporter (figurativey 

s'empresser* 

encourager 

engager* 

enhardir 

s*ennuyer» 

enseigner 

entendre,* understand 

s'entendre," understand 

s'ent^ter^ 

entrainer 

s'epuiser 

equivaloir 

s'escrimer 

s'essayer 

fitre,* be=be engaged in^^ 

fitre, 6c, + inf. with pas- 
sive value" 

he efigaged in 
not yet reach the 
point" 

c'est, it is enou h to 
make^ 

c'est i I *"'^'. [/..../ is 
I savoir, ) 

to say^^ 
c'est k moi (k vous, etc.), 

it is my (your, etc.) 

tum^ 
c'est k moi (k vous, etc.), 



en 



dtre, I 



it is my (your, etc.) 

affair** » 
s'etudier 
s'evertuei* 
exceller 
exciter 
exercer 
exhorter 
exposer 
se fatiguei* 
finir^ (with neg.), never 

finish 
forcer* 
habUiter* 
habituer* 
s'habituer 
hair" 

se hasardei* 
hesiter^ 

inciter 

incliner 

induire 

insister 

instruire 

interesser 

inviter 

jouer 

laisser,' leave^ 

se lasser,** tire one's self 

by 
manquer," fail (in a 

duty) 
mettre* 
montrer 
necessiter 
obliger* 
s'obliger* 
s'obstiner 

s'occuper," be busy with 
s'offrii* 
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opiner 

s'opiniatrer 

s'opposer 

parvenir 

passer,27 spend 

peiner 

pencher 

penser,' think (about) 

perdre 

pers^vdrer 

persister 

se plaire 

se plier 

porter 

pousser 

pi^destiner* 

prendre (catch) 

se prendre, begin 

preparer 

se preparer* 

pr^tendre," aspire 

se prfiter 



prier," invite (to a meal) 

provoquer 

fitre reju* 

recommencer* 

reculer 

rdduire 

refuser" 

se refuser 

renoncer 

r^pugner 

r^server 

se rdserver* 

se n^signer 

r^soudre," induce 

se r^soudre" 

fitre rdsolu* 

rester 

r^ussir 

revenir," be equivalent 

se risquer 

servir 

soUiciter* 



songer 

souflFrir*»» 

se soumettre 

stimuler 

suffire* 

surprendre 

tAchei* 

tarder 

tendre 

tenir 

se tenir," limit one*s self 

6tre tenu, be bound, have 

travailler 

trembler," tremble 

trouver* 

setuer* 

veiller 

venir,* happen, end by 

viser 

voir," see about, arrange 

vouer 



» See verbs 
• More f re- 



^ These verbs occur with the infinitive in legal terminology, 
with pure infinitive (§ 67). ^ Sometimes de. * Also de. 
quently de. • Also pour. ^ Also jusqu'll. 

8 Aimer+pure inf. is colloquial; but even in literary style it is fairly fre- 
quent when aimer is in the conditional mood, or is qualified by a negative 
or other adverb (ne, assez, bien, etc.). For aimer autant, aimer mieux, see 
§ 87, For an occasional use of de after aimer, see § 70, 4b. *S'arr6ter, 
cease (from), takes de. ^'^e.g.,Jly ak parieriqu'il viendrai // can be wagered 
that he will come. "DMder, determiner, r^soudre, ii ^resolve, take de. 
"D6fier, defy, takes de. I'Demander usually takes de when the subject 
of the infinitive is not the same as the subject of demander. Je vous demande 
de m'^outer. ^* S'entendre, he in collusion, takes de. ^^ e.^., H est long- 
temps k revenir, He is a long time in coming back. H est encore k se plaindre, 
He is still engaged in pitying himself. ^^ e.g.,ll est k plaindre, He is to be 
pitied. Cela est k faire, That remains to be done. La maison est k vendre. The 
house is for sale (^=10 be sold). See § 68, i (i)a. ^^ e.g., J'en suis encore k cher- 
cher sa maison, / am still engaged in hunting for his house. H en est encore k 
s'apercevoir qu'on le trompe, He has not yet perceived that he is being deceived, 
"e.g., C'est k devemr fou, // 15 enough to make one go mad. C'est k en crever 
de rire, // is enough to make one split his sides with laughter, >* See { 68^ 
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i(i)a. ^ e.g.f C'est k vous k jouer. ^^ e.^., C'est au juge k (de) decider. 
33 Hair, negative, takes k or de. ^ e.g., Je vous laisse k deviner sa decision. 
Ne pas laisser, when^no/ to cease, not to fail, takes de. Cette id6e ne laissait 
pas (que) de m'inqui^ter. ^Se lasser, grow weary of, takes de. ^Man- 
quer, omit, takes de; and manquer, just miss, takes de or pure infinitive. 
36 e.g., Ce matin je me suis occupy k foire des lettres. S'occuper much more 
frequently means interest one*s self in, and then takes de. Je m'occupe de lui 
6tre utile. ^ Se passer, do without, takes de. Cf. also § 73, 3a. ^s Pner, 
invite (in general), beg, takes de. ^e^ ;§ ^^ed when the infinitive phrase is 
translated by a noun. H lui refuse k manger (food), k dtner (dinner), k 
bo ire (drink), llcoucher (lodging), etc.; see § 68, 3b. Refuser, not reflexive, 
in all other cases takes de. ^ After souffrir, k is used when the suffering is 
physical (II souffre k marcher. He suffers when he walks) ; de or H when it is 
mental (II souffre de me voir malade. He suffers at the sight of my illness). 
Souffrir, allow, takes de. *i Se tenir, keep from, takes de. ^ Trembler, 
fear, takes de. Je tremble de le voir, / fear to see him. Je tremble k le 
voir, / tremble at the sight of him (or: when I see him). See § 68, 4(3). 

70. Infinitive with de. In a large majority of cases the infini- 
tive is accompanied by de. The infinitive with de is used: 

I. As Logical Subject or Predicate Nominative 

The infinitive with de is used as logical subject or predicate 
nominative, except in the case noted in § 66, i and 2. 

n est difficile de vous com- It is hard to understand you 

prendre 

Son seul d^faut c'est de trop His only defect is his talking too 

parler much 

C'est tm vrai plaisir (que) de It is a real pleasure to see you 

vous voir 

a. When ce is the grammatical subject, an infinitive as logical 
subject may be preceded by the relative pronoun que, which does 
not affect the meaning, and is omitted in translation. (See the 
last sentence above.) 

2. After qne=than, as 

The infinitive with de is used after que = than, as,* 

* Except when k is demanded by the rules in § 68. J'attache plus dlm- 
portance k le voir qu'i lui ^rire (§ 68, 4a). 
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J'aime mieuz me reposer que I had rather rest than read the 

de lire les joumauz papers 

Autant vaut mourir que As well die as be a slave 

d'6tre esclave 

Rien n'est aussi daugereux Nothing is so dangerous as to hesi- 

que d'h^ter tate 

a. Especially in short phrases, this rule is sometimes violated, and the 
de omitted. 

3. After Substantives and Adjectives, in Certain Values 

The infinitive with de is used after substantives and adjec- 
tives, with de in its prepositional value. 



La peur de mourir 

Le secret de lui plaire 

n a en vie de voyager 

L'intention de parler 

Je n'ai pas le temps de vous 

^couter 
L'art d'&rire* 
n a re^u Pordre de partir* 
Je suis curieuzf de savoir sa 

r^nse 
Us sont capables de r^sister 
Vous 6tes digne d'6tre aim€ 
Vous 6tes libre de ne pas 

venir 



The fear of dying 

The secret of pleasing her 

He is desirous of traveling 

The intention of speaking 

I have not the time to listen to 

you 
The art of writing 
He has received the order to start 
I am curious to know his answer 

They are capable of resisting 
You are worthy of being loved 
You are free not to come 



a. The substantive, when it is object of a verb, sometimes jobs with the 
verb to form a fixed phrase: avoir peur de, to fear; avoir envie de, to desire; 
avoir soin de, to take care; faire semblant de, to pretend. 



n a peur de parler 



He has fear of speaking, is afraid to 
speak, fears to speak 



b. De+the infinitive, after a predicate adjective, often gives the reason 
for the assertion. 

Que vous 6tes aimable de How kind you are to come! 
venir I 



* Appositional de. 



t See § 68, 2(2), foot-note. 
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4. After Many Verbs 

The infinitive with de is used after many verbs (see § 71). 

n a n6gl]g6 de rtfpondre He has neglected to answer 

On le dissuade d'essayer They are dissuading him from trying 

n accuse son domestique de He accuses his servant of having 

Pavoir vol6 robbed him 

Je m'6toiine de vous avoir I am astonbhed at having under- 

compris stood you 

Elle vous pardonne d' avoir She forgives you for having forgotten 

oubli6 

Cela Pa d^oi^t6 d'aller k la That has disgusted him with going 

guerre to war 

Vous le conseillerez de se You will advise him to keep quiet 

taire 

a. The infinitive with de after verbs is much more frequent than the 
pure infinitive or the infinitive with 4. It is employed: 

(i) As direct object (after all verbs taking an infinitive object except 
those given in the lists, §§67, 69); e.g.^ after achever, entre- 
prendre, m6riter, n^liger, regretter. 

(2) In cases where the value of the de is clear (the de may be translated 

from or of); e.g., after s'abstenir, cesser, dissuader; accuser, 
d6sesp6rer, priver. 

(3) In many cases where the value of the de is more or less obscured 

(the de is here translated a/, for, with, to); e.g., after s'attrister, 
s'^tonner; bUUner, remercier; d^goi^ter, s'occuper; conseiller, se 
d6p6cher. 

b. A causal infinitive with de is frequent, and occasionally occurs after 
verbs that otherwise take an object infinitive without a preposition or with H. 

Je vous aime de m'avoir I love you for having spoken so to 
piU'16 ainsi me 

(But: n aime k parler, He loves to talk.) 

5. Instead of an Indicative 

Sometimes, in literary French, the infinitive with de is used, 
in lively narration, instead of an indicative. It is found only 
when a new subject accompanies it, and when the act indicated 
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by the inj&nitive is a sudden consequence of what precedes. This 
is termed the historical infinitive. 

n s'^loigna tout honteux, et He moved off greatly ashamed| and 
nous de rire we broke out laughing 

71. Directions for using the Infinitive with de. A list of 
the verbs followed by de and the infinitive is not given. In all 
cases of hesitation between i+ infinitive, pure infinitive, and de+ 
infinitive after a verb, use de if the verb is not included in the 
lists, §§ 67, 69. 

73» Infinitive after Phrases formed with it or de. In com- 
bination with other words, ^ or de frequently form phrases used 
with an infinitive; for example: 

De fa^n k, de maniftre i, in such a way as to; jusqu'll, so far as to, so much 
as to; afin de, in order to; avant de, before; f aute de, for want of; II force de, 
hy dint of; k moins de, without. 

Conduisez-vous de fagon k Conduct yourself in such a way as 

vous faire aimer to make yourself loved 

Je suis all£ jusqu'll y insister I went so far as to insist on it 

J'ai pris ce livre afindele I have taken this book in order to 

consulter consult it 

J'irai le voir avant de vous I shall go to see him before writing 

foire you 

n a perdu, faute de faire He has lost, for want of paying at- 

attention tention 

A force d'y insister, il a en- By dint of insisting on it, he has 

nuy6 tout le monde worn out everybody 

A moins d'6tre fou, 11 n'est pas It is not possible to reason this way 

possible de raisonner ainsi without being crazy 

73» Infinitive with Other Prepositions. In addition to k and 
de, the infinitive occurs after certain other prepositions; as follows: 

I. Apr^s 

Aprds, after, is used only with the perfect infinitive. 

Aprfts avoir vu ses amis, il After having seen his friends, he 
partira will start 
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2. Par 

Par, by, is used with the infinitive after commencer and finir. 

n a commence par refuser, He began by refusing, but he finally 
mais il a fini par le faire did it 

3. Pour 

'Pom y for (gives the cause), to (generally gives the purpose or 
the result). 

On Pa renvoy6 pour avoir He has been discharged for talking 

trop parl£ too much 

Je Pai dit pour vous avertir I said it to warn you 

Pour vous dire le vrai,* je (In order) to tell you the truth, (I 

ne vous crois pas tell you) I do not believe you 

n y a ici pour contenter tous There is (enough) here to satisfy all 

les goi^ts tastes 

n est assez jeune pour ap- He is young enough to learn 

prendre 

II est trop franc pour vous He is too frank to deceive you 

tromper 

II est bien grand pour 6tre si He is very tall to be so young 

jeune 

a. Passer, when ='Pass foTy takes pour, 

S'il n'est pas savant, 11 passe If he is not learned, he passes for it 

pour P6tre 
n passe pour Pavoir fait He passes for having done it 

4. Sans 
Sans, without. 

II r^pond sans penser He answers without thinking 

PRESENT PARTICIPLE, GERUND, AND VERBAL ADJECTIVE 

74. Classification. The form in -ant derived from the verb 
has three uses: as adjective, as participle, and as gerund. 

a. The form in -ant takes the place of the Latin participle, 

* More frequently A vrai dire; see { 68, 4(3). 
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which is an adjective, and of the Latin gerund, which is a noun; 
so that it is sometimes adjective, sometimes noun. 

75. Verbal Adjective. The verbal adjective is simply an 
adjective which has the form of a present participle. It indicates 
a quality, a continuous state, and, Uke other adjectives, agrees 
with its noim in number and gender. 

Elle a des yeuz parlants She has expressive eyes 

Ces nouvelles d^sesp^rantes This desperate news frightens me 

me font peur 
Ce sont des enfants ob^is- They are obedient children 

sants 

a. Verbal adjectives in -ant may be formed from many verbs, but by 
no means from all. Ayant and ^tant, for example/are never verbal adjectives. 

b. A verbal adjective cannot have an object; does not often have a prepo- 
sitional phrase as a modifier; cannot have a modifying adverb after it; and 
cannot be accompanied by the negative adverb ne. A present participle, 
on the other hand, can have any of the modifiers of a verb. 

c. The following verbal adjectives differ in spelling from the correspond- 
ing present participles: extravagant, fatigant, intrigant; convaincant, 
provocant, suffocant, vacant; adherent, affluent, coincident, different, 
divergent, ^uivalent, excellent, exp^ent, influent, negligent, pr^c^ent. (The 
corresponding participles are: extravaguant, fatiguant, intriguant; con- 
vainquant, provoquant, suffoquant, vaquant; adh^rant, affluant, colnci- 
dant, diff^rant, divergeant, ^quivalant, excellant, expMiant, influant, n^gligeant, 
pr6c6dant.) 

C'^tait une joum^ fatigante It was a wearisome day 

Us ont fait le voyage lente- They have made the trip slowly, 

ment, ne se fatiguant que fatiguing themselves only a very 

tr^ peu little 

76. Participle and Gerund. 

The participle in -ant indicates an action or a state of being, 
and does not change its form for number and gender.* 

The gerund, like the EngUsh infinitive in -ing, is a verbal 

* In this it differs from the Latin participle. 
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noun. It is used only to modify verbs, and is preceded by the 
preposition en. 

In every instance, participial or gerundial phratses can be trans- 
posed into clauses, and translating them by clauses is often an 
aid to understanding their exact meaning. 

The following are the values of the participle and the gerund : 



PARTiaPLE 

1. Time: normally, antecedent; ex- 
ceptionally, contemporaneous. 

Levant la t6te, elle me vit, Raising 

her head, she saw me. 
Ayant fini* son trayail, il se leva, 

Having finished his work, he got up. 
Un ami ltd ayant donn^* mon 

adresse,'!' il vint me voir, A friend 

having given him my address, he 

came to see me. 
Ainsi parlant, il marchait dans la 

chambre. While speaking thus, he 

kept walking about the room. 

2. Cause, when it can be trans- 
lated by a coordinate clause with/w. 

n attendra, ne pouvant pas faire 

autrement. He will wait, not being 

able to do otherwise {or He will 

wait, for he is not, etc.). 
Etant forte et hardie, elle nage tr^ 

loin. She swims a long way, for 

she is strong and daring. 
Le travail manquant tout k fait,*!* 

* See § 77, d. 

t The participle (but not the gerund) may be joined with a noun or 
pronoun in a construction like the English nominative absolute or the Latin 
ablative absolute. 

J Or, rather, seemingly antecedent. The gerund indicates antecedent 
action only in forms like en partant, en quittant, en sortant, where the action 
indicated by the gerund ban be considered as the beginning of the action 
indicated by the second verb. 



Gerund 

1. Time: normally, contempora- 
neous; exceptionally, antecedent.): 

C'est ft votxs qu'il pensait en regar- 
dant votre fr^e. He was thinking 
of you while he was looking at 
your brother. 

En parlant ainsi, il marchait dans 
la chambre. While speaking thus, 
he kept walking about the room. 

En sortant de chez ltd, je suis 
all^ voir un voisin, On leaving his 
house, I went to see a neighbor. 

2. Time, with a causal shading. 

En voyant ce spectacle, il a souri. 
On seeing this sight, he smiled. 

n s'est fait mal en tombant. He 
hurt himself when he fell. 
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Participle 

les ouvriers s'en vont, The work- 
men are going away, for work has 
entirely failed. 

3. Motive. (Can be translated by a 
coordinate clause with/cv.) 

Je prot^e cet homme, nelecroyant 
pas coupable, I am protecting this 
man, not believing him guilty {or for 
I do not believe him guilty). 

Voyant un ami dans la voiture, 11 
y monta, Seeing a friend in the 
carriage, he got in {or He got into 
the carriage, for he saw a friend 
in it). 

4. An attendant circimistance which 
could be expressed by a relative 
clause. 

Une femme parut, portant un pa- 
rapluie, A woman appeared (who 
was) carrying an umbrella. 

n m'a envoys une d^p6che ann en- 
fant son arriv^e, He has sent me 
a telegram annoimcing his arrival. 

5. An additional circumstance 
which can be translated by a coordi- 
nate clause with and, 

n 6ta son chapeau, d^couvrant un 
front large. He took off his hat, 
disclosing {or and disclosed) a 
broad brow. 

Partant hier, elle est aniv6e ce ma- 



Gerund 



3. Means. 

Commencez tout de suite k m'ob^ir 
en m'^cbutant. Begin at once 
to obey me by listening to me. 

On apprend bien des choses en 
voyageant. You learn many 
things by traveling. 



PARTiaPLE OR Gerund 

1. Manner. 

Elle est revenue (en) pleurant, 
She came back crying. 

Sa rage allait toujours (en) crois- 
sant. His rage kept all the time 
increasing.* 

2. Condition. 

(En) partant k deuz heures, vous 
arriverez ce soir, If you start at 
two, you will arrive this evening. 

L'occasion offrant,t j'accepterais. 
If the occasion offered, I should 
accept. 



* Notice that aller, joined to the gerund or participle, gives to the action 
a progressive, a cumulative value. 

t See the second foot-note to page 106. 
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Participle 

tin, Starting yesterday, she {or She 
started yesterday and) arrived this 
morning. 
Cachant sa figure, elle se mit k 
pleurer, Hiding her face, she {or 
She hid her face and) began to cry. 



Participle or Gerund 

3. Concession. 

Comment! Elle a achet6 le cheval, 
sachant {or tout en sachant) 
qull est mauvais? What! She has 
bought the horse, although she 
knows it is poor? 



77. Remarks on the Participle and the Gerund. 

a. The present participle may be used after verbs of sense perception 
(voir, entendre, etc.) as a complement of the object. An infinitive or a rela- 
tive clause very frequendy replaces it, and in conversational style the participle 
b hardly ever used in this construction. 

Je les ai vus traversant {or I saw them crossing {or cross) the 
traverser, or qui tra- street 

▼ersaient) la rue 

b. When there is any opportunity for hesitation, the gerund always refers 
to the subject of the sentence. 

Je Pal rencontre en allant H I met him while I was going to 
I'^glise church 



When there is no opportunity for a misimderstanding, this is not always 
the case. 



J'entendis une phrase dite en 
passant par un de mes 

L'amour vient en en parlant 
L'app6tit vient en mangeant 



I heard a phrase said ofiFhand by 
one of my friends 

Love is bred by talking of it 
Appetite is fostered by eating 



c. Tout is often placed before the en of a temporal or a concessive gerund. 
The tout emphasizes, in the one case, the continuousness of the principal 
action; in the other case, the concession. 

Tout en causant, il s'appro- All the time he was talking, he kept 



chait de la porte 
Tout en riant, 11 disait des 
choses s^rieuses 



getting nearer the door 
For all that he laughed, he was say- 
ing serious things 



d. In the place of the present participle, the perfect participle, that is, 
the compound form of the participle (ayant aim^, having loved; ^tant parti. 
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having siartedy etc.) can occur. It always marks an antecedent activity, while 
the present participle can mark a contemporaneous or an antecedent activity. 
Compare the examples in § 76. 

e. The participle can usually be rendered in English by a participle. 
The gerund is variously rendered by on, in, by, from +tht infinitive in -4ng; 
by a participle; by a clause. 

f. For an English infinitive in -ing which cannot be translated by the 
genmd, the French usually employs the infinitive. 

Seeing is believing Voir, c'est croire 

Prevent his leaving £mp6chez-le de partir 

I occupied myself with writing Je me suis occupy k Retire des 

letters lettres 



He begins by refusing 

He has been discharged for 

talking too much 
He answers without hesitating 
Come to see me before start- 



II commence par refuser 

On Pa renvoy^ pour avoir trop 

parl^ 
n r^pond sans h^siter 
Venez me voir avant de partir 



ing 

Where the English has an infinitive in -^ng, the French sometimes em- 
ploys a noun or a clause. 



Reading trains the mind 
I am pleased at his invitmg 
you 



La lecture forme I'esprit 

Je suis content qu'il vous ait 
invito (or de ce qu'il vous a in- 
vito; see § 62, 2a). 



PAST PARTICIPLE 

78. Agreement of Past Participle: General Rule. The past 
participle agrees in gender and number with the noun or pronoun 
to which it belongs. This rule does not always apply to the past 
participle when it is used after avoir to form compound tenses, 
or after ^tre to form compound tenses of reflexive verbs. For 
these, see the next paragraph. 



Elle est partie 

Ces precautions prises, il n'y 

aura plus de danger 
Mes mains ^tant li^es, il a pu 

m'^chapper 



She has started 

These precautions taken, there will 

be no more danger 
My hands being tied, he was able to 

escape me 
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EUes ^taient assises devant They were seated before a table 

une table couverte de pa- covered with papers 

piers 

n avait les yeuz mouilUs'*' His eyes were wet with tears 

de larmes 

Toutes ces precautions ont All these precautions have been 

M prisesf taken 

a. Certain past participles, when they precede their noun, 
are invariable, as if they had become prepositions. 

Toute la famille ^tait malade, except^ sa m^e (except his mother; but 
you can also say : sa mfcre ezcept^e, his mother excepted). J'ai tait cinq lettres, 
y compris une que je n'ai pas mise k la poste {including one that I did not 
mail; but: J'ai foit cinq lettres, celle-ci comprise, this one included). 

The chief participles which may be so used are: 

attendu, on account of. non compris, exclusive of. pass^, after, 

y compris, including. excepts, eoccept. vu, in view of. 

Ci-inclus {inclosed), ci-joint {accompanying), at the beginning of the phrase, 
are iminflected. When elsewhere than at the beginning, they are uninflected 
only when the noun follows and is not accompanied by the definite or in- 
definite article or a possessive. 

Ci-joint vous trouverez la Accompanying this you will find the 
copie de sa lettre copy of his letter 

Vous trouverez ci-joint co- Accompanying this you will find a 
pie de sa lettre copy of his letter 

Vous trouverez ci-joint tme Accompanying this you will find a 
{or la, or sa) lettre {or the, or his) letter 

79. Agreement of Past Participle in Compoimd Tenses formed 
WiiSi avoir^ or with Stre and the Reflexive Pronoun. The past 
participle in compound tenses formed with avoir, or with dtre 
and the reflexive pronoim, agrees with the direct object if that 
object precedes the participle; otherwise it is left uninflected. 

* Note that mouill6s does not form a compound tense with avait in this 
sentence. 

t Note that prises does not form a compound tense with ont in this 
sentence, but is used with ont ^t^, a tense of 6tre. 
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Monsieur, voilft cinq lettres. 

C'est moi qui les ai Sorites 
Quelle raison a-t-il donn^e? 
n cherchait la plume qu'il 

avait mise sur la table 
Elles se sont vues 
Elle s'est couple k la main 
Nous nous sommes moqu^s 

de lui 
Elle s'est faite riche k mes 

d^pens 
lis se sont tus 

Nous nous en sommes all^s 
Les oiseauz se sont envol^s 



There* are five letters. / wrote them 

What reason has he given? 

He was looking for the pen he had 

put on the table 
They have seen each other 
She has cut her hand 
We have made fun of him 

She has enriched herself at my ex- 
pense 
They have kept quiet 
We have gone away 
The birds have flown away 



J'ai ^crit dnq lettres 
Elles se sont parl^ 
Elle s'est coup£ la main 
Nous nous sonmies fait mal 



I have written five letters 
They have spoken to each other 
She has cut off her hand 
We have hurt ourselves 



a. Care must be taken to distinguish direct and indirect 
objects (cf. §§ 2, 3, 18, 19). 

ns se sont tus. (In se taire, se is direct object.) 

Us se sont plu; Elles se sont parl^. (Se is indirect object; cf. plaire 

k quelqu'un, parler k quelqu'un.) 
Les coups qu'elle s'est donnas. (Que, referring to coups, and not se, 

is the direct object.) 

b. In determining the gender and niunber of a compound object, the 
same rules apply as for a compound subject (cf. § 23). 

80. Agreement of Past Participle in Compound Tenses : Special 
Cases. 

I. En is never considered direct object, and so the participle 
does not agree with it. 

Madame, voulez-vous des ce- Do you want some cherries? — I 

rises? — J'en ai d^jH p>'iSy have already taken some 
monsieur 

Je les en ai blAm^s I have blamed them for it 
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2. The past participle of impersonal verbs forms an exception 
to the rule given in § 79. It is always invariable, even if the 
direct object precedes. 

Quelle chakur il a fait ce What heat we have had this mom- 
matiiil ing! 

3. When the object precedes the past participle, and is a 
word expressing number or quantity followed by de, the parti- 
ciple usually agrees with the noun depending on de. 



Voilil ime des raisons qu'il a 

donn^es 
Xe peu de piti^ qu'il a mon- 

tr^e 
Combien de fautes avez-vous 

faites? 



There is one of the reasons which 

he has given 
The little pity he has shown 

How many errors have you made? 



a. If the de phrase follows the participle, the participle is uninflected. 
Combien avez-vous f ait de fautes? 

4. When the past participle is followed by an infinitive, dis- 
tinguish whether the direct object is object of the principal verb 
or of the infinitive; if it is object of the infinitive, the participle 
is not inflected. 



Inflected Participle 

U les a pri^s de venir, He begged 
them to come. 

Les dames que j'ai entendues 
chanter, The ladies I heard sing 
(que is the object of entendre). 

La personne que j'ai vue peindre, 
The person I saw painting. 

La robe que je les ai envoy^s cher- 
cher, The dress which I sent them 
to get. 



Uninflected Participle 

La le9on qu'il a prom is d'^tudier, 

The lesson that he has promised 

to study. 
Les chansons que j'ai en tend u 

chanter, The songs I heard sung 

(que is the object of chanter). 
La personne que j'ai vu peindre, 

The person I saw painted. 
La robe que j'ai envoy^ chercher, 

The dress which I have sent (some 

one) to get. 



a. Notice that, if the object belongs to the principal verb, 
the infinitive can often be translated by an active infinitive or a 
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present participle. If the object belongs to the infinitive, the 
infinitive can often be translated by a past participle. 

\k Frequently an iminflected participle occurs because the object de- 
pends on an infinitive which is not expressed. 

n a fait toutes les choses He has done all the things which he 
qu'il a voulu wished (to do) 

5. When the participle of faire is followed by the infinitive, 
the fait is always invariable, faire + the infinitive being treated 
as if it formed a single verb. 

Je les ai fait entrer I have had them come in 

6. When a noun is used adverbially to express time, distance, 
weight, price, value (see § 4), the past participle is never varied 
to agree with it, for it is not the direct object. 

Les millions que cette guerre The millions that this war has cost 

a coi^t^ 

Pendant les deuz mois que During the two months you have 

vous avez v^cu dans cette lived in this city, I have not seen 

ville, je ne vous ai pas vu you 

Les deuz jours qull a at- The two days that he has waited 

tendu 

Les cinq kilometres qu'il a The five kilometers that he has run 

couru 

(But: Les deuz hommes qu'il a attendus, The two men thai he has 
waited for. Les dangers qu'il a courus, The risks that he has run.) 

a. Valoir usually takes an adverbial accusative of price or value, and 
its past participle is then uninflected. Valoir when used figuratively means 
eam^ and may have an inflected past participle. 

Les diz francs que cet article The ten francs that this article has 

a valu been worth 

La gloire que ses actions lui The glory that his actions have 

ont value earned for him 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO THE EXERCISES 

The following exercises, intended to accompany the Syntax of the 
French Verb by Professor Armstrong, owe their inception to his sug- 
gestion, and their completion to his encouragement. 

Although the exercises are not especially difficult, they presuppose 
on the part of the student a fair knowledge of the fimdamental princi- 
ples of French syntax. As a further aid in certain instances, references 
to thef Syntax have been here and there inserted. 

Conversational French is chosen as the norm to follow, and where 
any sentences occur that may offer a choice of tran^ation, it is intended 
that the student adhere to the norm, while noting other possible 
methods of expression. Hence, no attempt is made to stress unusual 
constructions, the few that are to be found being inserted in order, by 
contrast, to emphasize the usual. 

The exercises follow the order of paragraphs in the Syntax, and 
are in groups of five, arranged in pairs. To each group of five 
is added a review exercise that covers the preceding group. This 
arrangement of the sentences in two sets will enable teachers, when 
they so desire, to give extended drill upon what they consider the 
more important sections of the Syntax; or to use Series A and Series B 
in different years, since the pairs are virtually equal in difficulty, and 
cover the same ground. 

The vocabulary is intended to be complete for the exercises as given. 

De la Ware B. Easter. 
Randolph-Macon College, 
March, 1909. 
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EXERCISE I 

§§1-6 

A, I. I do not want that newspaper, but I do want the other one. 
2. This young man pleases my mother very much. 3. With tears in 
their eyes, the young children soon left. 4. Our senses sometimes 
deceive our reason. 5. I do indeed think that you are right. 6. They 
ran to the house. 7. These young people will never abuse their health 
by overstudy.* 8. This book is very heavy; it weighs six pounds. 

9. They will run to us. 10. Omar burned all the books in the Alexan- 
drian library. 11. We never exchange new books for old ones. 12. The 
young boy obeys his father. 13. She spoke to her friends as they 
passed by. 14. This young man will never trespass upon your time, 
nor abuse your confidence. 15. In a few years, the poor young man, 
formerly unknown, has attained great celebrity. 16. That last state- 
ment alters the case entirely. 17. The Emperor has pardoned the 
officer. 

B. I. They bought this picture for 100 francs. 2. The water 
has reached the second story of our house! 3. He was reading the 
book you gave him. 4. We love our friends, and do not hate our 
enemies. 5. That man changes his religion as easily as one would 
change his clothes. 6. The young men will never deceive their parents, 
even if they do sometimes make bad use^ of their time. 7. The whole 
town will bum, if the firemen do not soon arrive.^ 8. My four friends 
went* last year to Paris. 9. They remained* in France six months. 

10. I shall pay cash for this horse, although he will cost'' a good sum. 

11. With his broken leg, he could not walk at all; but he dragged him- 
self along somehow. 12. I sold my house for $5,000, but it is worth 
$10,000. 13. He went off* downtown at a good rate of speed. 14. You 
shall be obeyedj sirl 15. She spoke to them as they were leaving. 
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16. She will later think of all these things. 17. With his arms crossed 
on his breast, the old man stood a long time on the threshold. 18. They 
have always believed in your friendship. 19. You have changed my 
fear into courage. 

168,4(3)- * 66, 4(1). «62. «12, i. * 56, 4(1); 68, i. • 17, a. 

These references, and all others in the foot-notes to the Exercises, are 
to the corresponding paragraphs in the Syntax. 

EXERCISE n 

§§6-8 

A. I. Have faith in God, and believe also in your fellow-men. 
2. This will serve you as an example. 3. This fruit is not going to 
injure the invalid. 4. They chose my friend as judge in the matter. 
5. I tasted your wine, and find it very ordinary. 6. He missed his 
money, and so he missed his train. 7. He cut short the conversation. 
8. All the states at once recognized him as their sovereign. 9. My 
friend plays tennis very well; his sister, however, is a musician, and 
plays the violin. 10. If you listen to^ what he says, you will soon be 
jealous of your betrothed. 11. My sister greatly resembles our grand- 
mother. 12. I recognized him at once, but I respected his wish to 
remain unknown. 13. You will never enjoy the confidence of your 
friends, because you never fulfill your engagements. 14. I rang for 
the servant, who then went out and whistled for the dog. 15. They 
named the child John. 16. I always regarded him as my best friend. 

17. I witnessed the will, and served my friend in every way I could. 

18. I generally enjoy good health. 

J5. I. I believe your statement. 2. I held the photograph in my 
hand, and noticed how he resembled his father. 3. This boy always 
obeys his father. 4. She chose the other man as her secretary. 5. But 
take a taste of this wine! 6. I missed vs^y train, and also found that I 
lacked money. 7. These martyrs signed their faith with their blood. 
8. Hold to this opinion; you are surely right! 9. It is useless to resist 
the inevitable. 10. They were never willing to accept you as arbi- 
trator. II. He makes use of the same dictionary that I formerly used. 
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12. Whenever my father smells a rose, he sneezes. 13. He announced 
himself as the new teacher. 14. The English rapidly fled from the 
French. 15. That man always smells of tobacco. 16. Her father 
survived his wife many years. 17. This gift made him very happy. 
18. He knew that the traveler was an honest man. 

»62, I. 



EXERCISE m 

§§9-11 

A, I. That old gentleman taught my father French and German. 
2. I shall have him called. 3. Did you hear the lawyer question the 
witness? 4. Make the ladies take a seat; I shall be down in a minute. 
5. I had the carriage come at nine o'clock. 6. Do not let these people 
ridicule you; show yourself a man! 7. He threatens to have the house 
blown up! 8. The janitor went up stairs and brought down the trunk. 
9. He heard his sister walking in the room above. 10. She makes 
every man think he is her lover. 11. I shall have the letters written 
for my brother. 12. I used to hear her sing every evening, when she 
lived opposite us. 13. I saw the lawyer speak to the judge. 14. At 
every stop to change horses, we heard tell of the robbers. 15. I shall 
have my brother write the letters. 16. I always let the servants sit 
down when they are tired, and some are always seated! 17. I shall 
not let my friend leave the city without speaking^ to him. 18. These 
are the shirts which I had sent me from London. 

B. I. I saw the torn picture, but I did not see the table broken. 
2. I had often heard certain friends of my father spoken of. 3. As 
soon as a child hurts himself, you will hear^ him cry out. 4. I saw 
the officers come forward every time the prisoners spoke. 5. He always 
has me punish myself. 6. This book, printed first ten years ago, he 
will now have printed in a better manner. 7. I was greatly moved to' 
hear her speak my native tongue; but not a word of truth did she 
utter! 8. He will have me punished. 9. I saw your father pick up 
the package. 10. You heard me call the servant, did you not? 11. He 
made me take off my coat and give it to him. 12. He had me read 
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him the whole book. 13. I shall have the dog sent away. 14. I 
heard him question the witness, and the judge give his decision. 
15. I heard him whistling for them. 16. I saw him stop them on 
the way. 17. If I have seen* no robbers, I have, at least, heard 
nothing else spoken of. 18. I have had several books sent you; did 
you not receive them? 

1 73. * 25. ' 70, 4. * 02, 4. 

EXERCISE IV 

§§ 11-12 

'A, I. We often told each other stories. 2. They left home yester- 
day, and started for France this morning. 3. She had remained quiet 
for a long time. 4. I had fallen asleep before they entered.^ 5. It 
happened that he spoke to her without my knowing^ it. 6. The strangers 
landed at Cherbourg early this morning. 7. He set out again the same 
day. 8. The rain stopped some time ago. 9. The gun went oflF sud- 
denly. 10. The sentence escaped his notice. 11. I went down stairs 
after the man had passed by. 12. The flowers opened earlier this 
spring than last. 13. The book slipped from my hand and fell to the 
floor. , 

B. I. The steamer arrived several hours late, and the passengers 
landed at once. 2. The poor old lady died this afternoon. 3. He 
reentered the house and remained there several hours. 4. She had 
lived long in the same town. 5. He went up again at ten o'clock. 
6. The old gentleman slipped and fell on the pavement; but he escaped 
serious injury. 7. They ran up hastily and made me leave the house. 
8. This dress suited my mother exactly; she stayed to tell the dress- 
maker so. 9. She fainted when she heard that he had shot himself. 
10. Your father had left before I arrived.® 11. She had become in- 
sane some months before. 12. I entered the shop after he had gone. 
13. It was* very dark, and they landed in small boats. 14. My sister 
is nine years old; she was bom in Paris. 

', 5(3). ' 66, 7; cf. vocab. » 66, 5(3); 60, i. * 20, la. 
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EXERCISE V 

§§ 13-14 

A, I. They no longer live here; they have moved, and I have 
visited them in their new home. 2. These two people are divorced. 
3. The young men were now aged. 4. My father was to arrive yes- 
terday. 5. She has grown very pale these last few years. 6. The 
clock struck five. 7. They moved from here last month. 8. In 1792, 
many nobles emigrated to England. 9. I can tell you what you ought 
to do. 10. You must be very fond of reading^ 11. He does not want 
to write the letter to-day; he will have to write it to-morrow. 12. She 
has grown up very rapidly. 13. Some of our former friends have 
sadly degenerated. 14. They had gone to bed when I arrived. 15. The 
old man had expired the previous evening. 16. Those books are no 
longer here; they have disappeared. 17. The little girl had grown into 
a very beautiful woman. 18. I could* have persuaded him to go away. 
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B. I. They were in bed when I arrived. 2. They have long since 
emigrated. 3. It was past six o'clock when I had him come to my 
house. 4. We must wait for the steamer; some friends are to arrive 
to-day. 5. You must be very tired; but you could have rested before 
now! 6. In these changed times, many men have changed manners. 
7. Your father has already expired. 8. She suddenly grew pale at 
the news. 9. You ought not to have said it. 10. We had to start 
without waiting^ for you. /ii. He does not wish to grow old so soon. 
12. How they have degenerated! 13. These men disappeared when 
they saw you coming. 14. They had both divorced their wives. 

15. Some of my friends here have aged greatly since I last saw them. 

16. You ought not to say it. 17. He would have liked to visit you. 

» 73. 

EXERCISE VI 

Review §§ 1-14 

A. I. You must get up early to-morrow; we are to leave by the 
nine o'clock train. 2. The king did not make them feel that it was 
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time to retire. 3. The young man would not let himself be deceived 
by* the servants. 4. 1*11 show you very soon with whom you have to 
do! 5. With crossed arms, he began to^ look at the dying fire with a 
singular expression of face. 6. This incident will at once make known 
his skill and generosity. 7. This painter alwa3rs signed his pictures 
very clearly. 8. I believe her capable of anything, and I cannot change 
my opinion. 9. They saw him then pass slowly along the road. 10. I 
asked a little girl whether she knew how to play the mandolin. 11 11. To 
make themselves obeyed by the horses, the picadors wear lorig spurs. 
12. He could not make him let go his hold, and came near* getting 
himself killed. 13. They expect to hear reproaches every time they 
come into the room. 14. I must surely see you; for I wish to tell you 
something. 15. I have seen gentlemen of the most distinguished birth 
perform the most ordinary duties. 16. You cannot refuse to* believe 
this testimony. 17. Prudence at once counselled me to show no dis- 
quietude. 18. He asked me where I expected to^ pass the night. 
19. He could not by any means wait longer, and has had to leave for 
Paris. 20. Glory and applause do sometimes make even cowards 
brave death. 21. I bought this hat for ten francs, of a hatter who 
lives on the Boulevard Saint-Michel. 

B. I. His head bent and his eyes fixed on the coals, he remained 
silent a long time. 2. This evening, I ought to have the ph)rsician 
sent for to* consult him about my illness. 3. The Romans were more 
barbarous than we; for they made men fight with men. 4. Never- 
theless, I could not keep from thinking of her. 5. He has been out 
since seven o'clock this morning. 6. In some countries, such a pro- 
fession is not looked upon as dishonorable. 7. I often wonder what 
has become of him. 8. I heard several gentlemen cry out: "It is a 
shame!" 9. I saw his horse stumble and him roll in the dust with 
the fallen animal. 10. He stopped before the window that opened on 
the court. 11. They should have chosen another man as president. 

12. The nature of the country does not make a trip very difficult. 

13. She made herself entirely agreeable during the remainder of the 
dinner. 14. For a long time, he refused to* enter the house. 15. As 
he said these words, he was seen" to turn pale. 16. Considering^ the 
circumstances, the joke seemed excellent. 17. Weariness won the 
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day, and I was soon fast asleep. 18. Picture to yourself the pleasure 
this news gave me! 19. You should by no means have trusted such 
a friend. 20. I did not see them hurt themselves. 

C. I. Walking® at a rapid pace, the young man had already 
reached the house. 2. The only fear a brave man should experience, 
is that some one will think him a coward. 3. The young men's zeal 
made them go far beyond the bounds of propriety. 4. Some super- 
stitious people buy philters to make themselves loved! 5. He could 
not pardon the scoundrels their wretched jokes. 6. The house caught 
fire last night, and some of the inmates had to change their rooms this 
morning. 7. Before his father was able to stop him, he had shut the 
door. 8. After having read my letter of introduction, he changed his 
manner. 9. They saw him take plate after plate from the table and 
throw them on the floor. 10. When I had the room swept, your ring 
was found* on the floor. 11. The physician wished to ring for a ser- 
vant. 12. This is the door by which the victim entered the arena. 
13. Very great skill is needed to make proper use of this weapon. 14. I 
did think that I knew your father very well. 15. The bull had not 
only jumped the barriers, but had killed several spectators. 16. For 
the sake of your soul, you should pardon your enemies. 17. Brave 
men have become scarce; so some people think. 18. By dint of care, 
he could have succeeded 'm}^ running off the robbers. 19. We came 
rapidly up to him, and stayed several minutes in his company. 20. It 
did not hurt him to" change his manner of life. 

1 16. < 69, note 29. ^ 73, a. ^ 69. 

2 69. « 72. 8 76. 11 70, i. 
» 66, 4(4)d. • 15, b. « 15, b. 

EXERCISE Vn 

^ §§ 15-17 

A, I. The English language is spoken almost everywhere. 2. A 
path through this forest can be opened only with an axe. 3. The 
little boy was quietly stretched in the sun. 4. Paris was captured by 
the Germans, 5. Dinner is served, Madam. 6. He used his weapons 
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quite as well by night as by day. 7. He has risen and turned toward 
the side where the noise was heard. 8. The boy seized the piece of 
money that was offered him by the wounded man. 9. That boy is 
named Henry. 10. I was told a very wonderful story about this man. 
II. The gun was fired at irregular intervals. 12. He had thought a 
moment, and had then lain down again in the sun. 13. The King 
will be accompanied by his whole retinue. 14. The candle was at once 
extinguished, and we remained in complete darkness. 15. The old 
woman was dressed in rags. 16. He was warmly welcomed by his 
friends. 17. The robbers were captured by the police. 

B, I. Your old friend has gained a great reputation. 2. My 
friend was wounded in the left arm. 3. He leaped aside, and speedily 
got out of reach. 4. That man is loved by all. 5. His right arm will 
have to be cut off. 6. The picture was carefully concealed by the 
buyer. 7. He was called by all a good friend and a dangerous enemy. 
8. The land here rises rapidly, and the paths are often blocked by 
huge rocks or cut by ravines. 9. He speedily gets rid of all rivals. 

10. All that night, the King was pursued by his inflexible enemy. 

11. Your gun is unloaded. 12. He very soon had cause to repent. 
13. To spare himself the trouble of reading, books are never opened 
by him. 14. He was busy shaving, when I entered the room. 15. Your 
brother was married last evening. 16. The fire spread further than 
•was intended, and the house was burned. 17. Come what may,* he 
will never be taken by the enemy. 

»56, 3. 

EXERCISE Vm 

§§ 18-21 

A, I. He stopped suddenly, thinking he was deceived. 2. French 
and English are spoken in Canada. 3. There are a great many books 
in this library. 4. It has been warm and sunny to-day, but to-morrow 
will probably be cold and rainy. 5. The children have gone to bed. 
6. In France, sugar is sold by the kilo. 7. There are the books you 
want. 8. It is indeed a question of life and death with him; but still 
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he will do his duty as a physician. 9. He went along, talking to him- 
self. 10. They cried out suddenly, and then ran away. 11. He has 
been waiting here for two hours. 12. Considerable money is involved 
in this matter. 13. He had taken great pleasure in his work. 14. The 
traveler distrusts his companions, who laugh at his fears. 15. Some 
weeks ago, I saw him in Paris. 16. There cannot possibly be any 
danger in being absent. 17. She was unable to recall her friend's 
name. 18. The birds flew away when the boy cried out. 

B, I. They will have everything they need. 2. There are some 
things that you must^ not tell. 3. These young men have known' 
each other since they were boys. 4. She started to kneel down, but 
suddenly fainted. 5. There is the gentleman who told me there is 
some interesting news in the paper. 6. These girls are always writing 
letters to one another. 7. He regularly absents himself from class. 
8. She needs a new dress and new shoes. 9. At the opera, some people 
always ta;lk to each other instead of paying attention to the music. 
10. Before it thundered,^ it had been raining a long while. 11. She 
always has everything she needs, if not everything she wishes. 12. He 
began the work, but ran away before it was finished. 13. What beauti- 
ful weather it was yesterday, and now it is snowing! 14. Here is the 
very book that you need! 15. The boys are always fighting. 16. It 
was very cold and windy, and night was coming on. 17. You have 
been looking for each other for an hour. 

' 68, la. a 26, I. » 66, 5; 67; 60, i; 72. 

EXERCISE IX 

§§ 21-23 

A, I. It may be that I have^ the book in my library. 2. How 
far is it to the next town? It is five kilometers. 3. More than one 
criminal has repented and become a good citizen. 4. His courage, 
his fidehty, his patriotism were soon evident. 5. It is evident that 
night is rapidly coming on. 6. What is the price of these books? They 
are twenty francs. 7. It is a fine thing to be able to travel. 8. Neither 
you nor he will be last! 9. It is ten o'clock. 10. The whole class 
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went to sleep! 11. Many fathers give everything to their children. 
12. You or I will do that; it will not need us both. 13. It was twelve 
o'clock in the day, when he arrived home. 14. Everybody waked up 
suddenly when the shot was fired. 15. I see a large crowd in the street; 
most are boys. 16. At seven in the morning, there arrived several 
gentlemen. 17. Half the people present could not understand him. 

B, I. My father and I travel a great deal. 2. What matters it 

to me what he thinks? 3. A crowd of women had gathered in the 

street. 4. You and I nearly always arrive at the same time. 5. There 

were several boys playing in the room. 6. How many men live in 

poverty! 7. The girl and her mother both went away. 8. Who can 

aid you now, if it is not your brothers? 9. Most women love to be 

loved. 10. Neither she nor her sister is very pretty. 11. It is you 

whom I want to see. 12. Few men are wholly without vanity. 13. The 

father or the son will be present; they cannot both come. 14. These 

are my sisters, and it is they who painted these pictures. 15. Most 

of his neighbors soon fell asleep. 16. Health, wealth, friends; all is 

lost! 

^62,5. 

EXERCISE X 

§§ 24r-29 

A. I. Men change less than is thought. 2. I have not seen you 
for a long time. 3. If she comes to-morrow, I shaU be glad. 4. When 
my uncle leaves for France, I am going to accompany him. 5. It is 
the people that make language. 6. There is dancing here every Tues- 
day. 7. I ask you if she will come to-morrow. 8. You must con- 
fess that you are wrong. 9. People speak in order to be understood. 
10. Man is the measure of all things. 11. I shall return next week. 
12. Who shaU I say called ? 13. Usage is the absolute law of language; 
neither science nor logic will prevail against it. 14. These friends 
dine with me twice a week. 15. You shall see him as soon as he 
comes. 16. Thou shalt not steal! 17. The French language is full 
of metaphors drawn from rustic life. 18. I have been waiting for you 
for two hours. 
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B. I. I shall do what I can to help him. 2. If he has not told* 
you this news, it must be that he has not heard it. 3. He never gives 
me what I ask of him. 4. I have not received a letter from home for 
ten days. 5. She will be here next month, when you are away. 6. The 
rascal amuses me, and, too often, I pardon him his faults. 7. I have 
been living here a year. 8. This boy will never obey his father. 9. Our 
trunks have been packed these three hours. 10. I have not seen her 
since she arrived. 11. Those who will be rich are often tempted. 
12. The days are growing short. 13. Since they left town, I never see 
them. 14. Those who admire the pictures of this artist will doubt- 
less take pleasure in^ visiting the museum. 15. The moon is rising 
all red to-night. 16. They have not spoken to each other for four 
years. 17. You are going to see a beautiful woman when you see her. 

* 62, I. « 68, 4(3)a. 

EXERCISE XI 

^ V.vwA*'^^ §§ 30-33 

A, I. Don't hurry; he will have the letter finished in five minutes. 
2. He used to visit us every summer. 3. If I had not bought my ticket 
beforehand, I had missed the train. 4. What strange ideas these 
men once had! 5. You will understand this better when you have 
learned to know the French people. 6. They had been waiting here 
four hours. 7. He tried to stop me as I was entering the house. 8. He 
was waiting for me when I arrived. 9. You will sleep better when 
you have reached home. 10. He lived twenty years in this house. 
II. The boat left Tuesdays and Saturdays. 12. The Maison Carrde 
at Nlmes was formerly a Roman temple. 13. You may see him to- 
morrow, if you have not done so before. 14. He lived formerly in 
Paris. 15. I stopped him as he was leaving the room. 16. For some 
years he was a great friend of my father. 17. If you have received 
no letter, it must have been lost. 18. He had been writing a long 
while when I came. 

B, I. He tried to speak; but could not. 2. I thought he was in 
Paris. 3. If you are not attentive, you will soon have forgotten what 
you will learn. 4. He often spoke to me of his friends. 5. They 
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wrote to each other every day. 6. He was still talking after the others 
had ceased. 7. He started to open the letter, but stopped. 8. All the 
time they were in France, they were learning every day something 
new. 9. He talked with me as we walked down the street. 10. Even 
if you were right, it would be better to be silent. 11. I received a 
letter from home every Wednesday. 12. He spoke as I entered the 
room. 13. If you thought more, you would do better. 14. At that 
time, they loved each other as brothers. 15. He was speaking as I 
opened the door. 16. The train used to leave at two o'clock. 17. He 
visited us every day we stayed in Paris. 



> 



EXERCISE Xn 
Review §§ 16-33 



A. I. The two girls have said nothing to each other for three 
days. 2. Can he have already heard his unhappy country weep? 
3. They were offered a picture of the greatest value. 4. A quiet in- 
difference is often a very wise virtue. 5. If you have not received a 
letter from him, it must be that he is coming here very soon. 6. Our 
friends were talking together as they entered the room. 7. When 
your letter came, I had been waiting since nine o'clock. 8. It is cer- 
tain that our plan is correct. 9. Very often, we laugh only at what 
we do not understand. 10. He paid him well for the articles he needed. 
II. What time is it? 12. You may say what you will, I shall not 
believe it! 13. This city was at one time very famous. 14. If you 
had been waiting so long, you must have been tired. 15. Here, nothing 
evil can be said of France; for we French love one another and our 
country. 16. There are other sufferings no less worthy of pity. 
17. Either my father or I will have to be absent. 18. Youth's twi- 
light is the most melancholy time of life. 19. He will find interesting 
books in every shop he enters, and so we are going to be late in getting 
home. 20. Our fathers were friends for many years. 21. I must 
have fallen, if I had gone another step. 22. For ten years, your father 
has not entered my house. 

B, I. He felt himself oppressed by circumstances that he could 
no longer control. 2. Who can help them, if not they themselves? 
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3. Some people lack eveiy thing, because, from youth, they have always 
wished for everything. 4. Do not ask to see her before four o'clock. \ 
^5. He talked on after I left him. 6. Our friends were coming to sec fe 
us Friday; but it rained all day long. 7. For five years, our families 
have been hostile to each other. 8. He thought himself poorly paid 
for the sacrifice of self-esteem he had had to make. 9. The whole 
crew sank with the steamer. 10. You will think this book very curi- 
ous and entirely original. 11. Wait for me; I shall have this work 
finished in a few moments. 12. The boats left three times a week. 
13. The young girl felt herself blush, and then fainted. 14. It is best 
that we make our plans together, since it concerns only us. 15. Most 
people can be easily deceived, and many people even deceive them- 
selves. 16. Not to be able to know a thing will never be a reason to 
deny it. 17. You have been waiting here two hours! Then our friend 
must not have known that you were coming! 18. How many friends 
I used to see when I came to Paris! 19. It was dark night, when John 
arose and went out. 20. It is to Michel Servet especially that are due 
the first discoveries relative to the circulation of the blood. 21. Plate, 
spoon, knife, fork, — all is lacking! 

C I. We cannot know what posterity is going to think; for we 
. cannot know what it is going to be. 2. Before this rain, the grass was 
all drying up. 3. Your brother spoke to me as I was crossing the 
street. 4. I must think of myself as one of you. 5. "Better late than 
never" is a good motto; a better one is, "Better never late!" 6. Few 
men are wholly wicked, and many wicked men are so merely because 
they are not understood. 7. He must know that he is not right. 8. If 
you were wrong, you should be ready to confess it. 9. We were cross- 
ing the street when we saw you. 10. You cannot imagine the emotion 
I felt as it grew dark! 11. Beginning with September i next, ladies 
are forbidden to wear hats at the theatre. 12. Men are never so un- 
happy as when they get what they ask for! 13. Which ladies shall 
I announce first? 14. Every Monday, these girls sang together for 
an hour. 15. It was five o'clock when he arrived at Dijon. 16. It 
is not so much in our ideas that we diflFer as in our words. 17. When 
it was decided that the portrait was accepted, there was a burst of 
laughter. 18. The first cold winds of winter are driving us to the city. 
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19. You shall do what I tell you. 20. The boat would have already 
arrived but for the storm. 21. He breakfasted every morning at eight 
o'clock. 

EXERCISE Xm 

. §§ 34^37 

A, I. You may have this book, for we have already read it. 
2. Louis XIV began to reign at the age of five, and reigned seventy- 
two years. 3. As soon as she saw her husband, she called to him. 

4. Try as they might, none succeeded, and the attempt failed. 5. I 
saw your father, but I have not yet spoken to him. 6. Stop here; they 
will have left before you get there.^ 7. The horses ran away when 
the train passed. 8. That man was very happy, but now he is miser- 
able. 9. I got up early this morning. 10. I shall be very glad if they 
have really come.' 11. The coachman had to use all his strength to 
stop the horses. 12. The clock struck ten as I left the house. 13. Last 
night, we had a pleasant time at the theatre. 14. Even if they have 
gone,® I shall soon see them. 15. Little by little, we understood what 
he was saying. 16. As I was leaving the house, the clock struck. 
17. This week, I spent several hours with your friend. 18. I was able 
to finish my letter before he came.^ 19. I left the house as the clock 
struck. ^, 

B. I. Last week, I met your father in London. 2. I spent several 
months in Paris this year. 3. It was necessary for me to see him, and 
so I went to his house. 4. The clock was striking as I left the house. 

5. Last year, I spent several weeks in Switzerland with some English 
friends. 6. This century has already seen many wonderful advances 
in science. 7. Last month, I had to see the doctor several times, as 
I was suffering with fever. 8. We were waiting for him, when he sud- 
denly appeared. 9. Did you sleep well last night? 10. Napoleon 
was bom in 1769, and died in 182 1. 11. The horses ran away yester- 
day. 12. I realised immediately what was needed. 13. I was very 
sleepy last night, and went to bed early. 14. My sister was bom in 
1885, and is now twenty-four years old. 15. They set out at nine 
o'clock, and traveled all night. 16. At this instant, I became cold 
as ice. 17. The first permanent settlement in North America was at 
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Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. 18. My father, when he was dying, 
gave his three sons all he had: to the eldest he gave the house; to the 
second, he gave 10,000 francs, and I received the rest of the property. 
19. I soon learned what was needed. 

1 66, 5; 57; 60, i; 72. « 62, i. » 62, la. 



EXERCISE XIV 

§§38,41-17 

A, I. Louis XV reigned fifty-nine years. 2. Every day, as soon 
as he had risen, he read a chapter in the Greek Testament. 3. I 
had not drunk such cider since I was in Normandy. 4. Your mother 
would have liked very much to see your friends. 5. He worked faith- 
fully all last year. 6. Charlemagne was a great ruler. 7. I said that 
you would do it. 8. If they should say^ they saw it, I should not 
believe them. 9. Tuesday, he stayed at home all day. 10. He had 
written me daily letters, until I had stopped him. 11. I said that you 
would have done it. 12. Even if I should give^ him 500 francs, he 
would not sell me the horse. 13. She waited for him a long time, but 
he did not come. 14. As soon as he had finished speaking, she went 
away. 15. I said you would have it done. 16. We should like^ you 
to see her. 17. I wrote to her often, but she never answered. 18. When 
they had said this to her, they gave her the letter. 

B. I. Your words would not have harmed me; no one would 
have believed anything you would have said. 2. It ought to be done. 
3. He rose every day at ten o'clock. 4. Scarcely had she read the 
letter, when she burst into tears. 5. If you had missed* the train, you 
would not have seen your friends. 6. They lived in Paris for five 
years. 7. Often, when they had not met for a long time, they seemed 
to forget each other. 8. If* you were wise, you would not thus waste 
your time. 9. They stayed ten days in London. 10. She had not 
yet left the city when her friends returned. 11. Even if that were^ 
true, I should not tell you. 12. They soon left, but my friends stayed 
behind. 13. We had very soon finished the work and started away. 
14. I should have said he was a Frenchman. 15. Soult was not so 
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great a general as Ney. 16. He had not taken three hours to read the 
whole book. 17. They would very much like to see you. 18. His 
many battles showed that Ney was a great general. 

1 68, b. a 62, 3a. > 68, a. ' 62, 2. » 62, 2a. 



EXERCISE XV 

§§ 35, 39-40 

Write the following: (a) in the " Literary Style"; (6) in the " Conversa- 
tional Style"; (c) in the " Historical Present." 

A, As the time approached, the young man became very nervous. 
True, he had written to Denise; but, as yet, he had received no answer 
from her. Had she received his letter, and, if she had, would she meet 
him at the place he had named? He was an American, used to the 
liberty American young men and girls enjoy. She was a French girl, 
carefully reared. And yet, she knew the circumstances. For months 
past, they had seen each other daily while others were at hand; but 
now, he had asked to see her alone. Would she consent ? He had sent 
the letter by a trusty servant, and Denise had surely received it, — but 
would she come ? And would she come alone ? This was the ques- 
tion that he continually asked himself, as he walked rapidly along the 
path that led to the gate. Some one was standing there as he came 
up. Some one drew back into the shadow as he approached. Did 
his eyes deceive him? Had his wish been fulfilled? Suddenly, he 
stopped in the clear moonlight, and softly called. Quickly came an 
answer, and Denise appeared. But she was not alone: "Tante Elise," 
her old nurse, was with her; and yet "Tante Elise" could be deaf and 
blind, if it were necessary. An hour or more, these young people talked 
in the moonlight, and then came the farewell. But it was a farewell 
full of hope; for the promise had been made that, within a year, there 
should be another alliance binding together France and America! 

B, The princess had been received at Paris with the delight which 
people always have in* a beautiful woman that has been unhappy. The 
city seemed more quiet. The prince had been killed in a fight. The 
victorious Parisians declared that the princess should wed whom they 
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should choose as king. It was not desired that the chief position in 
the kingdom, which the princess' husband would have, should depend 
on intrigues. They swore, therefore, to recognise as king the wisest 
and most valiant man in France. The lists were set up a few leagues 
from the city, and the combatants were to go there fully armed. Each 
was to have a separate place, where he should not be seen or known 
by any one. Four lances were to be broken, and those who were for- 
tunate enough to conquer four knights were then to fight against one 
another, so that he who should be finally victor should be proclaimed 
king. To this, every one assented, and the princess was pleased to 
say that she would willingly accept the conqueror as her husband. 

1 pour. 

EXERCISE XVI 

§§ 47-60, 60 

A, I. Could that be true? 2. Come! Don't do that! 3. We will, 
by your leave, visit the castle. 4. Would that the church had not been 
burned! 5. He claims to have met you in Paris. 6. Have a good time 
at the theatre to-night! 7. Would to God that we could find your 
brother! 8. I know scarcely anything else so ugly. 9. According 
to your account, you can never be wrong. 10. Thou shalt not lie! 
II. Would we had never seen this town! 12. God will it, and God 
keep him! 13. According to this morning's paper, there is a big strike 
in Marseilles. 14. See page 25. 15. Let him who follows me, fight 
bravely. 16. God be praised; you are all safe! 17. Even if you had 
come* for the books, you would not have received them. 18. Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart! 

B, I. I am not aware that you have the right to say that! 2. May 
you all succeed in your present business! 3. In case that you should 
wish it, I should willingly accompany you. 4. Let's leave the room 
before the others come. 5. Whether we go, or whether we stay, we 
lose nothing. 6. Come; we must go out. 7. Were you to lose all 
your money, you would still have your friends. 8. No smoking! 9. He 
will be twenty years old when Christmas comes. 10. Let us see what 
we can do. 11. May I never see you again! 12. Whether they find 
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their friends or not, they are coming back here. 13. Let me see what 
you can do. 14. Let them finish this lesson. 15. If another thing 
is missing, I change my boarding house! 16. Read that letter before 
your father comes in. 17. May he find what he wants! 18. If it's 
much further, I'm done for! 

1 62, 2a. 

EXERCISE XVn 
§§ 51-63 

A. I. They wanted the child to say good night and go to bed, 
for he was very sleepy. 2. They are determined that you shall receive 
this present before you leave. 3. How glad I am that you have come! 
4. I always thought that he would be successful in business, and I 
do not remember ever to have said he would not be. 5. One should 
always say good morning and good evening. 6. She wrote us that 
she wanted to see you, and that you were to come to her house to-day. 

7. I am afraid that he cannot see you to-day. 8. He does not remember 
that you gave him the book. 9. I am very glad that your mother is 
better. 10. The Queen orders you to be present at the ceremony to- 
morrow. II. He is evidently afraid that he will see you, and so does 
not regret that you must remain in Paris. 12. I do not know that he 
has lost his money. 13. I am afraid it will be cold to-night. 14. My 
father has resolved to go to Paris. 15. She is greatly astonished that 
you have not as yet received her letter. 16. He does not know that I 
have lost my money. 17. We are glad that the weather is fine this 
evening and that we can go to the theatre. 18. Some people always 
make matters go wrong; do you take care to make them go right! 

B, I. Please send me the books that I want my friend to read. 
2. If he knows that you are coming, you need not fear that he will be 
absent. 3. She is not willing to give us either paper or pen. 4. Take 
care you do not miss your train, if you are determined to reach Paris 
to-night. 5. They are very sorry that your father continues so Ql. 
6. They always forbade their children to sit up late. 7. He has already 
read your book, which does not prevent his wanting to read it again. 

8. Are you afraid to travel alone? I do not and cannot believe it! 
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9. She never will allow her friends to see this book. 10. Avoid their 
knowing what you intend to do. 11. She is always complaining that 
her friends never come to see her. 12. They hindered my brother 
from finding me. 13. Take care that you do not lose your friends by 
what you wish to do. 14. They expect that their friends will arrive 
from New York by the next steamer. 15. Take care that you express 
yourself correctly. 16. I am delighted to make your acquaintance, 
for I have long wished to see the son of my old friend. 17. If I be- 
lieved* that your father was ill, I should send at once for my physician. 
18. You do not know that he is coming, and why then do you think 
that he is? 

» 62, 2. 

EXERCISE XVin 

Review §§ 34-63 

A, I. The last century was noted for its scientific discoveries. 
2. As I left, your brother called me. 3. When I received this news, 
I was greatly frightened. 4. The trip lasted ten days, but at last I 
reached home. 5. I should have told you this sooner. 6. They would 
gladly send you a book. 7. I wish that you would get up early to- 
morrow morning. 8. There was dancing at the hotel last night. 9. I 
came when you called me. 10. When the train ran oflF the track, many 
people were killed. 11. Scarcely had my father seen me, when he 
handed me your letter. 12. That did not trouble me; he would have 
gone away in two weeks anyway. 13. According to the evening papers, 
the theatre was burned this morning; but I could not believe that! 
14. The king commanded that the man be freed. 15. I went to see 
your mother several times last week; but she was never at home. 
16. They then left the station, and entered the carriage that was waiting 
for them. 17. He was in prison for twenty-five years. 18. They had 
seemed to forget each other; but, as often as they had met, this was 
impossible. 19. Even if you told the truth, those men would not be- 
lieve you. 20. They say that he has done very well; but I know that 
he is too lazy to succeed. 21. In the winter, you must wear heavier 
clothes, for fear of taking cold. 22. My mother spent the last three 
months with me; it was very pleasant to have her once again at home. 
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B, I. As soon as they entered the carriage, the horses started. 
2. Your brother worked all day Wednesday. 3. Our friends had not 
as yet found a house, when I told them of yours. 4. They would say 
you were lying. 5. Hold on! Read that notice! 6. Too many people 
are afraid that a little air will make them ill; quite the contrary is true. 
7. I received, yesterday, a very pleasant letter from one of my friends, 
with whom I traveled several years ago in Switzerland. 8. It was 
my duty to tell you, and tell you I did! 9. My friend waited several 
days, but got no answer to his letter. 10. As soon as they had seen 
your horse, they wished to buy it. 11. He who would say such a thing 
would not be believed. 12. Look at that young man with the long 
nose! 13. We expect our friends to dine with us to-night, and then 
go to the theatre. 14. If you have not as yet purchased your tickets, 
you had better get them at once. 15. Fortunately, I was able to reach 
Paris that night. 16. Napoleon was at one time the master of Europe; 
later, he was the prisoner of St. Helena, and now rests beside the Seine, 
even as he wished. 17. You ought to have done it. 18. We should 
like you to visit us. 19. Say what you will, she won't believe you. 

20. Are you sure that all in a woman lies when her tongue lies? 

21. Even if it is too late to go to-day, I shall have time enough to-morrow. 

22. It was necessary for your father to be present. 

C I. All powerful as he was. Napoleon was at last conquered. 
2. They would have rented your house. 3. Would you tell me where 
I might find a bookseller? 4. Were she ten times more beautiful, I 
would not marry her. 5. My friend came up as I left. 6. We stood 
there, saying nothing, when suddenly a man ran up. 7. He several 
times lost his way. 8. Would you tell me the truth? 9. Can what 
you say be believed? 10. God save the King and confound all his 
enemies! 11. I left as your friends came up. 12. I learned from 
him what had happened. 13. The music was too bad; my friends 
left, but I remained. 14. If they had bought this horse, they would 
have been satisfied. 15. These gentlemen claim to have known your 
brother in London. 16. The committee has decided that the thief 
shall be punished. 17. Your brother called to me as I was leaving. 
18. I at once realised that I was wrong. 19. Your brother stayed with 
us two weeks. 20. If we could see* the Queen, we should be contented. 
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21. According to your statement, the men are already here; but this 
could not be possible. 22. Make your friends come to see us. 

162, 2. 
EXERCISE XIX 

Before writing Exercises XIX-XXIV, the student is advised to study 
carefully §§ 6&-60. 

§§ 52-63 

A, I. He does not think it will be fair this evening, and so has 
already left for home. 2. I grant you that you have already spoken 
of her; but what does that matter? 3. It is clear that he is wrong. 
4. That you cannot be right in this matter, they have already told 
you. 5. Can it be true that you have forgotten him? 6. She did not 
believe that a person can die of love. 7. I wish that that man would 
stop trying to meet you! 8. Do not hope that he will change his opin- 
ion twice in one day. 9. They are very far from believing that you will 
succeed in this business. 10. Granted that you may find her at home, 
do you think that she will see you? 11. It is by no means clear that 
I am right. 12. They wished to leave Paris at once. 13. It is a great 
error to believe that the good are always happy in this world, and that 
the wicked are always unhappy. 14. They deny ever having seen 
you in Paris. 15. If it is true that you want to write, here are pens, 
paper, and ink. 16. Your mother has already allowed me to speak 
to your sister. 17. They suspect that you have deceived them in this 
matter. 18. You need not doubt that the children will go to school 
this morning. 19. It is very seldom that he is late at church. 20. They 
greatly wanted to see you before they left France. 

B, I. They understand that you cannot come but will write 
them a letter. 2. I am always in doubt whether they will succeed 
in anything. 3. It is doubtful whether their brother has already 
arrived, but it is clear that they are very happy. 4. Your father was 
always afraid of being deceived. 5. You find it natural that I should 
be here; and yet you do not understand why I must stay. 6. No one 
need deny that the enemy is afraid to advance further. 7. From what 
your father wrote, it follows that you are a rather poor student. 8. They 
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Still maintain that they are right, and insist that you wrote the book. 
9. If he is ignorant that his friend is dead, why not tell him the truth 
at once? 10. When it happens that a man does wrong, he must be 
punished for the wrong he has done. 11. They still insist on our 
friend's coming here, even if he says that he cannot so do. 12. I am 
very sorry that you can believe that I said such a thing. 13. It seems 
that your father already knows what you have done, and perhaps you 
need say nothing further. 14. Let us suppose that you are right; what 
shall we then do? 15. My friends do not deny that I want them to 
visit me; but they claim that they have not the time just now for a 
trip thus far. 16. It seems to me that the doctor should be sent for at 
once. 17. They supposed thsCt the boat would soon arrive, and so 
waited at Boulogne. 18. Children, it is time for you to go home now. 
19. That your friend has already left, is very evident from his letter. 

EXERCISE XX 

§§ 52-64 

A, I. It is impossible to get here what I want; I must do my 
shopping elsewhere. 2. They asked me whether I had written the 
letters. 3. What he wrote you kept me from being sorry for what I 
had done. 4. It is true that she is a very charming woman. 5. Are 
you sure that everything your friend tells you is the truth? 6. As 
soon as you see him, you must speak. 7. If I had written the letters, 
they would have known it. 8. He always takes care not to eat too 
much. 9. It is almost sure that our friends have left Paris. 10. He 
has been ill a long time; he must take care of himself, and this sum- 
mer take a trip to Switzerland. 11. Your father would like to know 
when you are coming. 12. The professor told us to write these exer- 
cises with great care. 13. It is time that we were going to the station. 
14. As soon as he sees you, you must speak to him. 15. They did 
not know where I was, or why I had gone away. 16. He was by no 
means delighted to make their acquaintance. 17. Is it certain that the 
train has ahready gone? 18. I must tell him what I think of his book. 

B. I. The travelers answered that they had nothing to declare. 
2. It seems very hard for some people to tell the truth, or to do right. 
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3. Is it true that she is very charming? She never seemed so to me! 

4. She did not think she was followed. 5. They could not deny having 
seen you in London. 6. Perhaps he will sell you the horse, if you 
wish him so to do. 7. Your father and mother have promised to be 
present at the wedding. 8. You are not allowed to smoke in this 
room. 9. They did not ask you why you sold him the horse, did they? 
10. They do not deny that they sent you the letter. 11. We had not 
expected to leave so soon. 12. It is probable that he will buy the 
horse, if you want to sell it. 13. I answered him that I could not be 
present. 14. My brother was very sorry to leave the city so soon; 
but he had to do it. 15. It follows from this that I cannot sell you 
the animal. 16. The old man always despaired of success, and, of 
course, he never succeeded. 17. He always takes care to go to bed 
early. 18. It is very evident, sir, that you are mistaken, and that I 
am right. 

EXERCISE XXI 

§56 

A, I. Show me the street that leads to the Opera. 2. I know 
only one man who can aid you in this. 3. That is the only woman 
whom my brother ever really loved. 4. Whatever may be your talents, 
you must, nevertheless, work if you wish to succeed. 5. Show me a 
street that leads to the Bourse. 6. We saw only our friends, who had 
just arrived from Boulogne. 7. The latest books, which you can find 
in any shop, are not always the most valuable. 8. Whatsoever the 
great mystery of death may be, it at least ends the sorrows of this life. 
9. I wish a book that will amuse me on the trip. 10. So far as I know, 
your friend is a very famous actor. 11. This is the most beautiful of 
all the cities that I have ever visited. 12. However agreeable your 
friends are to you, they do not always thus show themselves to others. 

13. They are looking for a servant that will do her work as she should. 

14. Your father never knew mine, so far as I know. 15. He was one 
of the wisest kings that France has ever had. 16. Those who want 
to see the Queen must go to the church early. 17. We need friends 
who will help us in this matter. 18. Was this gentleman ever in France, 
as far as is known ? 
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B, I. I know that whoever denies that this is true must be mis- 
taken. 2. He never refused aid to any one who needed it. 3. You 
will never find a friend who is more faithful than he. 4. We shall go 
to some country where we shall not suffer from the cold. 5. Whatever 
you may say to this man, always think carefully when you are speak- 
ing to him. 6. If I had only had with me a friend who could have 
helped me in that matter! 7. Is there any one here to whom I may 
speak ? 8. You should buy only the books that you need. 9. Whoever 
it is who needs our help, we ought to aid him. 10. Where are there 
men who never wish to do good? 11. That is the most interesting 
man we have ever met. 12. Whatever she may say, I cannot believe 
her. 13. If you know the young lady who is sitting over there, please 
introduce me to her. 14. This is the only friend who can now help 
you. 15. Whatever the case may be, you should always do your duty. 
16. I stood long at the window, watching the crowd that was hurrying 
by. 17. This is the most that your friends can now do for your son. 
18. We are going to follow you, wherever you go! 

EXERCISE XXn 

§§ 66-67 

A. I. We shall leave for Paris this evening, in order that our 
friends may not get there before us. 2. This letter is so interesting, 
that you will all want to hear it read. 3. In spite of what you say, I 
cannot believe you. 4. If he does not learn* how to write French, it 
is not because he does not study. 5. Be brave in the hour of danger, 
that your wife and children may not despair. 6. You have done so 
much for others, that I am not afraid to ask you for further aid for 
myself. 7. Even if he should come,^ I should not be willing to see 
him. 8. This book does not please me; not because it is long, but be- 
cause it is tiresome and inaccurate. 9. Send me the letter, in order 
ihat I may know exactly what he has written. 10. They were too 
great friends of my father for me not to love them. 11. Even if he had 
sent me the present,^ I should not have accepted it. 12. Far from 
thinking you were wrong yesterday, I grant that everything you say 
is right. 13. That man has always been so honest, that I cannot 
now believe he is a thief. 14. Provided you are really in earnest, I 
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shall gladly help you. 15. We intended to get to London before you 
left. 16. He always tried to do his work without anyone's helping 
him. 17. Always speak and write so clearly that your meaning can- 
not be misunderstood. 18. In case this proves to be true, what answer 
will you give me? 

B, I. They wished to stay in Paris until their friends left for 
Italy. 2. You never see that gentleman without his greeting you most 
pleasantly. 3. They were all so tired that they could not go another 
step. 4. Unless you think that I am right, I shall say nothing more 
about this matter. 5. The war lasted until both countries were entirely 
exhausted. 6. Doing all that I can for her, I am yet regarded by her 
as an enemy. 7. Never be so lazy that you feel too tired to work! 
8. If you are better to-morrow and the weather is good, you may go 
for a drive. 9. Try to leave the city before the troops get there. 10. My 
father was so much better yesterday, that the physician did not visit 
him. II. I am willing to do what you ask, on condition that you tell 
your father all about it. 12. I passed several delightful days with your 
brother, while waiting for my friends to come. 13. Be always so honest 
a man that no one can doubt your word. 14. Although the physician 
thinks he is worse, I believe he is much better to-day. 15. Wait here 
until your mother comes back. 16. This book is so long, that I am 
tired of reading it. 17. Although he has not eaten for two days, he 
seems perfectly well. 18. If I am not willing* to do what you ask, it 
is not because I do not believe you; but because I have now no money. 

1 62, 4. 3 62, 3a. 3 62, 2a. ' 62, 4. 

EXERCISE XXm 
58-60 



A, I. We were afraid that you did not find them. 2. They told 
me that the book would gladly be given me, unless their father had 
lent it to some one else. 3. They were very much afraid they would 
arrive too late. 4. Your mother was very glad that she had received 
so long a letter from you. 5. He could not believe that you had been 
so ill. 6. We wished they had sent US the books. 7. The French had 
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already won too many victories for the enemy to think that they could 
be easily conquered. 8. Your son came to see us twice before he left 
town. 9. If your mother should be present, it would very probably 
be that she would not wish you to do this. 10. She had been long 
seeking a servant who was really faithful and honest. 11. The old 
gendeman will not think that you are right in this matter. 12. I told 
him that I did not at all remember that I had ever before seen him. 

13. Although he struck match after match, none of them would light. 

14. I should very much have liked him to come to see me. 15. We 
should not have been at all astonished that he refused to come. 

B, I. She is afraid that they did not receive the letter before they 
left London. 2. The young man did not believe his brother had taken 
the books. 3. They looked long for a picture that would do for a 
wedding present. 4. Unless that lady had stopped talking, we could 
not have heard a word of the play. 5. Although that gentleman was 
formerly very wealthy, he was never proud and overbearing. 6. The 
men had doubted exceedingly that what you said was true. 7. They 
sent you the best picture you have. 8. Your father would not have 
believed that such a thing could be done. 9. The old gentleman would 
be very willing to show you the pictures, unless you came to his home 
too late in the afternoon to be able to see them before it grew dark. 

10. Your father ought to have taught you the true value of money. 

11. He will never believe that I was right in this matter. 12. My 
brother would be very glad for your son to visit him this afternoon. 
13. Your wife has never believed you would do such a thing. 14. I 
know of nothing that he could not do, if he so desired. 15. Even if 
he were told to do this, I do not believe he would wish to. 

EXERCISE XXIV 

Review §§ 62-60 

A. I. There are few people who really know how to control them- 
selves. 2. These books, however amusing they may be to others, do 
not interest me at all. 3. Your parents, when they were alive, would 
never permit you to do that. 4. If I thought that you were right in 
what yoli say, I should not fear for him to visit me. 5. If you did 
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not see me at the theatre, it was not because I was not there. 6. They 
will be perfectly willing to lend you the money, provided that you 
promise to return it day after to-morrow. 7. He told me he would 
not have bought the watch, unless you had been sure it was a very 
good one. 8. If he has a friend who is faithful to him, he is a fortunate 
man. 9. That is the most beautiful picture I ever saw. 10. Tell 
him I have written to him, and for him to answer me at once. 11. If 
you knew that I wanted this book, why did you not send it to me sooner ? 
12. If you stay here, it is not because I ask you to. 13. Unless I am 
very far wrong, you will regret having said such a thing about him. 
14. I was very much afraid that you had missed the steamer, and would 
not get here before I left. 15. We are not the first to think this pic- 
ture the most beautiful in the Louvre. 16. Of all my friends, he is 
the first who has spoken ill of me. 17. If I did see her yesterday, that 
does not prevent my wanting to see her again to-day. 18. He will 
be very far from believing that you had deceived him. 19. They had 
decided to stay in Paris until we reached there. 20. This book is inter- 
esting enough to keep me up late to-night. 21. The French would 
never have believed any people guilty of such treachery toward their 
allies. 22. It is only God who really knows the hearts of men. 

B. I. You are the only man to whom I would say this. 2. We 
were greatly surprised that he did not write to you before he left the 
city. 3. You can easily understand that, after a walk of seven hours, 
we were too tired to go further that night. 4. My father wished to 
wait until I was old enough to enjoy the trip, before he took me abroad. 
5. You have not sinned so greatly that you cannot be forgiven. 6. It 
was very seldom that we found more valuable books. 7. The son of 
James I was the first English king that was named Charles. 8. So 
far as we know, they cannot arrive too soon. 9. She regrets greatly 
that your father and mother cannot come with you. 10. They took 
for granted that you would be present, and so insisted on my accom- 
panying them to the theatre. 11. Get that letter before it is destroyed. 
12. He would not have bought any bread, unless he had found the kind 
he wanted. 13. He had wished me to buy several good photographs 
for him before he should arrive in Paris. 14. Whatever your family 
may be, and whatever you may yourself have done, these gentlemen are 
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worthy of your regard. 15. If he has a book that is good, he always 
sends it to her. 16. They would really like to have you pay them a 
visit next summer. 17. He denied that he had ever read the book, or 
spoken to its author. 18. They will come to see us before they go to 
Europe. 19. Unless you had written us the letter, we should not have 
found you so easily. 20. Until you wrote us the letter, we were very 
much afraid that we should miss seeing you. 21. They will never tell 
you anything at all. 22. They asked us where you were then living. 

C. I. They will be very glad that you have promised to be present 
at the wedding. 2. If that man is hated, it is not because he is so rich, 
but because he is so cruel. 3. Wait until we are ready to go with 
you. 4. He would surely have wished that your father would send 
him the photographs. 5. However young you may be, you know what 
is right in this matter. 6. I should like to know whether my friend 
will come by to-morrow's steamer. 7. We have all been afraid that 
your brother would die, and are very glad to hear that he is so much 
better. 8. Do not expect to learn French without studying carefully. 
9. I am always ready to go with you when you wish me to. 10. They 
would never have thought that you were capable of such a thing. 1 1 . Old 
as he is, he is still always happy. 12. I do not wish you to leave before 
twelve to-night. 13. They were not afraid of missing their train, and 
so did not know that they must hurry. 14. He never left the house 
without seeing this man waiting on the comer. 15. Although my 
friends think that they are right, I am not so sure of it. 16. Your 
grandfather, learned as he was, would never have believed such a thing 
possible. 17. However little you may desire to go, your father wishes 
you to visit his old friend. 18. They will take care that we shall not 
hear what you intend to do. 19. Do you know whether our friends 
have already arrived in Paris ? 20. Far from being displeased by your 
attention, both mother and daughter were very glad that you helped 
them. 21. Although she was very ill, she would not let us send for a 
physician. 22. You should never have doubted, in these circumstances, 
that we were your friends. 
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EXERCISE XXV 

§§ 61-63 

A, I. How can you overcome griefs, if you cannot resist tears? 

2. Even if they had bought the house, they would not have lived in it. 

3. In such a company, nothing can be said of France and Frenchmen 
unless it be good. 4. If we did not exist, the world of science would 
not for that cease to be all that it is. 5. Her aunt dead, Simone would 
have the power to choose such a husband as would suit herself. 6. If 
the bull refuses to attack, the matador runs to it and stabs it with his 
sword. 7. At this season, such a trip would be most pleasant, and 
I should be very glad to go with you. 8. If she should start this after- 
noon, she would reach Paris by midnight. 9. They all felt ill at ease, 
as if a misfortune were impending. 10. She will be entirely satisfied 
if she shall see him punished who robbed her. 11. If he had received 
the letter, he would certainly tell you so. 12. You should, in touching 
the source of the evil, plainly indicate the remedy for it. 13. If I had 
not wanted the books, I should not have bought them. 14. If she is 
ugly, she is good! 15. If I had delayed punishing such a crime, the 
whole country would have suffered. 16. Even if I were to offer him 
the book, he would not accept it. 17. You will give me great pleasure 
if you do not refuse me this favor, and will come to see me Sundays. 
18. If only he might see Odile again and make himself loved by her! 
for who other than she could make his home happy? 19. Art has, 
properly speaking, no existence or reality except for man and by man. 
20. Even in case your ideas were correct, you would not have the right 
to force them upon us. 

B, I. Let there be only a loaf of bread in the house, the half of 
it is yours. 2. I should be very glad to know what a brigand really 
is, since they are not seen every day. 3. If the Emperor has put this 
power into my hands, it is to use it against his enemies. 4. If you had 
not caught me, I had fallen! 5. If you are a Frenchman, you may 
sometimes think and speak evil of France; but you will never be really 
happy elsewhere. 6. The man began to tremble as if he had an attack 
of fever. 7. If I could tell you this important secret, you would be 
very happy, and I also! 8. Here is an interesting book, if there ever 
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was one. 9. If he only knew how he could make his friend know what 
he had so long wished to tell her! 10. In writing stories, love should 
not occupy the whole field nor even always take first place; there are 
too many other ideas and sentiments that combine to make up the 
drama of life. 11. Granted that there are such things as witches, that 
girl is surely one. 12. If your brother is really in Paris, tell him I am 
always ready to see him. 13. If his followers failed to take his advice, 
the fault is surely not his. 14. Some years ago, I should not have 
allowed you to refuse the career which I intended for you. 15. Being 
sure that he is the gentleman whom you mentioned, why do you fear 
to speak to him? 16. If people get to believe what you say, it is all 
over with any such theory as your opponent advocates. 17. If she has 
wept for so dear a husband, the happiness of seeing you again will 
seem all the sweeter to her. 18. If it were not for the fear of missing 
him, we should leave town at once. 19. Even if he writes to her as 
soon as he arrives, she will not answer. 20. Even if he has done wrong, 
his father will forgive him. 

EXERCISE XXVI 

§§ 64r-67 

A. I. Besides, what's the use of denying your brother's rights? 
2. Our friend counted on leaving for Paris yesterday. 3. I saw the thief 
taken to prison. 4. I do not imagine that any one of them can have 
been more intelligent than Lemaltre. 5. That's good singing, I think! 
6. In such a case, I do not know what to say, and can only hope for 
the best. 7. They had the king told that the Dauphin was dead. 
8. Two things remain for them to do: confess or die. 9. Did you see 
a woman pass here? 10. To be your own most severe critic is to learn 
to write well. 11. I have to see both you and your father before I can 
tell you. 12. The event that I am going to relate is well authenticated. 
13. The animal was as pretty as a cow can be! 14. The merchants 
come to seek us at home, and want to make us buy all the latest novel- 
ties. 15. Since he could not walk rapidly, we had to leave him at the 
next inn. 16. Why send me to look for so useless a thing? 17. We 
should fear God and keep His commandments. 18. What made you 
ask to see me? 19. He was never heard to utter a single word which 
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could make you think that he remembered his terrible misfortune. 
20. Do you know what I wish to tell you? 

B. I. To sleep like a dormouse has become a proverbial expres- 
sion. 2. This made her leave the convent. 3. Follow you into the 
abyss into which you intend to throw yourself? Never! 4. I expect 
to treat you as my own son. 5. It is much better to believe too much 
than to doubt everything. 6. Why not say so? 7. This young man 
wishes to do everything, and is jealous of everybody. 8. What good 
milk such a cow must give! 9. Who would have thought to see you 
here! 10. This was what he had heard his mother say. 11. You 
will soon see him asking pardon for what he has done. 12. Every- 
thing must be put in its proper place. 13. I have had all the doors 
shut. 14. He felt that he was being ridiculed. 15. To try to urge 
him against his will is to lose time and trouble. 16. At Saint Helena, 
Napoleon expected to live as Emperor in the way he had previously 
lived. 17. How thank him who gives you nothing? 18. He has 
taken some medicine, and expects soon to be entirely well. 19. She 
went to speak to him as he entered the room. 20. He wishes to know 
who has told you this. 

EXERCISE XXVII 

§§ 68, 69 

A. I. This is surely a book to be read. 2. He was ready to leave 
when I arrived. 3. That horse is fearfully slow, even if he is hand- 
some to look at. 4. Men are inclined to believe that the world will 
end with them. 5. There he is, telling all the exploits which he claims 
to have done. 6. The sewing machine was invented before the type- 
writer. 7. This bridge is dangerous to cross, because the water has 
already reached the flooring and is beginning to run over it. 8. If 
we are to believe you, this exercise is very easy to write. 9. This dream 
was impossible to realize. 10. Taking all in all these girls are the 
most skillful in the school. 11. Your son astonished me by his ability 
to speak French. 12. This book will serve to amuse you on your trip 
to France. 13. On hearing my friend speak thus of you, I at once 
decided to give you a place in my office. 14. The old thief taught to 
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Steal all those who followed him. 15. That poor boy is so weak that 
he sufFers terribly when he walks across the room. 16. Be assured 
of our desire to serve you in all ways possible. 17. They know how 
to read French fairly well; but they should try to learn to speak it also. 
18. That young man is very skillful at avoiding hard work; he will 
never be a man to admire. 19. You may take pleasure in teasing her 
now, but she will make you suffer for it later. 20. You are killing 
yourself smoking so much. 

B. I. He was crying fearfully. 2. Some people are very slow 
to understand a foreign language. 3. Your sister sings most delight- 
fully. 4. In my opinion, the best books are those that give us most 
to think about. 5. There's everybody pla3dng tennis! 6. This exer- 
cise is to be written carefully. 7. The Frenchman at last succeeded 
in understanding what I wished to tell him. 8. The boy dropped all 
the apples, when he saw the man crossing the field. 9. It is for him 
to get himself out of the matter! 10. He was not slow in making a 
fortune in the diamond business. 11. This matter is still to be dis- 
cussed. 12. Your brother began to study French at a very early age, 
did he not? 13. They never have any trouble in writing these simple 
exercises! 14. How many times did I take pleasure in seeing and 
hearing him! 15. These poor people are greatly to be pitied. 16. They 
paid for dinner for both him and his child. 17. Your daughter has 
a bent for pla3dng the violin, has she not? 18. You are always the 
last to come down stairs in the morning, and the first to take your seat 
at the table. 19. Give that poor man something to eat before he goes. 
20. If we agree with you, we shall certainly be wrong. 

EXERCISE XXVm 

§§ 70-73 

A, I. They began by listening attentively; but they ended by 
being very much fatigued by what they had just heard. 2. His sisters 
were both very angry at this; but he burst out laughing. 3. Your 
friend accused you of writing the letter, and I was greatly astonished 
to hear him say so. 4. Could you for an instant hesitate to accept 
this little present? 5. The French public are passionately fond of 
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all that concerns the art of speaking. 6. She has made a vow never 
to marry; but I do not believe she will keep her word. 7. They are 
by no means too old to learn French. 8. They will love you for having 
shown them this kindness. 9. In so large a hall, it was very difficult 
to hear the gentleman speak. 10. He was greatly surprised to hear 
your father speak in this manner. 11. I was just leaving the theatre 
last night, when I saw a friend of yours pass the door. 12. It would 
be bad taste to reproach them with being invalids. 13. There are 
enough books in this library to keep you busy all winter. 14. Your 
father will blame me for having broken the glass, when he should thank 
me for having prevented your hurting yourself. 15. It is much easier 
for older people to learn to read than to speak French. 16. You did 
not need to seek long before finding the flowers you wished. 17. Why 
are you so eager to answer for him? It is for him to reply, not you! 
18. It is the most ridiculous thing you can imagine, seeing him take 
lessons on the violin. 19. He is too great a rascal to be trusted by 
anybody who knows him. 20. They hurried to have their trunks 
passed by the custom officers. 21. She had all her life a great fear of 
d3dng suddenly. 22. As he had taken a holiday to see the soldiers 
pass, he resolved to stay there all the same. 23. There is a time to 
speak and a time to keep silent; so let me have the time to think about 
it. 24. Your sister has left without letting us know. 25. That girl 
is evidently afraid to sing in your presence. 26. His intention to learn 
to speak French well, is to be praised. 27. They were about to stop 
the boy, who was still far from being fatigued with having run so long. 

B, I. By dint of hard studying, he was able to pass the examina- 
tion. 2. They were greatly astonished to hear of your having done 
such a thing. 3. As well leave to-day as to wait until to-morrow; it 
is impossible to do anything else here to aid them. 4. All eager as he 
was to get home soon, he ended by losing himself in the darkness. 
5. Some people have so comical an air, that you cannot look at them 
without breaking out laughing. 6. How is it possible to accept such 
a gift from a stranger whom you have just met to-day for the first time ? 
7. Take care not to go beyond that place. 8. For lack of having studied, 
he failed in all his classes. 9. They all pretended to be asleep when 
I entered the room; but, as they had just gone to bed, I knew it was 
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impossible. 10. Your father had no time to listen to me; for he had 
just received an important letter, and was eager to read and answer 
it. II. If she gets the notion to do such a thing again, we shall have 
to look for another servant. 12. The only skill of which I am capable 
is not trying to conceal my faults. 13. All their lives, those old people 
have lived so as to do good. 14. How very kind you were to send me 
these books to read! 15. Far from hiding it, let me see this beautiful 
picture. 16. That is only another way of laughing at us. 17. Let us 
be careful not to believe that disdain is the height of wisdom. 18. Be- 
fore leaving for Paris, I shall have my address sent you. 19. How 
very polite your friends were to oflFer me a seat in your carriage! 
20. Even without knowing him, she wished to aid the struggling young 
man. 21. How easy it is to die, and yet how good also is it to live! 
22. The fear I have of being refused makes me always take care not 
to ask for anything which is not reasonable. 23. In order to see the 
soldiers march past, the young boy had just climbed the tree. 24. They 
advised me to say nothing of it, and this has disgusted me with tr3dng 
to help them. 25. It is not easy to give oneself a general view of the 
things among which one lives. 

EXERCISE XXIX 
§§74.«) 

A, I. They are the most obedient children I have ever seen. 
2. Looking at you, I cannot help thinking of your mother, whom I 
knew when she was your age. , 3. On leaving the hall, I saw you ascend- 
ing the stairs. 4. They were very much pleased at being invited to 
see your new picture. 5. You do not want any more peaches; you 
have already eaten some. 6. The 200 francs that this picture cost 
you were very well expended, it seems to me. 7. She was always 
known to be a most excellent woman. 8. On leaving you yesterday, 
the old man came to our house. 9. When I paid this price for the 
picture, I saw the artist smile to himself, thinking, perhaps, of what 
it meant to his family to sell it so soon. 10. These things known, your 
mother need have no further fear of losing the money. 11. How cold 
it was last week! 12. They had both of us enter the dining-room and 
eat some fruit. 13. This has been a very fatiguing trip, and I could 
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not find a vacant seat in the car. 14. The boy fell into the water while 
trying to cross the broken bridge. 15. I saw your mother and sister 
entering the shop just as I was passing. 16. These gloves that your 
sister bought for herself are too small. 17. The few poems that he 
has written show him to be a great poet. 18. The pictures which I 
caused to be painted will be seen in the Salon this year. 19. That is 
indeed a most excellent book. 20. You can learn many things by 
noting the mistakes of others. 21. Sorrow is often eased by talking 
of it. 22. All the family being away except your sister, she was afraid 
to remain in the house all alone. 23. The girl whom I saw coming 
down the street turned out to be your cousin. 24. The old man soon 
left, wiping the tears from his eyes. 25. All the time that she was 
singing, she watched what the others were doing. 

B, I. Wealth does not always come by working for it. 2. Includ- 
ing that of Wednesday, I have written our friend six letters, which he 
claims never to have received. 3. How many sorrows has war caused 
during this past century! 4. The physician whom I had them send 
for was not at home when the servant reached his house. 5. Neglect- 
ing to answer when his name was called, the boy was soon discovered 
asleep. 6. The young man soon appeared, carrying several books. 
7. Even while d3dng, Charles II was jesting, according to the sa3dng 
of some of those then present. 8. These are the flowers which you 
asked me to send to your mother. 9. He does all the good he can, pro- 
voking people as little as possible. 10. That is a very influential man, 
aiding everybody he knows. 11. Starting from here to-day, she should 
get to London by to-morrow evening. 12. I busied myself all morn- 
ing, reading your latest book. 13. Enclosed please find postal order 
for 50 francs. 14. The stories that I heard the old man tell when I 
was young, are still remembered by me. 15. Having finished reading 
the book, he put it upon the table. 16. By leaving Paris early to- 
morrow morning, you will reach Cherbourg some time before the steamer 
arrives. 17. She is always eager to sing without being repeatedly 
asked to do so. 18. These young girls saw each other every day last 
week, — and still they have something to talk about. 19. Seeing your 
father, we all ran to him, calling his name. 20. If the letter arrives, I 
shall send it to you at once. 21. Writing makes you accurate in express- 
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ing yourself. 22. The letters which your father had written to mine 
were carefully kept. 23. Not being able to see our friends, we have 
written them each a letter. 24. What! he has trusted that man, know- 
ing him to be a thief? 25. The sorrows which this poor woman has 
suffered have turned her hair white. 

EXERCISE XXX 

Review §§ 61-W 

A. I. If you let me make a visit home, I shall be back in a fort- 
night. 2. He would scarcely be able to do what you ask him. 3. Al- 
though she has nothing but youth to recommend her, she is already 
married. 4. Do not permit yourself to rest, until you have corrected 
what you have just heard him say. 5. You are always the last to enter 
the class room, and the only one not to know the lesson. 6. You were 
entirely too slow in letting us have news of you. 7. You were forced 
to buy the articles that the young merchants showed you, were you not? 
8. Considering the life she has always lived, I am not greatly surprised 
she has died so young. 9. K everything ended at death, it would be 
a piece of foolishness not to give all our attention to getting all out of 
life there is in it. 10. K you would have trouble in finding your friends, 
they would have no less in finding you! 11. The little boy whom they 
made carry the books has let them fall. 12. There were in the house 
only several strangers, who did nothing but come and go without speak- 
ing to one another. 13. She is a very disagreeable person to talk with. 
14. During that century, something happened to change the history 
of the world: to wit, the discovery of America. 15. Such books had 
no need to be pushed; they have pushed themselves. 16. She assured 
me that these are the only verses he has written for her. 17. Even if 
I act in a manner different from yours, I shall not be able to blame you. 
18. The fear of dying and the wish to live were not strong enough in 
him to make him break his word. 19. The Emperor soon ceased to 
invite any one at all to dine, because he was obliged to have broken and 
sold a part of his silver-ware to buy ordinary china; for he gave up being 
served with his Sevres. 20. That fellow was always very slow to take 
a hint. 21. In view of the circumstances, you had better leave at once. 
92. This must be a very generous gentleman, since he has greatly 
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aided us by giving us so much money and sympathy. 23. The young 
officer, filled with the desire to capture the robbers, pursued them never- 
theless in vain; for they had just left the house when he arrived, and he 
was made there to wait an hour. 24. By just having married me, he 
has become your son. 25. You feel regret in finishing a good book, 
as in leaving a good friend. 26. I can speak to you only with tears in 
my eyes. 

B. I. Even if you send for me to-morrow, I cannot come. 2. If 
she is married in the meanwhile, it will be a proof that she never really 
thought seriously of you. 3. How love him who alwa3rs oppresses the 
poor? 4. I should not like to see you fall a second time. 5. The type- 
writer is very useful for writing rapidly and clearly. 6. During the 
ten years they have lived in this town, they have not had many strangers 
to visit them. 7. I cannot recall that sentence, but it may be that 
I wrote it. 8. At least, the young lady was prettier than all the other 
members of her family whom I had met. 9. If you had written the 
letter yesterday, your friend would have received it to-day. 10. I am 
going to tell you a story which I heard my father tell when I was a lad. 
II. To wish him to repent is to order him to die. 12. It is a good thing 
to have faithful friends. 13. He was very much interested as to what 
had become of her. 14. The sorrow his actions have cost him is greater 
than the wealth he has gained thereby. 15. According to all accounts, 
the letter was false. 16. She trembles only at the thought of the danger 
that the King has run. 17. Her sister found the 20 franc piece while 
crossing the field. 18. It was impossible to realize this dream. 19. The 
man to whom you forgot to give the letter came here for it to-day. 
20. He who does not know how to limit himself has not yet learned 
to write. 21. He had the glory of having made the Cardinal return 
from Rome to show him what he had promised. 22. If they will be 
happy to receive your message, they will all the same be very sorry not 
to have seen you. 23. Even if you did promise to do this, it would be 
wrong to do it now. 24. France is going some day to avenge her wrongs, 
and then her enemies will see their hour come! 25. They had already 
been to see her. 

C. I. He saw an old man sobbing, holding his head in his hands. 
2. Here is the story which I heard told while traveling with your friends. 
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3. Your cousin has great difficulty in finding a book that will please 
her. 4. This book which you persuaded me to read is the best I have 
seen in a long time. 5. They were just about to take their seats at the 
table when I entered the room. 6. People oppose the real to the ideal, 
as if the ideal were not the only reality which we are allowed to grasp. 
7. Your son would make me a friend for life, if he would grant me this 
favor. 8. K they had come last week, they would certainly have been 
gladly received. 9. To mourn for what is loved is happiness in com- 
parison with living with what is hated. 10. Nothing can excel his 
great love for his country, which has made him undertake this measure 
without fearing the result 11. He tries in vain to make us believe 
him. 12. Some men are always prompt to ask favors, and very slow 
to grant them. 13. It was some years ago that I wrote the letter you 
have just read. 14. France wept to see herself thus desecrated. 15. In 
case you should need anything in the night, I should have a bell handy, 
if I were you. 16. It is from having given all my time to the matter, 
that I have gained so many unknown friends. 17. Follow you on your 
trip to the East? To think of doing any such thing! 18. See the list 
of verbs taking d and de, 19. He claims to know this beyond a doubt. 
20. As soon as the young girls caught sight of each other, they began 
to talk as if they had not seen each other for several years; and yet they 
had passed only two days apart! 21. Guard till your death the post that 
the Emperor has given you to defend! 22. Smiling with a very greatly 
embarrassed air, the young girl busied herself with picking up the 
books which she had let fall on seeing your brother enter. 23. I had 
already begun to copy the letter that was given me to read. 24. The 
rascals told a most heart-rending story, and succeeded in deceiving 
all those present. 25. If they were to find you here, we should not be 
able to protect you. 
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EXERCISES IN CONNECTED NARRATION 

Of the following exercises, which are added for those teachers who 
may wish for further practice in connected narration, Series A will be found 
generally easier than Series B. These exercises, based on sundry stories, 
have had the test of the class room, being those assigned on examination to 
various classes during the past few years* 



EXERCISE XXXI 

. A. One day, a peasant, who had been busy ploughing since day- 
break, stopped to eat some peachej, just as Henry IV, on horseback, 
and accompanied by many of his courtiers, passed the field where the 
peasant was. The King thought the fruit beautiful, and asked the man 
to give him some. "Who are you who make such a demand," an- 
swered the peasant, " and what is your name ? I have these peaches only 
for myself and the King, — and the ELing I have never seen!" At this 
the King laughed, and, telling the peasant who he was, gave him a 
handful of ducats for enough peaches for himself and those who 
were with him, and then went on, smiling at what the peasant had 
just said. 

B, Unless you are really afraid that it will rain, you are strongly 
advised to be present at the concert this evening, where it is certain that 
several famous musicians will play; some, on the piano, others, on the 
violin, while yet others are going to sing. If you like music, you need 
not think that you are likely to lack entertainment; for everybody will 
be there who is really interested in such things, although this is by no 
means the last of such evenings that are promised us for this winter. 
Indeed, in no other city in France are there to be found more artists 
that are really worth listening to, and so I beg you to tell all our friends 
of the enjo3mient that they are going to have if they agree to come. Even 
if you think that I am mistaken in whatever I have before told you, on 
this occasion I am very sure that I am right, and that all those who 
are present to-night will be fully repaid for their coming, and will be 
very thankful to you and me for having succeeded in securing their 
presence. 
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EXERCISE 



:#:#:4 1 



A, This morning, my old friend met me as I was crossing the street 
on my way to your house. He has been for several months in Paris, 
where he is having a house built for his children. These last have 
always lived in America; but they are really French citizens, and so 
the father wants them to return home and live the rest of his Hfe with 
him. When I saw him, the old gentleman was in a great hurry, fear- 
ing that he would miss the train; for he had in mind to go to Boulogne 
to meet the young people when the steamer should arrive. This he 
did without difficulty; for the boat had just gotten in when he reached 
the quay, and so it was not too late for him to look for his children be- 
fore they disembarked. They, too, seemed anxious to see him, and 
the meeting between the gray-haired old man and the lively yoimg 
people was very touching. The young folks had arrived in time to 
be of very great service to their father, and so set at once about doing 
all they could to make him happy. And he is not going to complain, 
even if they do not entirely succeed in so doing; for he knows full well 
that they are trying their very best to help him in all things, and do not 
intend to be satisfied until they are sure that they have done all that 
they can. If they then fail, they will at least have had the satisfaction 
of having tried and of having in all things shown their love for their 
aged father. 

B, It is to be feared that it is nearly impossible to give you a cor- 
rect idea of what Paris really is and of what the people who live there 
are really like. To know the city and its inhabitants properly, we 
should ourselves there pass many months, and learn its characteristics 
well. To the traveler, Paris is one thing: beautiful and wicked; to him 
who really knows it and the French people, it is yet more beautiful and 
by no means so vile. For the chance tourist sees only the externals; 
the careful student sees the inner nature and the great heart of the 
French; and learns to recognize that, within their veins, the blood runs 
as full of love of friends, of home and of country as in the body of the 
truest citizen of our own dear America. Whatever ideas we may have 
conceived of this city and its people, our preconceptions are certain to 
be greatly changed when we come to know it and them, and when we 
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do really know it, its charm seizes the heart and the imagination so 
firmly, that there is within us a constant longing to see it yet again, 
be filled once more with its inspiration, and feel again its wondrous, 
never-ending charm. The grandeur of its churches, the beauty of its 
streets, the dignity of its public buildings, — all these and more make 
up a picture that is well-nigh unsurpassed in the world, and he who 
has once really known what it means cannot forget. 



EXERCISE 



♦:#:^ii 



A. While in France, we should not fail to visit as many places 
of interest as possible; for we can more easily understand the people 
and the history of a country when we visit the very scene where such 
and such an event occurred. Who, for instance, can forget the tragic 
story of Joan of Arc, that peasant maid who, some five hundred years 
ago, did so much for France, if, with her history in mind, he visit the 
humble cottage in Domremy, or stand in Rouen on the Old Market 
Place, where she died, in barbarous fashion, at the stake, the noted 
day of May 8, 1429? Or who can better appreciate the bravery and 
the valor of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, — that district that 
has given France a Kellermann, an Oudinot, and a Marshal Ney — 
than he who, by visiting it, sees how this section stands on the frontier, 
as if watching over the country and feeling ever the proximity of dan- 
ger? For indeed the possibility of invasion must keep the inhabitants 
ever alert, and render them bolder and more courageous than those 
not exposed thereto. 

B, Yesterday, I saw an old lady fall as she was crossing the street. 
She had been in the country, where she had liked it very much, and 
was bringing back with her a copy of the contract she had signed for 
the beautiful house she was to have built this summer. It would have 
been very easy for her to get home without danger; but she thought 
that she was late, and so began to hurry, fearing lest she should miss 
her dinner, and failing to take care not to fall. She had just arrived 
by the train, and wished to see us before we left; but this danger that 
she has run has greatly troubled her, and I am not now sure that she 
will be able to see us before it is too late for us to be of any real service 
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to her. However, she will later invite us to stay with her, and seems 
to be anxious to have us come. Since we should always be ready to 
help any one, we shall soon set about doing what we can to keep her 
from losing money in building her new house. Even if we should not 
succeed in this, she must not complain of it, since we are trying our 
best to help her. So, if she should say anything to you of our not hav- 
ing seen her sooner, please tell her we feared to trouble her, and try 
to make her satisfied. 

EXERCISE XXXIV 

A, Little Frank was one day so clumsy as to let fall his father's 
silver teapot, which had been a treasure in the family since the days 
when one of his forefathers, in the reign of Louis XIV, had given signal 
proofs of his valor against the enemies of France. The teapot was, 
however, not lost, as it would have been had the boy dropped it into 
the sea, and so he coolly picked it up and placed it on the table before 
the window. He had just done this, when his father entered — hav- 
ing seen the whole affair — and told him he would do well to be more 
careful in the future, and not to hold his head so proudly as being in- 
capable of doing wrong: for it is with men as with wheat: it is most 
often the empty heads that hold themselves the highest. 

B. To-day, many people are greatly interested in studying horses, 
birds, and animals of all sorts, seeing whether they have their differ- 
ent languages as have men. Some people cannot understand how 
such a thing can possibly be; but others feel certain that all animals 
have thoughts and feelings and can express them, each species in its 
own manner. The loss of a companion, for instance, seems to make 
them sad, and to ill-treat them is to make them show that they are 
angry. Certainly many animals seem to have a sort of conscience, 
seeing that they are ashamed when we find that they have done what 
they should not, and that they are glad when we, on our part, show 
them kindness and approbation. For, really, who can help being 
kind and loving to those creatures who are so to us? To be otherwise 
would not be reasonable. So then, for fear lest we shall not be classed 
among sensible people, and may be laughed at by the world, let us try 
to do our whole duty to men and to all other animals. 
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EXERCISE XXXV 

A. In the monastery at Whitby, there was once a farm servant 
named Caedmon. He it is who really begins the long line of English 
poets. To him appeared one night a divine being, who bade him 
sing, even if he had never sung before. So he sang the creation of the 
world and the glory of the Most High, and, in the belief that the Grace 
of God had been given him, became a monk. This is an example 
of what men can do when they really try; for, although Caedmon thought 
he did not know how to sing, yet, as soon as he made the attempt, he 
succeeded, and was rewarded, as the good always are sooner or later. 
We do not know exactly how old he was when this occurred; but he 
was very possibly above twenty, which means that he was a man and 
not a boy. Never would you find such a man failing to succeed; for 
he did not fear to obey God; but, doubting nothing, showed the noble 
qualities he had within hihi, and, whatever he had done before, now 
did more than ever. 

B, There were two ladies and two gentlemen waiting for me in 
the dining-room this morning when I went down stairs, and I saw the 
tears come into their eyes when I asked them about the poor little boy 
who had shown me up stairs when I visited them at their uncle's. "He 
is dead," said the older of the two gentlemen, "and all the people in 
town \yill be present to-morrow at church when his funeral takes place." 
Poor little lad! he loved and obeyed his parents always, and never 
failed in any of his duties. Would that older people would be as faithful 
as he, and, ceasing to slander others, trust them, and not themselves 
tell lies and laugh at those who are simple enough to love to speak 
the truth! Then, to tell the truth, more young men would be worthy 
of being respected, and would find themselves making astonishing 
progress in college and in the world, until people would have to say 
that, generally speaking, the men of our time are better than those of 
olden days: those so-called learned, but too often tiresome, ancestors 
of ours. 

EXERCISE XXXVI 

A. It has rained without ceasing to-day, and that man — a scoun- 
drel if there there was one — has not come to town to see me on the 
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business we spoke of, although he promised so to do whether it rained 
or was fine weather. The worst thing about the matter is that I promised 
to wait here until he came, as I do not wish to go away without seeing 
him. Ah! here he is now! Well, Sir! if you cannot explain what has 
made you keep me waiting, I hope that you will say nothing about 
that matter, and proceed at once to business; for I rose early this morn- 
ing in order to be here before John left the station, since I hear from 
him only occasionally when he is away. No, however good your ex- 
cuses may seem to you, I cannot accept them, and do not see how you 
can avoid telling me the truth; and just here let me add: don't speak 
in such a way that no one can imderstand what you mean! You have 
not a single thing to say that is true? Well, whatever you say, you 
will have to obey the law in this matter, as long as it is in force, and 
do what your father says. This I am not sorry to tell you; for I fear 
that, without a good guide, you have not the ability to succeed in any- 
thing that you may undertake. 

B. Twenty years after my father came to France, I was bom 
in Paris. This was on the 15th of August, 1876; so you can well see 
that I am at present nearly thirty-three years old. The first fourteen 
years of my life, I passed in my mother's care; but I was then sent to 
a university in the provinces, where I remained until I was twenty, 
receiving a good education. It is not necessary to let you know much 
of my youth; but, if you care to hear what I have to say, and if you 
have the time to listen to me, you may learn something of advantage 
for your own use. At least thus much you had better keep in mind: 
I early learned that there is not a great deal in this world that is really 
worth having, unless you pay for it in labor. For what is worth hav- 
ing, is worth working for, and it is only the things of little value that 
cost little effort. This is just, and will so continue as long as the world 
lasts. A friend of mine, who is two years older than I, failed to see 
the truth of this saying, and expected to succeed without effort, — and, 
for more than five years past, he has been suffering from his error. 
Let us, therefore, not doubt that this saying is true, fearing to be over- 
confident in our own powers. 
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VOCABULARY 



a, un; par. 

abiUty, Thabilet^, /. 

about, de; autour de; environ; h. peu 

prfes; be — to, fitre sur le point de; 

devoir. 
above, au-dessus (de); en haut. 
abroad, dehors; au dehors; h. T^tran- 

ger; take — , emmener h. T^tranger. 
absent, adj., absent; 6loign^. 
absent, v., s'absenter; manquer; s'^loi- 

gner. 
absolute, absolu. 

abuse, abuser; abuser de; user mal. 
abyss, Tabtme, m. 
accept, accepter; recevoir. 
accompany, suivre; accompagner. 
according to, selon; suivant. 
account, le compte; le r^cit; le detail; 

ce qu'on dit. 
act, agir. 

actor, le cam^dien; Pacteur, tn. 
accturate, exact; juste; clair. 
accuse, accuser. 
accustomed, accoutum6. 
address, Fadresse, /. 
admire, admirer; aimer. 
advance, n., le progr^s. 
advance, v.^ avancer; approcher. 
advantage, Favantage, m.; le profit. 
advice, Pavis, m.; le conseii. 
advise, conseiller. 
advocate, soutenir; d6fendre. 
affair, Taffaire, /. 



after, apr^s; apr^s que. 

afternoon, Taprts-midi, m, 

again, encore; — une fois. 

against, contre; sur. 

agreeable, agr^able. 

age, »., Vkge, m. 

age, v., vieillir. 

aged, kg6; vieux. 

ago, il y a; depuis. 

agree, mettre d'accord; convenir; 

s'accorder; consentir; vouloir bien. 
aid, n., Taide, /.; ^assistance, /.; le 

secours. 
aid, v., aider. 
air, Tair, m. 
alert, alerte; vigilant. 
Alexandria, Aiexandrie, /. 
alive, vivant; be — , vivre. 
all, tout; be — over. Hit fini; it is — 

over with, c*en est fait de; — the 

same, tout pareil; quand m6me. 
alliance, Talliance,/. 
allow, permettre; laisser; admettre; 

souffrir. 
ally, n.y Pallid, m, 
almost, presque; h, peu pr^s. 
alone, seul. 
along, le long de. 
already, d^jk. 
Alsace, T Alsace,/. 
also, aussi. 
alter, changer. 

although, quoique; bien que. 
always, k toute occasion; toujours; 

tout le temps. 
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American, am^ricain. 

amuse, amuser; divertir. 

amusing, amusant; divertissant. 

ancestor, Tanc^tre, m.; I'aieul, m, 

angry, be — , se f^cher. 

animal, la b^te; Panimal, m. 

announce, annoncer. 

answer, «., la r^ponse. 

answer, v., r^pondre. 

anxious, d^sireux; solliciteux; sou- 
cieux. 

anyone, quelqu*un; — at all, qui que 
ce soit; not — , ne . . . person ne. 

an3rtfaing, toute chose; quelque chose; 
rien; not — , ne . . . rien. 

anyway, au moins; tout de m£me. 

apart, h. part; sans se voir. 

appear, paraltre; apparaltre; se faire 
voir. 

applause, Tapplaudissement, tn.; Pap- 
probation,/.; les applaudissements, 
m. pi. 

apple, la pomme. 

appreciate, estimer; appr^cier. 

approbation, Tapprobation, /. 

arbitrator, Tarbitre, m.; le juge. 

arena, I'arfene,/.; les arfenes,/. pi. 

arrange, arranger. 

arrive, a r river, venir. 

arm, w., le bras; I'arme,/. 

arm, v., armer; fully — ed, arm^ de 
loutes pieces. 

art, Part, m. 

article, Tobjet, m.; Particle, m, 

artist, Partiste, w.; le peintre. 

as, comme; pendant que; aussi; si; 
que; as ... as, aussi . . . que; 
just — , au moment oti; quand; 
comme; — often — , vu la quan- 
tity de fois que; — soon — , aussi- 
tot que; — well — , aussi bien 
(facilement) que. 

ascend, ascendre; monter. 

ashamed, be — , avoir honte. 



aside, de c6t6. 

ask, demander; prier; interroger; — • 
of, demander h.; — pardon, de- 
mander pardon (m.). 

asleep, endormi; fall — , s'endormir. 

assent, consentir h.; approuver. 

assure, assurer; garantir; certifier; 
agr^er. 

astonish, ^tonner; be — ed, s*6tonner; 
— ^ing, ^tonnant; merveilleux; re- 
marquable. 

at, par; Jl; en; — last, enfin; h la fin. 

attain, atteindre k; achever. 

attack, n., Pacers, tn.; Pattaque, /.; 
le frisson. 

attack, v., attaquer. 

attempt, Pessai, tn.; Pattentat, m.; 
Pentreprise, /.; la tentative. 

attention, Patten tion, /.; le soin; pay 
— , faire (prfiter) attention. 

attentive, attentif; be — , faire at- 
tention; — ly, attentivement; avec 
attention. 

August, Paotlt, tn, 

aunt, la tante. 

authenticate, constater; authenti- 
quer; attester. 

author, Pauteur, m.; P6crivain, tn, 

avenge, venger; se venger de. 

avoid, ^viter; fuir. 

aware, be — , avoir connaissance de;. 
I am not — , je ne sache pas. 

away, loin; absent. 

aze, la hache; la cogn6e. 



B 



barbarous, farouche; bar bare; in- 

humain. 
barrier, la barri^re. 
battle, la bataille; le combat. 
be, 6tre; — busy, — k; — en train 

de; — about to, — sur le point de; 
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aller; (as impending future), devoir; 

{of weather), faire; {of health), se 

trouver; se porter; — with, suivre; 

accompagner; can it — ?, se peut-il ? 
beautiful, beau. 
because, parce que. 
become, devenir; se faire. 
bed, le lit; go to — , se coucher. 
before, conj,, avant que . . . (ne); 

prep,, avant; devant; adv. aupara- 

vant; autrefois; d^jk; — now, d^jk; 

on — , en avant. 
beforehand, d'avance; par avance; 

auparavant. 
beg, prier. 
begin, se prendre k; se mettre k; 

commencer. 
beginning, le commencement. 
being, Pfitre, m. 
belief, la croyance; la foi. 
believe in, croire k. 
bell, la sonnette. 
belong to, appartenir k. 
bend, courber. 
bent, adj., courbd. 
bent, «., le penchant. 
besides, en outre; d'ailleurs; de plus. 
best, adj., le meilleur; adv., le mieux; 

be — , valoir mieux. 
bet, le pari. 

betrothed, le fianc^; la fiancee. 
better, adj., meilleur; adv., mieux; be 

— , valoir mieux. 
between, entre; de. 
beyond, hors de; au delk de. 
bid, commander; ordonner; dire. 
bind. Her; unir. 
bird, Toiseau, m. 
bi]th, la naissance; Forigine,/. 
blame, bl&mer; censurer. 
blind, aveugle. 
block, obstruer; bloquer. 
blood, le sang. 
blow, have — ^n up, faire sauter. 



blush, rougir; devenir rouge. 

boarding-house, la pension. 

boat, le bateau; small — , le canot. 

bold, 'hardi; courageux. 

book, le livre. 

bookseller, le libraire. 

bom, be — , naitre. 

borrow, emprunter. 

both, tous les deux; tous deux; Pun 

et Tautre. 
bother with, se m^ler de. 
boulevard, le boulevard. 
bound, la borne; la limite. 
Boiuse, la Bourse. 
boy, le gar^on. 
brave, adj., courageux; vaillant; — ^ly, 

courageusement; avec courage; 

bravement; fortement; — man, 

homme (w.) de coeur. 
brave, v., braver; supporter. 
bravery, le courage. 
bread, le pain; piece of — , le morceau 

de pain. 
break, casser; briser; — word, man- 

quer de parole. 
breakfast, dejeuner. 
breast, la poitrine. 
bridge, le pont. 
brigand, le brigand. 
bring down, descendre. 
brother, le frfere. 
build, b&tir. 

building, le b^timent; T^difice, m. 
bull, le taureau. 
bum, br{iler. 
burst, n., T^clat, m, 
burst, v., ^clater; — out laughing, 

^clater (poufifer) de rire; — into 

tears, fondre en larmes. 
business, I'affaire, /.; le commerce; 

Inoccupation, /.; le metier. 
busy, adj., occupy. 
busy, v., occuper; — self, s' — (de); 

vid. be. 
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but, mais; si ce n'est; mais . . . done. 

buy, acheter; prendre. 

buyer, I'acheteur, m. 

by, par; de; — dint of, h, force de; 
— no means, d'aucune fayon; ne 
. . . point; ii ne faut pas; passing 
— , en passant. 



Caedmon, Cedmon. 

call, appeler; faire venir; vid. visit. 

can, pouvoir; savoir. 

Canada, le Canada. 

candle, la bougie; la chandelle. 

capable, capable. 

capture, prendre; occuper; capturer. 

cardinal, le cardinal. 

care, n., le soin; Tennui, m.; take 

— not to, prendre garde de; se 

garder de. 
care, v., d^sirer; vouloir. 
career, la carri^re. 
careful, soigneux; attentif; be more 

— , avoir (montrer) plus de soin; 

— ^ly, soigneusement; avec soin. 
carriage, la voiture. 
carry, porter; apporter. 
case, le cas; Pafifaire, /.; in — of, 

dans le cas oti; au cas oti; en (au) 

cas que. 
cash, argent comptant. 
castle, le ch&teau. 
catch, attraper; saisir; — sight of, 

d^couvrir; apercevoir; — cold, s'en- 

rhumer; attraper un rhume. 
cause, n., la cause; la raison; le lieu. 
cause, v., causer; laisser; faire. 
celebrate, c^l^brer; faire f^te. 
celebrity, la c^l^brit^; la renomm6e, 

la reputation, 
century, le sibcle. 
ceremony, la c^r^monie. 
certain, certain; sOr; quelque. 



chance, accidentel; fortuit; passager 
change, changer; changer de. 
chapter, le chapitre. 
characteristic, le caractbre; la carac- 

t^ristique. 
charm, Tenchantement, m.; If 

charme. 
charming, char man t. 
chief, premier, 
child, Tenfant, m, and/. 
choose, choisir. 
Christmas, Noel. 
church, r^glise, /. 
cider, le cidre. 
circulation, la circulation, 
circumstance, la circonstance; I'^vene- 

ment, tn. 
citizen, le citoyen; la citoyenne. 
city, la ville. 

claim, pr6tendre; demander; exiger. 
class, n., la classe. 
class, v., classer; mettre dans une 

classe; — dans un rang. 
clear, clair; net; Evident; — ^ly, claire- 

ment; nettement; 6videmment. 
climb, grimper. 
clock, la pendule; Thorloge, m.; six 

o* — , six heures. 
clothes, les habits, m. plur,; les v^te- 

ments, m. plur. 
clumsy, maladroit, 
coachman, le cocher. 
coal, le charbon; coals, le feu; les 

tisons, m. pi. 
coat, Phabit, tn. 
cold, froid; be — , (of weather) faire 

— ; (of person) avoir — k; take — , 

s*enrhumer; attraper un rhume. 
college, le college, 
combattant, le combattant. 
combine, concourir; combiner; join' 

dre. 
come, arriver; venir; — for, venir 

chercher (prendre); — forward, 
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s'avanccr; — on, — up, venir; 
avancer; s'approcher; — up to, 
s*approcher de; — what mayi 
quoi qu*il arrive; arrive que pourra; 

— with, accompagner. 

comical, comique; risible; k faire rire; 

amusant. 
commandment, le commandement; 

le pr^cepte. 
companion, le compagnon. 
company, la compagnie; in his — , 

auprts de lui; avec. 
comparison, la comparaison; in — 

— with, en comparaison de. 
complain, se plaindre. 
complete, complet; parfait. 
■conceal, cacher; celer. 

conceive, concevoir; prendre, 
concern, regarder; concerner; apparte- 

nir k; importer k. 
concert, le concert, 
condition, la condition; on — that, h, 

cohdition que. 
confess, avouer; confesser. 
confidence, la con fiance. 
confound, confondre; d^truire. 
conquer, vaincre; conqu^rir. 
conqueror, le vainqueur; le conqu^ 

rant. 
conscience, la conscience. 
^ consent, consentir; combler un (le) 

vceu. 
considerable, quantity (/.); beaucoup. 
considering, vu. 
constant, continuel; constant. 
consult, consulter. 
continually, continuellement. 
continue, continuer. 
contract, le contrat. 
contrary, le contraire. 
control, contr61er; gouverner; exercer 

de I'empire sur; guider. 
convent, le couvent. 
conversation, la conversation. 



coolly, tranquillement. 

copy, n., la copie. 

copy, v., copier. 

comer, le coin. 

correct, adj., correct; exact; digne. 

correct, v., corriger. 

cost, cotlter; valoir. 

cottage, la chaumitre. 

counsel, conseiller. 

country, la campagne; le pays; 

native — , la patrie; le pays natal; 

in the — , h la campagne. 
courage, le courage. 
courageous, vaillant; courageux. 
course, of — , naturellement; par 

consequent. 
court, la cour. 
courtier, le courtisan. 
cousin, le cousin; la cousine. 
cow, la vache. 
coward, le poltron; le l&che. 
crew, r^quipage, m. 
crime, le crime. 

criminal, le criminel; le format, 
critic, le critique; le censeur. 
cross, traverser; croiser; aller au 

travers de. 
crowd, la foule. 
cruel, cruel; f^roce; inhumain. 
cry, crier; pleurer; — out, s'^crier. 
curious, remarquable; curieux. 
custom-officer, le douanier. 
cut, couper; sillonner; — off, couper; 

trancher; amputer; — short, tran- 

cher; couper court h. 



daily, adj.^ quotidien; jourpalier. 
daily, adv., tous les jours; de jour 

en jour. 
dance, dancer. 
danger, le danger; le pdril. 
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dangerous, dangereux; formidable. 

dark, noir; sombre; foncd; be — , 
faire noir; — sombre. 

darkness, Vohscunt6,f.; les tdn^bres, 
/. plur. 

dauphin, le dauphin. 

day, le jour; la journ^e; — after to- 
morrow, aprts-demain; break, 

le point du jour; olden — s, autre- 
fois. 

deaf, sourd. 

dear, ch^ri; aim6; coOteux. 

death, la mort. 

deceive, d^cevoir; abuser; tromper. 

decide, decider; r^soudre. 

decision, I'arrSt, m.; le jugement; la 
decision. 

declare, declarer. 

defend, d^fendre; prot^ger. 

degenerate, d^g^ndrer. 

delay, tarder; difif^rer. 

delight, n., le transport. 

delight, v., charmer; enchanter. 

delighted, aise; content; charm^; 
heureux; enchant^. 

deli^tfully, k ravir. 

demand, n., la demande; la requete. 

demand, v., demander. 

deny, nier; d^savouer. 

depend, depend re. 

desecrate, profaner. 

desire, «., le d^sir; Tenvie,/. 

desire, v., vouloir; d^sirer. 

despair, desesp^rer. 

destroy, d^truire. 

determined, be — , entendre. 

diamond, le diamant. 

dictionary, le dictionnaire. 

did you not? was it not? etc., n*est-ce 
pas? 

die, mourir; s'^teindre. 

differ, diflf^rer; ^tre dissemblable. 

different, diflF^rent; divers; autre; — 
from, autre que. 



difficult, difficile. 

difficulty, la difficult^. 

dignity, la dignit^; le m^rite. 

dine, dtner. 

dining-room, la salle k manger. 

dinner, le diner. 

dint, by — of , k force de. 

disagreeable, desagr^able. 

disappear, disparaitre. 

discover, d^couvrir. 

discovery, la decouverte. 

discuss, discuter; examiner. 

disdain, le d^dain. 

disembark, d^barquer. 

disgust, d^gotlter. 

dishonorable, deshonorable; malhon- 

n6te; d^shonorant. 
displease, d^plaire; fkcher; o£Fenser. 
displeased, fkch6; m^content. 
disquietude, Tinqui^tude,/. 
distinguish, distinguer. 
district, la region. 
distrust, se m^fier de. 
divine, divin; c^este. 
divorce, divorcer. 

do for, achever; — well, faire bien. 
dog, le chien. 

dollar, cinq francs, m. plur.; le dollar. 
door, la porte. 
dormouse, la marmotte. 
doubt, n., la doute; le soupgon. 
doubt, v.f douter; se — ; soupjonner; 

craindre. 
doubtless, sans doute; indubitable- 

ment. 
down, come — , descendre. 
drag, — along, trainer. 
drama, le drame. 
dream, le songe; le reve. 
draw, tirer; dessiner; faire; — back, 

retirer; se retirer; se reculer. 
dress, w., la robe; — maker, la cou- 

turifere; la modiste. 
dress, v., habiller; v^tir. 
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drink, boire. 

drive, chasscr; conduire; se pro- 

mener en voiture. 
drop, laisser tomber. 
dry, s6:her. 
ducat, le ducat. 
due, dH; cf. owe. 
during, pendant. 
dust, la poussi^re. 
duty, le devoir. 



E 



each, chaque; — other, reflex, pron., 

and Tun . . . Tautre; Fun k Tautre; 

etc. 
eager, prompt; empress^; d^sireux; 

be — , se presser. 
earlier, de meilleure heure. 
early, de bonne heure; (de) bon matin. 
earnest, in — , s^rieux. 
ease, soulager; adoucir. 
easily, facilement; avec facility. 
East, Test, w.; TOrient, m. 
eat, manger. 

education, P^ducation, /.; get a good 
^ — , faire de bonnes Etudes; recevoir 

une bonne education. 
effort, Teffort, m.; la peine, 
eighty, quatre-vingts. 
eighty-five, quatre-vingt-cinq. 
else, autre; encore; autrement. 
elsewhere, autre part; d'autre part; 

ailleurs. 
embarrass, embarrasser. 
emigrate, ^migrer. 
emotion, refifroi, w.; I'agitation, /.; 

Temotion, /. 
emperor, Tempereur, m. 
empty, vide. 

enclosed, inclus; ci-inclus; ci-joint. 
end, (se) finir; (se) terminer; cesser. 
endure, endurer; supporter; con tinuer. 
enemy, Pennemi, m. 



engagement, Tengagement, m.\ fulfill 

one's — , remplir ses engagements. 
England, FAngleterre, /. 
English, anglais. 
enjoy, jouir de. 
enjoyment, le plaisir. 
enough, assez. 
enter, entrer (dans). 
entertainment, I'amusement, m.\ le 

divertissement. 
entirely, tout 'k fait; entiferement; 

absolument. 
error, Ferreur,/. 
escape, ^chapper, s'^chapper; — 

notice, ^chapper. 
especially, surtout; particulibrcment; 

principalement; notamment. 
Europe, TEurope,/. 
even, m6me; — if, meme si; — as, 

tout k fait comme; go — to, aller 

jusqu'k. 
evening, le soir; la soiree. 
event, I'^venement, w.; le fait. 
ever, tou jours; jamais. 
every, chaque; tout; — one, tout le 

monde; tous; — thing considered, 

k tout prendre; — ^where, par lout. 
evident, Evident; clair; be — , se 

montrer; se faire voir; — ^ly, ^vi- 

demment. 
evil, adj.y m^chant; mauvais; ma!. 
evil, w., le mal. 

exactly, exactement; tout a fait. 
examination, I'examen, m. 
example, I'exemple, m. 
exceedingly, excessivement; extre mo- 
ment; bien; trbs; beaucoup. 
excel, exceller; surpasser. 
excellent, bon; excellent. 
except, except^; hors; hormis. 
exchange, troquer; changer. 
exercise, le th^me; le devoir; I'exer- 

cice, m. 
exhaust^ fatiguer; ^puiser, 
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exist, exister. 

existence, I'existence, m. 

expect, compter; entendre; s'atten- 

dre h,; esp^rer. 
expend, d^penser; employer. 
experience, ^prouver; sentir. 
expire, expirer; mourir; d6c^der. 
exploit, ^exploit, m.; le haut fait. 
expose, exposer. 

express, (s')exprimer; (s')^noncer. 
expression, Texpression, /. 
external, Text^rieur, m.; le dehors. 
extinguish, 6teindre; supprimer. 
eye, Toeil, m. 



face, la figure; le visage. 

fail, faillir; manquer; ^chouer. 

faint, s'^vanouir. 

fair, beau; — ^ly, assez. 

faith, la foi; have — in, croire en. 

faithful, fidfele; — ^ly, fidfelement; 

avec fid61it6. 
foil, tomber. 
false, faux. 
family, la famille; my — , etc., les 

miens, etc. 
famous, fameux, c^l^bre. 
far, loin; how — is it to?, combien y 

a-t-il d*ici k?; — from, loin de. 
farewell, Tadieu, m. 
farm-servant, le valet de ferme; 

Temploy^ (m.) — . 
fashion, la fa^on; la manitre; la mode. 
fast, ferme; vite; tout k fait; pro- 

fond^ment. 
father, le p^re. 
fault, la faute; le d^faut. 
favor, la faveur; la grkce; les bons 

offices, m. plur. 
fear, «., la peur; Tinqui^tude, /.; la 

crainte. 
fear, v., craindre; avoir peur. 



fearfully, k falre peur. 

feel, 6prouver; sentir; savoir; toucher. 

feeling, le sentiment; la sensibility. 

fellow, le gueux; le miserable. 

fellow-man, le semblable. 

few, peu; pas beaucoup; quel que. 

fever, la fifevre. 

fideUty, la fid^lit6. 

field, le champ; la place. 

fifty, cinquante. 

fight, n., le combat. 

fight, v., combat tre; se battre; — 

with, — con tre. 
fill, remplir. 
final, dernier. 
find, trouver. 
fine, beau; bon. 
finish, finir; cesser de. 
fire, »., le feu; catch — , prendre 

feu. 
fire, v., tirer; d^charger; mettre le 

feu k. 
fireman, le pompier, 
firmly, fortement; bien. 
first, adj,f premier. 
first, adv.y d'abord; la premiere fois. 
five, cinq. 
fix, fixer. 
flame, la flamme. 
flee, — from, fuir. 
floor, le plancher; le parquet; I'^tage, 

m.; on the — , par terre; fall to the 

— , tomber par terre. 
flooring, le fond; le plancher. 
flower, la fleur. 
fly, voler. 

fly away, s*envoler. 
follower, le compagnon; celui qui suit. 
fond, be passionately — , se passionner ; 

be — , aimer. 
foolishness, la folie; la bStise; piece 

of — , la betise; ^extravagance, /. 
for, conj.i parce que; pour; puisque; 

pour que; car. 
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for, prep.y k; centre; depuis; pendant; 
pour; — sake of, pour; k cause de; 
pour Pamour de. 

forbid, d^fendre; empScher; faire de- 
fense. 

force, forcer. 

fore&fher, Taleul, m, 

foreign, Stranger. 

forest, la for^t. 

forget, oublier. 

forgive, pardonner; faire gr^ce k. 

fork, la fourchette. 

former, d'autrefois; pr6c6dent; pre- 
mier; — ^ly, autrefois. 

fortnight, la quinzaine. 

fortunate, heureuz; — ^ly, heureuse- 
ment. 

fortune, la fortune. 

four, quatre. 

fourteen, quatorze. 

franc, le franc. 

France, la France. 

free, lib^rer; mettre en liberty. 

French, frangais. 

Friday, le vendredi. 

friend, l*ami, w.; l*amie, /. 

friendship, Tamiti^,/. 

frighten, 6pouvanter; be — ed, avoir 
peur. 

frontier, la fronti^re. 

fruit, le fruit. 

fulfill, combler; accomplir; remplir. 

full, plein; — ^y, pleinement; tout k fait. 

funeral, les fun^railles, /. plur,\ Ten- 
terrement, m. 

futiu'e, Tavenir, m. 



gain, gagner; acqu6rir; s'attirer; 

s*acqu€rir. 
gate, la porte. 
gather, assembler; s'assembler; ra- 

masser. 



general, ad;., g^n^ral; — ^ly, en 
g^n^ral; ordinairement. 

general, n., le g^n^ral. 

generosity, la g^n^rosit6. 

generous, g^n^reux; bienfaisant. 

German, allemand. 

get, obtenir; prendre; — in, entrer 
dans; arriver; — out of, se tirer 
de; — rid of, se d^barrasser de. 

gift, le don; le cadeau. 

give, rendre; donner; faire; com- 
mettre aux soins de; — up, rendre; 
abjurer; discontinuer; renoncer k. 

glad, aise; heureux; content; charm^; 
enchant^; — ^ly, joyeusement; avec 
plaisir. 

glass, le verre. 

glory, la gloire; la r6nomm6e; I'hon- 
neur, tw.; la c^l^brit6. 

glove, le gant. 

go, aller; passer; — away, partir; 
s*en aller; — out, sortir; — off, 
partir; — see, visiter; aller voir; — 
look for, aller chercher; aller trou- 
ver; — beyond the bounds, se de- 
passer de beaucoup; — right, aller 
bien; — to meet, aller k la ren- 
contre de. 

God, Dieu. 

good, adj. J bon; — mormng, bon- 
jour; — evening, bon soir; — rate 
of speed, bon pas; bon train; what 
— ?, k quoi bon? 

good, n., le bien. 

grace, la grUce; la bont^; la faveur. 

grandetu", la grandeur; la magnifi- 
cence. 

grandfather, le grand-p^re; Taleul, m. 

grandmother, la grand'mbre. 

grant, accorder; admettre; pr^- 
tendre; c^der. 

granted, take for — , supposer. 

grasp, saisir; empoigner. 

grass, Pherbe,/.; le gazon. 
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gray^gris; — haired, aux cheveux gris. 
great, grand; gros; beaucoup de; 

— ^ly, beaucoup; trfes. 
Greek, grec. 
greet, accueillir; saluer. 
grief, le chagrin; la douleur. 
grow, grandir; devenir; se faire. 
guard, garder; prot^ger; conserver. 
guilty, coupable; criminel. 
gun, le fusil. 



half, adj.f demi. 

half, n., la moiti6. 

hall, la salle. 

hand, n., la main; at — , tout pr^s; 

present; put into the — s of, com- 

mettre k. 
hand, v., remettre; donner. 
handful, la poign^e. 
handy, sous la main; pr^s; k la 

port6e de. 
happen, arriver; avoir lieu; se passer, 
happy, heureux; be — , se plaire. 
hard, dur; difficile; p^nible. 
harm, nuire k; faire mal h. 
haste, la hate; in — , k la — ; en h&te. 
hastily, avec h&te; h&tivement. 
hat, le chapeau. 
hate, hair; m^priser. 
hatter, le chapelier. 
have, avoir; poss^der; (cause) faire; 

laisser; — to, avoir k; falloir; 

devoir; — to do, avoir k faire; avoir 

affaire; — to do with, concerner; 

— in mind, avoir Pintention; — 

sent, faire venir. 
head, la tdte; V6pi, m. (of wheat, etc.). 
health, la sant^. 
hear, entendre. 
heart, le cceur. 

heart-rending, d^solant; affligeant. 
heavy, lourd; ^pais. 



height, le comble. 

help, v., aider; assister; secourir; 

s*emp6cher; ^viter. 
help, n., I'aide, /.; Tassistance, /.; le 

secours. 
henceforth, d^sormais; dorenavant; 

nothing — , ne . . . rien encore. 
Henry, Henri. 

her, la; lui; son; le sien; h. elle. 
here, ici. 

hesitate, douter; baiter. 
hide, cacher. 
high, *haut. 
himself, se; lui-m6me. 
hinder, empScher. 
hint, la suggestion; take a — , com- 

prendre h, demi-mot; accepter un 

conseil. 
his, son; le sien; k lui. 
history, I'histoire, /. 
hold, n., la prise; let go — , l&cher 

prise. 
hold, v., tenir; — to, — k. 
holiday, la f^te; le cong6. 
home, la maison;. la demeure; le 

domicile; at — , chez moi, chez 

nous, etc.; k la maison. 
honest, honngte. 
hope, «., I'espoir, m.; Tesp^rance, /.; 

le souhait. 
hope, v., esp^rer; souhaiter. 
horse, le cheval; on — back, k cheval. 
hostile, hostile; ennemi. 
hotel, rhdtel, tn. 

house, la maison; at my — , chez moi. 
how, comment; comme; que; de quoi. 
however, cependant; si . . . que. 
huge, grand; gros; ^norme. 
humble, humble. 
himdred, cent. 
hurry, «., la h&te; in a — , k la hate; 

en h&te. 
hurry, v., (se) d^pfecher; (se) h&ter. 
hurt, blesser; faire (du) mal k. 
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I, je; moi. 

ice, la glace. 

idea, Tid^e, /. 

Ideal, id^al. 

if, si; — I were you, si j'^tais k votre 

place. 
ignorant, ignorant; be — of, ignorer. 
ill, malade; — at ease, g^n6; speak — 

of, diffamer; calomnier. 
illness, le mal; Tindisposition, /.; 

le mauvais ^tat. 
ill-treat, maltraiter; traiter dure- 

ment. 
imagination, Timagination, /.; la 

fantaisie; la pens^e. 
imagine, se figurer; (s')imaginer. 
immediately, imm^diatement; tout 

de suite; tout k coup. 
impending, imminent; mena^ant. 
important, important; considerable. 
impossible, impossible. 
in, k; en; dans; dedans; de; par; — 

order that, pour; afin de; afin que; 

pour que; que; — the midst of, au 

milieu de; with — , dedans; — stead 

of, au lieu de. 
inaccurate, inexact; incorrect. 
incapable, incapable; be — , ne pas 

pouvoir. 
incident, P^v^nement, m.; Tincident, 

m.) le trait. 
inclined, dispos^; enclin. 
including, inclus. 
indeed, vraiment; certainement; par- 

faitement; en v^rit^; par exemplel 
indicate, indiquer; montrer. 
indifference, Tindiff^rence, /. 
inevitable, inevitable. 
inflexible, inflexible. 
influential, influent. 
inhabitant, Thabitant, m. 
injure, nuire k. 



injury, la blessure. 

ink, Fencre,/. 

inmate, le pensionnaire; le locataire. 

inn, Fauberge, m, 

inner, int^rieur. 

insane, fou; insens^. 

insist, pr^tendre; insister; vouloir. 

inspiration, I'inspiration, / 

instance, I'exemple, m.; for — , par 
exemple. 

instant, Tinstant, m. 

intelligent, intelligent. 

intend, avoir ^intention de; se pro- 
poser; avoir. 

intention, le but; le projet; le dessein; 
rintention. 

interest, n., Pint^rdt, m. 

interest, v., int^resser. 

interested, int^ress^. 

interesting, int^ressant. 

interval, I'intervalle, m. 

intrigue, Tintrigue, /. 

introduce, introduire; faire connaitre 

introduction, Tintroduction, /.; la re- 
commandation. 

invalid, le (la) malade. 

invent, inventer; imaginer. 

invite, inviter; prier. 

involve, envelopper; comprendre. 

irreg^ular, irr^gulier. 

it, il; elle; le; la; ce; ceci; cela. 

Italy, ritalie, /. 



James, Jacques, 
janitor, le concierge. 
jealous, jaloux; be — of, 6tre jaloux 
de; regarder avec jalousie; jalouser. 
jest, moquer; plaisanter; railler. 
Joan of Arc, Jeanne d'Arc. 
John, Jean. 
joke, la plaisanterie. 
judge, le juge. 
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jump, sauter. 

just, juste; justement; be — about 

to, 6tre sur le point de; have — , 

venir de. 
justice, la justice. 



keep, garder; tenir; — from, prendre 
garde de; (se) garder; (s*)empecher; 
not — from, falloir; devoir; — 
word, tenir parole; — silent, se 
taire; — in mind, se souvenir de; 
se rappeler; tenir (garder) en 
m^moire. 

kill, tuer. 

kilo, le kilo. 

kilometre, le kilometre. 

kind, adj.f bon; aimable; bienfaisant. 

kind, «., la sorte; Tespbce,/. 

kindness, la bont^; la faveur; I'ami- 
ti€, /.; la consideration. 

king, le roi. 

kingdom, le royaume. 

kneel, s'agenouiller; se mettre k ge- 
noux. 

knight, le chevalier. 

know, savoir; connaitre; — how, sa- 
voir. 



labor, le travail. 

lack, manquer de; avoir besoin de; 

for — of, faute de. 
lad, le petit gar^on; — enfant. 
lady, la dame; madame; young — , la 

jeune personne; la demoiselle. 
lance, la lance; break a — , courir une 

lance. 
land, »., le terrain; la terre. 
land, v.f d^barquer. 
last, adj., dernier; pass6; — evening, 

hier (au) soir. 



last, v.f durer; continuer. 

late, tard; en retard. 

latest, dernier. 

laugh, rire; — at, se rire de; se 

moquer de. 
laughter, le rire. 
law, la loi; la r^gle. 
lawyer, Tavocat, m, 
lazy, paresseux. 
lead, mener; amener; conduire; — 

the way, aller le premier. 
league, la lieue; la ligue. 
leap, sauter; bondir; faire un saut. 
learn, apprendre. 
learned, savant; ^rudit; instruit. 
least, at — , au (du) moins. 
leave, s*en aller; partir; sortir; quitter; 

laisser; se s^parer de; — home, 

partir; quitter la maison; by your 

— , ne vous d^plaise. 
left, gauche. 
leg, la jambe. 
lend, prater. 
lesson, la le9on. 
let, faire; laisser; louer. 
letter, la lettre. 
liberty, la liberty, 
library, la biblioth^que. 
lie, mentir; — down, se coucher; se 

re poser, 
life, la vie. 
Hght, allumer; prendre feu; mettre 

le feu k; enflammer. 
Uke, adj., semblable; pareil; be — ly, 

aller. 
like, prep., comme. 
limit, limiter; borner; restreindre; 

mettre des limites (homes) k. 
line, la ligne. 
list, n., la liste; la lice, 
listen, — to, ^couter. 
little, adj. J petit, 
little, «., adv., peu; — by — , peu k 

peu. 
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live, rester; demeurer; vivxe. 

lively, vif; gai; 6vei\\6. 

loaf, — of bread, le pain. 

logic, la logique. 

London, Londres, m, 

long, long; — since, il y a longtemps; 

depuis longtemps; for a — time, 

longtemps; depuis — ; il y a — . 
longing, le d^sir; Timpatience, /. 
look, voir; regarder; — at, — on, — 

upon, regarder; — for, chercher; 

attendre. 
lord, le seigneur. 
Lorraine, la Lorraine, 
lose, perdre; — self, s'^garer. 
loss, la perte. 
Louvre, le Louvre, 
love, w., Tamour, m.; la tendresse; 

TafiFection, /. 
love, v., aimer. 
lover, Tamoureux, m. 
loving, aimant; tendre. 



made, have — , faire (laisser) faire. 

maintain, pr^ tendre; maintenir; sou- 
tenir. 

make, rendre; faire; laisser; — 
known, faire savoir; — connattre. 

man, Thomme, m.; le monsieur. 

mandoline, la mandoline. 

manner, la fa^on; la mani^re. 

many, beaucoup; bien; plusieurs;. 
maint; great — , beaucoup; quan- 
tity; too — , trop. 

march, marcher; — past, passer. 

market, le march^. 

marry, marier; se marier; ^pouser. 

Marseilles, Marseille, /. 

marshal, le mar^chal. 

martyr, le martyr. 

matador, le matador. 



match, I'allumette, /.; strike a — , 
allumer une — ; frotter une — . 

matter, «., Tafifaire, /. 

matter, v., importer (k). 

May, le mai. 

mean, signifier; vouloir dire. 

meaning, la pens^e; la signification; 
rintention, /. 

means, by no — , ne . . . point; pas 
du tout. 

meanwhile, in the — , dans I'inter- 
valle; en attendant; cependant. 

measure, la mesure. 

medicine, la m^decine. 

meet, rencontrer; faire la connais- 
sance de; go to — , aller h. la ren- 
contre de. 

meeting, la rencontre. 

melancholy, m61ancolique; triste. 

member, le membre. 

mention, faire mention; mentionner; 
dire. 

merchant, le marchand. 

merely, ne . . . que; seulement. 

message, le message. 

metaphor, la m^taphore. 

milk, le lait. 

mind, Fesprit, m.; la m^moire. 

minute, la minute. 

miserable, miserable; pauvre; mal- 
heureux. 

misfortune, le malheur; Tinfortune, /. 

miss, manquer; noter que quelque 
chose manque. 

mistake, n., la faute; Perreur, /. 

mistake,!;., se m^prendre; se tromper. 

mistaken^ be — , avoir tort; se trom- 
per. 

misunderstand, comprendre mal; se 
m^prendre. 

mj^tery, le myst^re. 

monastery, le monast^re. 

Monday, le lundi. 

money, Pargent, m. 
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monk, le moine. 
month, le mois. 
moon, la lune; — flight, le clair de 

lune; in the clear — , au plein clair 

de lune. 
more, plus; davantage; — than one, 

plus d*un. 
morning, le matin, 
most, le mieux; la plupart. 
mother, la m^re. 
motto, la devise; le sentiment; la 

pens^e. 
mourn for, regretter. 
move, mouvoir; ^mouvoir; d^m^nager. 
much, beaucoup; trts. 
museum, le mus^e. 
music, la musique. 
musician, le musicien; la musicienne. 
must, falloir; devoir, 
my, mon; le mien. 



name, n., le nom. 

name, v., nommer; appeler. 

Napoleon, Napoleon. 

native, natif; maternel; natal. 

natural, naturel; bon; find — , com- 

prendre; concevoir; trouver bon. 
nature, la nature. 
near, prfes; come — , s'approcher; 

faillir; manquer; — ^ly, k peu prfes; 

presque. 
necessary, n^cessaire; be — , falloir. 
need, falloir; manquer; avoir be- 

soin de. 
neglect, n^gliger. 
neighbor, le voisin; la voisine. 
neither . . . nor, ni . . . ni. 
nervous, nerveux; agit6; in quiet, 
never, ne . . . jamais, 
nevertheless, cependant; n^anmoins; 

pourtant; tout de mgme; toutefois. 



new, nouveau; neuf. 

news, les nouvelles, /. plur, 

newspaper, le journal. 

next, prochain. 

night, la nuit; le soir. 

nine, neuf. 

ninety, quatre-vingt-dix. 

ninety-two, qua tre- vingt-douze. 

no, ne . , . pas de; aucun; nul; — 

longer, ne . . . plus; by — means, 

ne . . . point; pas du tout. 
noble, adj., noble. 
noble, n., le noble; le gentilhomme. 
noise, le bruit. 

nor, ni; neither . . . nor, ni . . . ni. 
Normandy, la Norman die. 
north, nord; — America, PAm^rique 

(/.) du Nord. 
nose, le nez. 
not, ne . . . pas, ne . . . point; — 

at all, — by any means, ne . . . 

point; pas du tout; d'aucune fagon 

(mani^re). 
note, noter; remarquer; observer. 
noted, c^ltbre; marqu6; remarqua- 

ble; fameux; bien connu; make 

self — , se faire remarquer; se 

distinguer. 
nothing, ne . . . rien. 
notice, n., Taffiche,/. 
notice, v., noter; remarquer. 
notion, get a — , concevoir (avoir) une 

id6e; take the — , s'aviser. 
novelty, la nouveaut6. 
now, h. present; main tenant. 
nurse, la nourrice. 



obedient, ob^issant. 
obey, ob^ir k. 

occasion, I'occasion, /.; la circon 
stance. 
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occupy, occuper; tenir. 

occur, se presenter; se d^rouler; 

arriver. 
offer, offrir. 
office, le bureau. 
officer, Tofficier, m. 
often, souvent; beaucoup de fois. 
old, vieux; ancien; kg6; be — , avoir 

Vkge de; 6tre kg6 de; be 10 years 

— , avoir dix ans; — man, le vieil- 

lard; grow — , vieillir. 
on, sur; k; de. 
once, une fois; autrefois; at — , tout 

de suite; sur le champ. 
one, un; on. 
only, seul. 
open, ouvrir; s'ouvrir; ^clore; — on, 

donner sur; — a way, frayer un 

chemin. 
Qpera, Top^ra, m. 
opinion, Topinion, /.; le jugement; 

le sentiment. 
opponent, Tadversaire, m.; Fantago- 

niste, m. 
opportunity, la faculty. 
oppose, opposer. 
opposite, en face de. 
oppress, opprimer. 
order, donner I'ordre; commander; 

ordonner. 
ordinary, ordinaire; mauvais. 
original, originel; original. 
other, autre; an — , un autre; — in 

addition, encore un (autre); — s, 

les autres; autrui. 
otherwise, autrement. 
ought, falloir; devoir. 
our, notre; le nAtre. 
out, au dehors. 
over, be all — with, c*en est fait 

de. 
overbearing, arrogant; imp^rieux. 
overcome, vaincre; conqu^rir; domp- 

ter; surmonter. 



overconfident, trop confiant; trop 

*hardi. 
owe, devoir. 
own, adj.f propre. 
own, v., poss^der; avouer; confesser. 



pack, faire; emballer. 

package, le paquet. 

page, la page (of a hook); le page 

(person). 
paint, peindre; composer; faire. 
painter, le peintre. 
pale, pklt; become — , p&lir. 
paper, le papier; news — , le journal. 
pardon, pardonner k. 
parent, le parent. 
Parisian, parisien. 
part, la partie; la part; on our — , de 

notre part. 
pass, passer; — along, avancer sur. 
passenger, le passager; le voyageur. 
past six o'clock, six heures (6taient) 

sonn6es. 
path, le sen tier; le chemin. 
patriotism, le patriotisme. 
pavement, le trottoir. 
pay, payer. 
peach, la p^che. 
peasant, le paysan; la paysanne. 
pen, la plume. 
people, on; les gens, m. and f, plur.; le 

peuple; le monde; les habitants, 

m. plur. 
perform, faire; exdcuter; accomplir; 

jouer. 
perhaps, peut-Stre. 
permanent, durable; permanent. 
person, la personne; quelqu'un; on. 
persuade, persuader; faire croire; in- 
citer, 
philter, le philtre. 
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photograph, la photographie. 

physidan, le m^decin. 

picador, le picador. 

pick up, ramasser. 

picture, n., le tableau; la peinture. 

picture, v., peindre; repr^senter; — to 

self, s^maginer. 
piece, le morceau; la pibce. 
pity, n., la piti^; la compassion, 
pity, v., avoir piti^ de. 
place, n., le lieu; le point; la place. 
place, v., mettre; placer, 
plainly, franchement; clairement; 

^videmment. 
plan, le plan; le dessin; le projet. 
plate, Passiette, /. 
play, n., la pi^ce (de th^&tre); le 

spectacle; le drame; la com^die; 

la trag^die. 
play, v., jouer; — {an instrumetU), — 

de; — (a game), — k. 
pleasant, agr^able; have a — time, 

s'amuser. 
please, plaire h,; vouloir bien; avoir 

la bont^. 
pleased, content; heureux; charm^; 

enchant^. 
pleasure, le plaisir; la joie; le con- 
ten tement; take — in, se plaire de; 

se jouir de. 
plow, labourer (la terre). 
poem, le po^me. 
poet, le po^te. 
police, les sergents de ville. 
polite, poll; civil; doux. 
poor, pauvre; maigre; — ly, mal; 

m^diocrement; pauvrement. 
position, la place, 
possibility, la possibility. 
post, le poste; — office, la poste; le 

bureau de poste. 
postal order, le mandat de poste; le 

mandat postal, 
posterity, la posi6ni6. 



portrait, le portrait. 

pound, la livre. 

poverty, la pauvre t6. 

power, le pouvoir; have — , pouvoii; 
— ^ful, puissant. 

praise, louer. 

preconception, le pr^jug^. 

presence, la presence. 

present, adj., present; actuel; d'au- 
jourd'hui; at — , k present; main- 
tenant; be — (at), assister k. 

present, n., le cadeau; le don. 

president, le president. 

pretty, joli. 

prevail, pr^valoir; Pemporter. 

prevent, emp6cher. 

previous, dernier; ant^rieur. 

price, le prix; what is the — of?, 
combien (que) vaut — ? 

prince, le prince. 

princess, la princesse. 

print, imprimer. 

prison, la prison. 

prisoner, le prisonnier. 

probable, probable. 

probably, probablement; peut-^tre. 

proclaim, proclamer. ' 

profession, le metier; la profession; 
remploi, m. 

professor, le maltre; le professeur. 

promise, n., la promesse. 

promise, v., promettre. 

proof, la preuve. 

proper, propre; particulier; conve- 
nable; exact; — ^ly, proprement; 
r^ellement; — ^ly speaking, h. vrai 
dire. 

property, le bien; la propri^t6. 

propriety, la convenance; le decorum. 

propose, pr^tendre; proposer. 

protect, prot^ger; secourir. 

proud, orgueilleux; fier; arrogant; al- 
tier; — ly, orgueilleusement; fi^re- 
ment; so — ^ly, avec tant d*orgueil. 
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prove, prouver; d^montrer; devenir; 

fetre; se trouver; (se) montrer. 
proverbial, proverbial. 
provided that, pourvu que. 
province, la province; in the — s, 

en province. 
provoke, provoquer; f&cher; offenser; 

irriter. 
proximity, la proximit^; le voisinage. 
prudence, la prudence. 
public, adj.f public. 
public, n., le public; le peuple. 
punish, punir. 
purchase, acheter; prendre, 
pursue, poursuivre. 
push, pousser. 



quality, la quality. 

quarter, le quartier. 

quay, le quai. 

question, n., la question; ask a — , 

poser une — ; it is a — of, il y va 

de; il s'agit de. 
question, v., interroger. 
quiet, silencieux; sans mouvement; 

tranquille; calme; paisible. 
quite, tout h. fait. 



rag, le haillon; le lambeau. 

rain, n., la pluie. 

rain, v., pleuvoir; be — ^y, faire de la 

pluie. 
rapid, rapide; vite; — pAce, bon 

train; bon pas; d'un pas rapide; 

— ^ly, rapidement; vite; vitement. 
rascal, le coquin; le polisson; le 

sc^I6rat. 
rate, good — of speed, bon train. 
rather, assez. 



ravine, le ravin; le d€fil6. 

reach, arriver k; atteindre (it); 
toucher; gagner; out of — , hors 
de la port^; hors d'atteinte. 

read, lire. 

ready, pr£t. 

real, r^el; — ^ly, en v^rit^; r^ellement; 
vraiment. 

reality, la r^alit^. 

realize, r^aliser; comprendre; ef- 
fectuer. 

rear, Clever; nourrir. 

reason, la raison. 

reasonable, raisonnable. 

recall, (se) rappeler; se souvenir de. 

receive, recevMr. 

recommend, recommander. 

recognize, reconnaitre. 

red, rouge. 

reenter, rentrer (dans). 

refuse, refuser; ne pas accepter; 
rejeter; donner un refus; nier; 
denier; repousser. 

regard, »., le regard; la consid6ration; 
le respect. 

regard, v., regarder; consid^rer; — 
as, — comme; tenir (pour). 

regret, n., le regret; le chagrin. 

regret, v!, regretter. 

regularly, r^guli^rement. 

reign, n., le r^gne. 

reign, v., regner. 

relate, raconter. 

relative, relatif. 

religion, la religion; la foi. 

remain, rester. 

remainder, le reste. 

remedy, le remade; le soulagement. 

remember, se rappeler; se souvenir de. 

repay, recompenser; rembourser. 

repeatedly, sou vent; h plusieurs re- 
prises. 

repent, se repentir; avoir du regret. 

reply, r^pondre. 
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repfoach, n., la reproche; le blAme. 

reproach, v., reprocher; blAmer; ac- 
cuser. 

reputation, la reputation; le renom; 
Pes time, /. 

resemble, ressembler &. 

resist, r^sister k. 

resolve, r^soudre; entendre. 

respect, regarder; respecter. 

rest, n., le teste. 

rest, v., reposer; se reposer; dormir. 

result, n., le r^sultat; la consequence. 

result, v., r^sulter. 

retinue, la suite; le train. 

retire, retirer; se rctirer; se coucher. 

return, revenir; rendr%; renvoyer; 
^tre de retour. 

reward, rdcompenser. 

rich, riche. 

rid, get — of, se ddfaire; se d^bar- 
rasser. 

ridicule, se moquer de; rire de; tour- 
ner en ridicule. 

ridiculous, ridicule. 

right, droit; be — , avoir raison. 

ring, n., Tanneau, m.; la bague. 

ring, v., — for, sonner. 

rise, se lever. 

rival, le rival. 

road, le chemin; la route. 

rob, voler. 

robber, le larron; le brigand; le 
voleur. 

rock, le roc; le rocher. 

roll, rouler; se — , 

Roman, romain. 

room, la salle; la chambre. 

rose, la rose. 

ruler, le souverain. 

run, courir; couler; — away, s'en 
aller; prendre la fuite; se sauver; 
s*enfuir; — off, se sauver; faire se 
sauver; chasser; — up, accourir. 

rustic, rustique; champ^tre. 



sacrifice, le sacrifice. 

sad, triste; make — , attrister; ren- 

dre triste; — ^ly, tristement; trfes; 

beaucoup. 
sadness, la tristesse. 
safe, stir; sauf; hors de p6n\; k 

Tabri (de). 
salon, le salon. 
same, m^me; pareil. 
satisfied, satisfait; content. 
satisfoction, la satisfaction; la joie. 
Saturday, le samedi. 
save, sauver; garder; pr6server; God 

— the King I, vive le roi! 
say, dire. 
saying, le die ton; le proverbe; ce 

qu'on dit. 
scarce, rare; — ^ly, h peine; I know — ^ly 

anything, je ne sache rien. 
scene, la sc^ne; le lieu, 
school, r^cole,/. 
scoundrel, le larron; le sc^ldrat; le 

polisson; le drdle. 
science, la science. 
scientific, scientifique. 
season, la saison. 
seat, n., la place. 
seat, v.f asseoir; faire — ; take a — , 

s'asseoir; — ed, assis. 
secret, le secret, 
secretary, le secretaire. 
section, la section, 
secure, gagner; (s')assurer. 
see, voir; — again, re voir; — ^mg, vu. 
seek, chercher. 
seem, paraltre; sembler. 
Seine, la Seine. 

seize, prendre; saisir; s'emparer de. 
seldom, rarement. 
self-esteem, Tamour-propre, m.; bonne 

opinion (/.) de soi-mgme. 
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sell, vendre. 

send, envoyer; — away, renvoyer; 

— for, appeler; faire — ; faire 
chercher. 

sense, le sens. 

sensible, sens^; intelligent; sensible. 

sentence, la phrase. 

sentiment, le sentiment. 

separate, s^parer. 

seriotis, s^rieux; — ^ly, s^rieusement. 

servant, le (la) domestique; la bonne. 

serve, servir; — as, — de; — for, 

— k. 

service, Tutilit^, /.; I'assistance, /.; 

le service. 
set, mettre; placer; — about, se met- 

tre h; se prendre k; s'occuper de; 

commencer; — up, former; mettre 

en place, 
settle, arranger. 

settlement, la colonie; la colonisation, 
seven, sept. 
seventeen, dix-sept. 
seventy-two, soixante-douze. 
severe, s^vfere. 
Sevres, m, 

sewing-machine, la machine k coudre. 
shadow, l*ombre, /.; I'obscurit^, /. 
shame, la honte. 
shameful, 'honteux. 
shave, raser; se raser. 
she, elle. 
shirt, la chemise. 
shoe, la bottine; le Soulier. 
shoot, tirer; — self, se tirer un coup 

de revolver; se brdler la cervelle. 
shop, la boutique; le magasin. 
shopping, do — , faire des emplettes, 

/.; — des achats, m. 
short, court, 
shot, coup; the — is fired, le coup 

part. 
show, montrer; d^montrer; faire 

voir; laisser voir. 



shut, fermer; clore. 

side, le c6t^. 

sign, signer. 

signal, remarquable; merveilleux. 

silent, silencieux; tranquille; be — , se 

taire. 
silver, Targent, m. 
silver-ware, Targenterie,/. 
simple, simple; naif; sincere. 
since, puisque; depuis que; depuis. 
sing, chanter. 

singular, singulier; Strange, 
sink, enf oncer; couler au fond; s'en- 

foncer. 
sir, monsieur. 
sister, la sceur. 
sit, asseoir; s' — ; prendre place; — up, 

veiller; 6tre (rester) hors du lit. 
six, six. 
sixteen, seize, 
sixty-nine, soixante-neuf. 
skill, I'adresse, /.; Thabilet^, /.; la 

dext€rit€. 
skillful, habile. 
slander, calomnier; di£Famer. 
sleep, dormir; go to — , s'endormir; 

be very — y, avoir bien sommeil. 
slip, glisser. 

slow, lent; — ^ly, lentement. 
smell, — of, sentir. 
smile, sourire. 
smoke, fumer. 
sneeze, ^temuer. 
snow, n.f la neige. 
snow, v.f neiger. 
80, ainsi; aussi; si; telle men t; done; 

de cette fa^on ( — manifere); le; 

and — , done; de (en) sorte que; 

called, soi-disant; pr^tendu; — 

far as, que; autant que; — many, 

— much, tant; — that, de (en) 

sorte que; de fajon que; afin que; 

pour que; que. 
sob, sangloter; pousser des sanglots. 
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softly, k voix basse; doucement. 
soldier, le soldat; le militaire. 
some, quelque; plusieurs; quelques- 

uns; il y en a qui; — ... others; 

les uns . . . les autres; qui . . . 

qui, etc.; — how, de fa^on ou 

d'autre; — ^times, quelquefois. 
son, le fils. 
soon, tdt; bient6t; de bonne heure; 

very — , au plus t6t; — er or later, 

t6t ou tard. 
sorrow, le chagrin; la tristesse; la 

douleur. 
sorry, ikch6; afflig^; d6sol^; be — , se 

f&cher; 6tre d6sol^. 
sort, Pespfece, /.; la sorte. 
soul, riLme, /.; Tesprit, m, 
source, rorigine, /.; la source. 
sovereign, le souverain. 
spare, ^pargner; se passer de; se dis- 
penser de. 
speak, parler; dire; — ill (evil),calom- 

nier; di£Famer; dire du mal. 
species, Tesp^ce, /.; la sorte; la 

classe. 
spectator, le spectateur; — s, 1' as- 
sistance, /.; les assistants, m. 
speedily, vitement; avec vitesse; k 

la h&te; promptement. 
spend, passer {of time); d^penser (of 

money). 
spite, ui — of, malgr^. 
spoon, la cuiller; la cuill^re. 
spread, 6tendre; s'^tendre; se r^ 

pandre. 
spring, le prin temps, 
spur, r^peron, m, 
stab, percer; poignarder; achever 

d'un coup de poignard. 
stairs, I'escalier, m.; up — , en haut; 

down — , en bas; go up — , monter; 

aller en haut; go down — , des- 

cendre; aller en bas. 
stake, le bdcher. 



stand, rester; se tenir debout; Stre 

debout; s*arrdter. 
start, se mettre k; commencer; etre 

sur le point de; se disposer; partir. 
state, P^tat, m. 
statement, le detail; le rapport, I'ex- 

pos^, m. 
station, la gare. 
stay, arrdter; rester; passer quelque 

temps; — behind, rester; — en 

arrifere. 
steal, voler. 
steamer, le paquebot; le vapeur; le 

bateau (k vapeur). 
step, le pas. 

St. Helena, Sainte-H^lbne. 
still, encore; tou jours, 
stop, »., la halte; — (to change horses), 

le relais; I'arr^t, m, 
stop, v., cesser; s*arr6ter; faire cesser; 

arrdter; empdcher. 
storm, Forage, m. 
story, rhistoire, /.; le conte; le 

roman; (of a house) I'^tage, m.; 

second — , le premier 6tage. 
stranger, I'^tranger, m,; T^trang^re,/. 
street, la rue. 

strength, la force; Phabilet^,/. 
stretch, ^tendre; s*€tendre. 
strike, n., la gr^ve. 
strike, v., frapper; battre; frotter; 

heurter; sonner. 
strong, fort; — ly, fortement. 
struggle, s'efforcer. 
student, r^tudiant, m, 
study, n., le cabinet (de travail). 
study, v., ^tudier. 
stumble, broncher; faire un faux pas; 

choquer; trebucher. 
success, le succ^ (bon, mauvais). 
successful, be — , r^ussir. 
such, tel; pareil. 

suddenly, soudainement; tout k coup, 
suffer, sou£Frir; £tre atteint de. 
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suffering, la souffrance. 

sugar, le sucre. 

suit, convenir; 6tre convenable; al- 

ler k. 
summer, I'^t^, m. 
sun, le soleil. 

stmny, be — , faire du soleil. 
Sunday, le dimanche. 
superstitious, superstitieux. 
suppose, supposer; me tire. 
surely, vraiment; certainement; as- 

sur^ment. 
surprise, surprendre; ^tonner. 
survive, survivre k. 
swear, jurer; faire serment. 
sweep, balayer; nettoyer. 
sweet, doux. 
Switzerland, la Suisse, 
sword, r^p^e,/. 
sympathy, la sympathie. 



table, la table. 

take, prendre; conduire; falloir II quel- 
qu'un; — a taste of, gouter de (k); 

— care, faire attention; avoir soin; 

— care not, se garder de; prendre 
garde de; avoir garde de; — for 
granted, admettre; entendre; — 
off, 6ter; — pleasure in, prendre 
plaisir h,; — seat at, se mettre h. 

talent, le talent, 
taste, n., le go(it. 
taste, V,, goiiter. 

teach, enseigner; instruire; apprendre. 
teacher, le maltre; le professeur. 
teapot, la th^i^e. 
tear, la larme; le pleur. 
tear, d^chirer; arracher. 
tease, taquiner. 

tell, raconter; conter; dire; comman- 
der; parler; faire savoir. 
temple, le temple. 



tempt, tenter; provoquer. 

ten, dix. 

tennis, le (lawn-) tennis. 

terrible, terrible; k faire peur. 

terribly, terriblement. 

testament, le testament. 

testimony, le t^moinage. 

than, que; de. 

thank, remercier; — ful, reconnais- 

sant. 
that, ce; cela; celuirllt. 
the, le; la; les. 
theatre, le th6&tre. 
their, leur; le leur. 
them, les; eux; elles. 
then, alors; puis; ensuite; aprbs; 

done, 
theory, la doctrine; la th^orie. 
there, y; Ik; — are, il y a; voilk; 

— fore, done; c'est pourquoi. 
they, ils; elles; eux; elles. 
thief, le voleur. 
thing, la chose; PafiFaire,/. 
think, penser; croire; trouver; s'ima- 

giner; r^fl^hir; — of as, regarder 

comme. 
this, ce; ceci; celui-ci; at — , Ik- 

dessus; sur cela. 
thought, la pens^e. 
thousand, mille; mil. 
threaten, menacer. 
three, trois. 
threshold, le seuil. 
through, par; k travers; au travers 

de. 
throw, Jeter. 
thunder, tonner. 
thus, ainsi. 
ticket, le billet, 
time, le temps; la fois; P^poque, /.; 

at one — , autrefois; have a good 

— , s'amuser. 



tire, fatiguer; become — d, se fati- 
guer; — some, ennuyeux; fatigant. 
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to, k; en; dans; pour. 

tobacco, le tabac. 

to-day, aujourd'hui. 

together, ensemble. 

to-morrow, demain. 

tongue, la langue. 

to-night, cette nuit; ce soir. 

too, aussi; trop; — much, trop. 

touch, toucher; — ^mg, touchant; pa- 

th^tique. 
tourist, le touriste. 
toward, vers; en vers, 
town, la ville; in — , k la ville; en ville; 

down — , en ville. 
track, le rail; run off the — , d^railler; 

sortir des rails. 
tragic, tragique; attendrissant. 
train, le train, 
travel, voyager. 
traveler, le voyageur. 
treachery, la trahison: la perfidie; 

la bassesse. 
treasure, le tr^sor. 
treat, trailer. 
tremble, trembler; fr^mir. 
tree, I'arbre, m. 
trespass, abuser de. 
trip, le voyage; Texcursion, /. 
troops, Tarm^e, /.; les forces, /. 

plur. 
trouble, n., Tinqui^tude, /.; la peine; 

Pennui, m. 
trouble, v., ennuyer; ficher; donner 

de la peine; troubler; inqui^ter. 
trunk, la malle. 

trust, se fier k; mettre (avoir) con- 
fiance en; confier k (en), 
trusty, fiddle; loyal. 
truth, la v^rit^; of a — , en v6rit6; 

r^ellement. 
try, essayer; — as they might, malgr6 

tous (leurs) efforts. 
Tuesday, le mardi. 
turn pale, p4lir. 



twelve, douze; — o'clock, midi; mi- 

nuit. 

twenty, vingt; one, — et un. 

twice, deux fois. 

twilight, le crepuscule. 

two, deux; — by — , — k — ; — 

o'clock, deux heures. 
typewriter, la machine k 6crire. 



ugly, 'hideux; laid. 

unable, incapable; be — , ne pas pou- 

voir; ne pas savoir. 
unbelievable, incroyable. 
uncle, Poncle, m. 
understand, comprendre. 
undertake, entreprendre; se charger 

de. 
unhappy, malheureux. 
university, I'universit^, /. 
unknown, inconnu. 
unless, k moins que . . . (ne). 
unload, d^charger. 
unloaded, pas charge. 
unsurpassed, non surpass^; sans 

pareil; incomparable, 
until, conj., jusqu'k ce que; en atten- 
dant que; prep., jusqu'k. 
upon, sur; k; de; — which, — this, Ik- 

dessus. 
urge, presser; pousser; soiliciter. 
us, nous. 
use, Tusage, m.; Temploi, m.; la 

coutume; make — of, se servir de; 

employer; make bad — of, abuser 

de; user mal; make best — of, 

bien disposer de. 
use, v., se servir de; employer. 
used to, accoutum^ k. 
useless, inutile. 
utter, prononcer; faire entendre; 

dire. 
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vacant, vide; d^gag^; libre. 

vain, In — , en vain; inutilement. 

valiant, vaillant. 

valor, la valeur; la vaillance. 

valuable, rare; pr^ieux; be very — 

valoir beaucoup. 
value, la valeur; ie prix; le m^rite; 

be of — , valoir. 
vanity, la vanity. 
vein, la veine. 
verb, le verbe, 
verse, le vers, 
very, — much, bien; trfes; beaucoup; 

m£me; tout; — well, trfes bien; 

eh bien; bien; their — best, (de) 

(tout) ieur mieux; on ne pent 

mieux. 
victim, la victime. 
victor, le vainqueur; be finally — , 

6tre (rcster) le dernier — . 
victorious, vainqueur. 
victory, la victoirfe. 
view, la vue; Tidde,/. 
violin, le violon. 
Virginia, la Virginie. 
virtue, la vertu. 
visit, n., la visite. 
visit, v., visiter; aller k; ailer voir; 

faire une visite &; rendre visite &. 
vow, le vceu. 



W 



wait, attendre; rester. 

wake up, ^veiiler; s'^veiller; r^veiller. 

walk, n., la promenade; la d-marche; 

le pas. 
walk, se promener; marcher; aller 

h. pied; — across, traverser; passer 

au travers de; — down, descendre; 

— isp, monter. 



want, avoir besoin de; failoir; vouloir. 

war, la guerre. 

warm, chaud; be — , faire chaud; — ly, 

chaudement. 
waste, prodiguer; faire mauvais em- 

ploi de. 
watch, n., la montre. 
watch, v., regarder; surveiller; — 

over, garder; surveiller; veiller. 
water, Peau,/. 
way, le chemin; la route; la mani^re; 

la fayon. 
we, nous. 
weak, faible. 
wealth, la richesse. 
wealthy, riche; h. son aise. 
weapon, i'arme, /. 
wear, porter; avoir; fatiguer. 
weariness, la fatigue; Tennui, m. 
weather, le temps. 
wed, ^pouser; se marier. 
wedding, la noce; les noces, /. plur.; 

le mariage. 
Wednesday, le mercredi. 
week, la semaine; two — s, la quin- 

zaine. 
weep, pleurer. 
weigh, peser. 

welcome, accueillir; recevoir. 
well, bien; solide; en bonne sant6; 

bien portant; be — , se porter bien; 

6tre bien portant; — nigh, k peu 

prfes; presque; full — , parfaite- 

ment; tr^s bien. 
what, que; quoi; qu'est-ce qui; ce 

qui; ce que; — ever, quoi . . . que; 

quel . . . que; quel que . . . que; 

quoi que ce soit. 
wheat, le bl^. 
when, lorsque; quand; pendant que; 

— ever, lorsque; quand. 
where, oii; — ever, oh.. . . que. 
whether, si; — . . . or, ou . . . ou; 

soit , . , soit. 
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whistle, — for, siffler; appeler en 
sifflant. 

white, blanc; turn — , blanchir. 

who, qui; — ever, quiconque; qui que 
ce 8oit. 

whole, tout; en tier. 

wholly, tout k fait; enti^rement. 

whom, qui; que. 

why, pourquoi. 

wicked, mauvais; m^chant; vicieux. 

wife, la femme. 

will, n., la volenti; ie d6sir; ie testa- 
ment. 

will, v., vouloir; d^sirer. 

willing, be — , vouloir; — ly, volon- 
tiers; de bon gr^. 

win, gagner; — the day, I'emporter. 

wind, ie vent. 

window, la fen^tre. 

windy, be — , faire du vent. 

wine, Ie vin. 

winter, i'hiver, w. 

wipe, essuyer. 

wisdom, la sagesse. 

wise, sage. 

wish, n., Ie vceu; Ie souhait; Ie d^sir. 

wish, v., vouloir; d^sirer. 

wit, to — , k savoir; c'est-ll-dire. 

witch, la sorcibre. 

with, avec; de; h; chez; par; — in, 
dans; en; en moins de; dedans; y; 
— out, au dehors de; sans; sans 
que; —out my knowing, d mon 
insu. 

witness, »., Ie t^moin. 



witness, v,, signer IL. 

woe, Ie mal. 

wonder, s'^tonner; se demander. 

wonderful, merveilleux; ^tonnant. 

wondrous, merveilleux; Strange. 

word, Ie mot; la parole; Texpres- 

sion, /. 
work, !»., Ie travail; Touvrage, m.; 

Toeuvre,/. 
work, v., travailler. 
worse, tidj.y pire; adv,, pis. 
worth, be — , valoir. 
worthy, digne. 
wretched, pauvre; miserable; mal- 

heureux; m^chant. 
write, ^crire. 
wrong, Ie mal; Ie tort; go — , aller 

mal; be — , avoir tort; do — , 

p^cher; mal agir; mal faire. 



year. Tan, m.; Tann^e, /. 

yesterday, hier. 

yet, tout de m^me; toutefois; ce- 

pendant; encore; tou jours; as — , 

jusqu'ici; encore. 
young, jeune. 
your, votre; Ie v6tre. 
youth, la jeunesse. 



zeal, la zble; Tempressement, m.; 
I'activitd, /.; Timp^tuosit^, /. 
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H + infin.y see 'infinitive.' 

Absolute construction, 6. 

abuser, trans, and in trans., 6. 

accorder, mood after — , 62, si. 

k condition que, 66, 3a. 

Adjective, verbal, see 'verbal ad- 
jective.' 

Adjective clauses, 66. 

adxnettre, mood after — , 62, 3! . 

Adverb clauses, 66-67. 

Adverbial accusative, agreement of 
past participle after — , 80, 6. 

Adverbial object, see 'object.* 

afin que, 66, la. 

agir; 11 s'agit de, 20, 2. 

aller; U y va de, 20, 2. 

aller + infin., := conditional tense, 
46, a; = future, 28, c. 

Hmolns que, 66, 3. 

apths + infin., 73, i. 

arrftter, mood after — , 62, ic. 

assez . . . pour que, 66, 2. 

atteindre, trans, and intrans., 6. 

attendre, mood after — , 62, 2e, note; 
temporal clause after — , 56, 5a; 
s'attendre, mood after — , 62, 2e. 

attendu, agreement of — , 78, a. 

au cas oii, 66, 3b; 62, 3b. 

au cas que, 66, 3; 66, 3b. 

avant que, 66, 5. 

avoir, as auxiliary, 11-13; past defi- 
nite of — , 37, 4a; 11 y a, 20, 2. 

bien que, 66, 4. 

Causal clauses, 66, 6. 



ce; agreement of verb when ce is 

subject, 22, 2. 
ce n'est pas que, 66, 6. 
changer, trans, and intrans., 6. 
Characteristic relative clauses, 66, i. 
ci-inclus, agreement of — , 78, a. 
ci- joint, agreement of — ,78, a. 
comme with object complement, 

8,c. 
Compound object, see 'object.' 
comprendre, mood after — , 62, 3c. 
comprls, agreement of — , 78, a. 
Concessive clauses, 66, 4^ 61-63. 
concevolr, mood after — ,62, 3c. 
Conditional, perfect — , 44. 
Conditional clauses, 66, 3; 61-63. 
Conditional mood, 47; two verbs 

in the conditional joined by que, 

47, lb. 
Conditional tense, 46. 
connaltre, past definite of — , 37, 4a. 
Consecutive clauses, see 'result.* 
croire, trans, and intrans., 6. 
dans le cas oil, 66, 3b; 62, 3b. 
de after passive verbs, 16. 
de + infin., see 'infinitive.* 
d^ider, mood after — ,62, ic. 
dto6ter, mood after — ,62, ic. 
de fa^on (k ce) que, 56, 2d. 
de mani^e {k ce) que, 66, 2d. 
de sorte que, 66, 2. 
devoir, as auxiliary verb, 14; past 

definite of — ,37, 3a. 
Direct object, see 'object.* 
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do^ French translation of — , 1. 

Double compound pluperfect, see 
'pluperfect.' 

douter; mood after se douter, 62, 3b. 

empteher, expletive ne after — , 62, 
ig; mood after — , 62, if. 

en attendant que, 66, 5. 

en caa que, 66, 3; 66, 3b. 

encore que, 66, 4. 

en sorte que, 66, a. 

en 8U|»p08ant que, 66, 3. 

entendre + infin., object of — ,10. 

esp^rer, mood after — ,62, 2c. 

essayer, trans, and in trans., 6. 

6tre, as auxiliary, 11-13; — as aux- 
iliary of reflexive verbs, 17, a; 
past definite of — , 37, 4a; il est = 
11 y a, 20, 2C. 

^viter, expletive ne after — , 62, ig. 

excepts, agreement of — , 78, a. 

ezpliquer, mood after — , 62, 3c. 

faire, as impersonal verb, 20, la; 
agreement of past participle of 
— , 80, 5; mood after — , 62, id. 

faire 4- infin., object of — , 10. 

faire attention, mood after — , 62, le. 

falloir, as auxiliary verb, 14; past 
definite of — , 37, 3a; 11 faut; U 
anticipatory subject, 21, a; 11 
faut, infinitive or object clause 
after — , 63, la. 

Final clauses, see 'purpose.' 

Future perfect tense, 30. 

Future tense, 28-29; two verbs in the 
future joined by que, 47, ib, note. 

Gerund, 74, 76-77. 

goiiter, trans, and in trans., 6. 

U, as anticipatory subject, 21; agree- 
ment of verbs when U is subject, 
22, I. 

Imperative mood, 48. 

Imperfect tense, 31-33. 

Impersonal verbs, 20; agreement of 
the past participle of — , 80, 2. 



Indicative mood, function of — , 24. 

Indirect object, see 'object.' 

Indirect questions, 64. 

Infinitive, 64-73; — after adjectives, 
68, 2; 70, 3; — after phrases 
formed with k or de, 72; — 
after que = thaitf as, 70, 2; — 
after substantives, 68, i; 70, 3; 

— after verbs, 68, 3; 70, 4; — 
after verbs of motion, 66, 5; — as 
object, 66, 4; 68, 3; 70, 4a; — as 
predicate nominative, 66, 2; 68, 
i(i)a; 70, i; — as subject, 66, i; 
66, a; 70, i; —for indicative, 70, 
5; — in adverbial uses, 68, 4; — 
In apposition, 66, 3; — in ellip- 
tical expressions, 66, 6; — in 
place of adverb clause, 67; — in 
place of noun clause, 63; — with 
A, 68-69; 72; — with apr^, 73, i; 

— with de, 70-71; 72; —with 
par, 73, 2; — with pour, 73, 3; 

— with sans, 73, 4; historical 
— , 70, s; pure — , 66-67; 
directions for using the infinitive 
with de, 71; list of verbs followed 
by the infinitive with H, 69; list 
of verbs followed by the pure 
infinitive, 67. 

Intransitive verbs for £ng. trans., 7. 

jouer, trans, and in trans., 6. 

jusqu'H ce que, 66, 5. 

laisser + infin., object of — , 10. 

loin qtie, 66, 7. 

malgr6 que, 66, 4(i)b. 

Manner, clauses of — , 66, 7. 

manquer, trans, and in trans., 6. 

mtoie si, 61; 62. 

mettre, mood after — , 62, 36. 

Modal clauses, see 'manner.' 

Moods, see 'indicative mood,' etc, 

ne, expletive, 62, ig; 62, 2b; 62, 4b; 

66, 5b; 56, 7a; — for ne . . . pas; 

62, Ig; 66, la; 66, 2a; 66, 6. 
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ne . . . que, only, characteristic rel- 
ative clauses after — , 66, ic. 

nonobstant que, 66, 4. 

non (pas) que, 66, 6b. 

Noun clauses, 61-64. 

obfo, passive of — , 2, a. 

Object, adverbial, 4; — , compound, 
9; — , direct, 2; — , indirect, 3. 

Object complement, 8. 

obtenir, mood after — , 62, id. 

ordonner, mood after — , 62, ib. 

oh que, subjunctive with — , 66, 3. 

par after passive verbs, 16. 

par+infin., 73, 2. 

pardonner, passive of — , 2, a. 

Participle; past participle used as 
predicate adjective, 13; agreement 
of past participle, 78-80; perfect 
participle, 77, d; present participle, 
74; 76-77; present participle re- 
placed, after verbs of sense per- 
ception, by infinitive or relative 
clause, 77, a. 

pass^, agreement of — , 78, a. 

Passive voice, 16-16; agent with — , 
16. 

Past anterior tense, 42. 

Past definite tense, 36-40. 

Past indefinite tense, 34-36. 

Past participle, see 'participle.' 

Perfect participle, see 'participle.' 

Periphrastic conjugation, English, 1. 

peut-toe que, mood after — , 62, 5c. 

plaiudre; se plaindre, mood after — , 
62, 2d. 

Pluperfect, double compound, 43. 

Pluperfect tense, 42. 

pos6 (le cas) que, 66, 3. 

poser, mood after — , 62, 3e. 

pour+infin., 73, 3. 

pour with object complement, 8, c. 

pour que, 66, la; 66, 2c. 

pour . . . que, subjunctive with — , 
56,3d. 



pounm que, 66, 3. 

pouToIr, as auxiliary verb, 14; past 
definite of — , 37, 3a. 

prendre, mood after, 62, 3e. 

prendre garde, mood after — , 62, le; 
use of ne^no/ after — , 62, ig. 

Present participle, see 'participle.' 

Present tense, 26-27. 

pressentir, mood after — , 62, 3b. 

pr^tendre, mood after — , 62, 3d. 

Principal clauses, subjunctive in — , 
see 'subjunctive.' 

Purpose, clauses of — , 66, i. 

quand mftme, 62, la, 2a, 3a. 

que, before infinitive which is logical 
subject, 70, la; — in clauses of 
purpose, 66, la; — introducing a 
second condition, 66, 3c. 

que ... ne for sans que, 66, 7b. 

quel que, subjunctive with — , 66, 3. 

quelque ... que, subjunctive with 
— , 66, 3d. 

qui que, subjunctive with — , 66, 3. 

qui Vive, 60, a. 

quoi que, subjunctive with — , 66, 3, 

quoique, 66, 4. 

Reciprocal value of reflexive con- 
struction, 18, a. 

Reflexive instead of passive, 18, c. 

Reflexive object of infinitive, omis- 
sion of — , 10, 5. 

Reflexive verbs, 17-19; past parti- 
ciple of — , 19, a. 

r6gler, mood after — , 62, ic. 

Relative clauses, see 'adjective 
clauses.' 

repartir not followed by infinitive, 
63, 2a. 

r^pliquer not followed by infinitive, 
63, 2a. 

rfipondre not followed by infinitive, 
63, 2a. 

r6K>udre, mood after — , 62, ic. 

Result, clauses of — , 66, 2. 
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ians+infin., 73, 4. 

sans que, 66, 7. 

savoir, past definite of — , 37, 4a; 

je ne sache pas^ 60, a; que je 

sache, 66, id. 
sembler, mood after — , 62, 5b. 
Sequence of tense in the subjunctive. 



servir, trans, and intrans., 6. 

sd, introducing clauses of condition 
and concession, 61-68. 

si, whether, 64, a; tense after — , see 
* tense.' 

si . . . que, with adjective clauses, 
66, 3; — with clauses of result, 66, 
2; 66, 2b. 

signer, trans, and intrans., 6. 

soit . . . soit, 60, b. 

souhaiter, mood after — , 62, ac. 

soupSQimer, mood after — , 62, 3b. 

stipuler, mood after — , 62, ic. 

Subject, agreement of verb with — , 
22-23. 

Subject clauses, 62, 5. 

Subjunctive, after superlative, 66, a; 
— after verbs of denial, despair, 
doubt, ignorance, 62, 4; — after 
verbs of emotion, 62, 2; — after 
verbs of knowing, 62, 3; — after 
verbs of willing, 62, i ; — in adjec- 
tive clauses, 66; — in adverb 
clauses, 66; — in causal clauses, 
66, 6; — in clauses of charac- 
teristic, 66, i; — in clauses of 
concession, 66, 4; — in clauses 
of condition, 66, 3; — in clauses 
of manner, 66, 7; — in clauses of 
purpose, 66, i; — in clauses of re- 
sult, 66, 2; — in clauses of time, 
66, 5; — in noun clauses, 61-^2; — 
in noun clauses which precede the 
principal verb, 62, 6; — in princi- 
pal clauses, 60; — in subject clauses 



62, 5; — with indefinite relative 
pronouns, 66, 3; avoidance of and 
substitutes for imperfect and plu- 
perfect — -, 69-60. 

Subjunctive mood, function of — , 49. 

Substantive clauses, see 'noun 
clauses.' 

Superlative, subjunctive after, see 
'subjunctive.' 

8Uppos6 que, 66, 3. 

suppose, mood after — , 62, $e. 

tant . . . que with clauses of result, 
66, 2; 66, 2b. 

tel . . . que with clauses of result, 
66, 2; 66, 2b. 

tellement . . . que, with clauses of 
result, 66, 2; 66, 2b. 

tenir, trans, and intrans., 6. 
ense, after si, whether, 26, 2a; — in 
conditions and concessions con- 
trary to fact or to probability, 62, 
2 and 3; — in logical conditions 
and concessions, 62, i; — in si 
clauses which imply that the state- 
ment is a fact, 62, 4. 

Tenses, of the indicative, 26-47; — 
of the subjunctive, 68-69. 

Tenses, see 'present tense,' etc. 

Time, clauses of — , 66, 5. 

tout before gerund, 77, c. 

tout . . . que, mood with — , 66, 3c. 

Transitive verbs, for Eng. intrans., 
7; — having secondarily an in- 
transitive meaning, 6. 

trop . . . pour que, 66, 2. 

valoir, agreement of past participle 
of — , 80, 6a. 

venir, indirect object of — , 3, note. 

Verbal adjective, 74-76. 

vivre; qui vive, 60, a. 

voir-finfin., object of — , 10. 

vouloir as auxiliary verb, 14. 

vu, agreement of — , 78, a. 
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